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TO SOUTHEAST HEALTH WITH GOLD MEDAL POLLUTION STUDY 
ASIA AND BACK HERB SAM AWARDED IN MINNEAPOLIS 
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Happy Holidays to all and Happy New Year! As I write this 
column and look back on 2013, I am thinking of all that I am 
grateful for during this holiday season. My beautiful grandchil- 
dren, my son and his wife, my mother, and of course my many 
other family members, friends and Elders in our community. 
When times are tough, it is our family, our traditions and our 
community that sustain us. 

I am also thinking about Band members whose families are 
struggling during this season; struggling with loss, poverty, ad- 
diction or violence. In the midst of holiday pageants, presents, 
good food and New Year celebrations, we should also remem- 
ber to look after those in our community who would benefit 
from a kind word or deed. Compassion is a core value in our 
Anishinabe culture, and people who are in need of the most 
compassion can find this time of year to be especially difficult. 
What are we to do about those who need our help? 

Mille Lacs Band members have descended from a long 
line of powerful leaders who devoted their lives to protecting 
the Band. With the passing of Nelson Mandela in December, 

I couldn't help but compare Mandela's lifelong dedication to 
ending oppression and poverty for all people world-wide with 
the historical struggles faced by Native people, even today. 

Nelson Mandela was someone who made a tremendous 
impact on the world; he was an anti-apartheid revo- 
lutionary activist, a prisoner for 27 years, and then 
emerged from prison when apartheid was ended to 
serve as a peacemaker, a politician, and a philan- 
thropist who always preached forgiveness for and 
reconciliation with those who persecuted him. 

The late Nelson Mandela said: "Like slavery 
and apartheid, poverty is not natural. It is 
man-made, and it can be overcome 
Sometimes it falls on a genera- 
tion to be great. You can be that 
generation." As this New Year 
begins, this is my hope for the 
next generation of Band mem- 
bers. Perhaps our children will 
be the generation called upon 
to be "great." Our generation 
will do the best we can and 
history will be our judge, and 
our children are our greatest 
hope. 

Despite the freezing tem- 
peratures and snow, De- 
cember flew by. At the end 
of the month, I attended 
meetings in Washington 
D.C. with the Department 
of Interior to discuss our 
application under the 
Tribal Law and Order 


Act, which would authorize our 
prosecutors to impose federal 
sentences in federal prisons 
for those who commit the most 
violent crimes against our peo- 
ple. This initiative is intended 
to make our neighborhoods and 
community safer. 

I spoke at the Tribal Nations 
Housing and Tax Incentives 
conference in St. Paul. The 
Band's most challenging hous- 
ing issue right now is that Mille 
Lacs County is appealing our 
application to place land into 
trust status, which is delaying 
the construction of about 300 
units of desperately needed 
new housing. The conference 
was sponsored by the Minne- 
sota Housing Finance Agency, 
and I was proud that our own 
Crowne Plaza hotel was select- 
ed for this conference. The two hotels are proving to be 
successful and popular locations for Indian confer- 
ences in Minnesota. 

At last year's State of the Band, I announced 
an initiative to create a Law Enforcement Com- 
mittee. This committee is interested in exploring 
best practices for law enforcement and commu- 
nity safety, and members are particularly inter- 
ested in ensuring we have Band members trained 
as officers to protect and serve our 
communities. They are also looking 
at more of a community-based po- 
licing approach. As Chief Exec- 
utive, I was excited to attend 
their meeting this month; it 
made me think 


On November 12, Melanie attended for the 2013 White House Tribal 
Nations Conference. 


about how grateful I am for the many Band members who are 
willing to commit their time and energy to public service. 

Another meeting that I'm hoping will bring about benefits 
for the Band was with ClearWay, an organization in Minne- 
sota that awards grants for smoking-cessation programs. The 
Band just finished up a five-year smoking-cessation grant, and 
it is very possible that we might be awarded another five-year 
grant in the near future. This is an important initiative that we 
hope to continue to safeguard the health of all Band Members. 

One last comment: An important tribal leader passed away 
in 2013. 1 would be remiss in my duties as Chief Executive if I 
did not mention that Marge Anderson had a great impact on 
the Band, Minnesota and the United States. She was beloved 
by many and she made a great impact on tribal, state and fed- 
eral policy. If you are a young Band member, you should look 
at the life of Marge Anderson and consider living your life as 
she did. She will be missed, and her life made a difference. 
She believed in the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. 

I wish you all a peaceful New Year. Miigwech. 
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THE MOCCASIN 
GAME: RESPECTFUL 
TRICKERY 

MILLE LACS MEN 
CARRY ON THE SPIRITED 
GAME'S TRADITION 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 

L arry Wade knows that generations ago, the Ojibwe men 
in his family gathered in a winter wigwam and played the 
up-tempo Moccasin Game to pass the time. 

Drum songs provided a steady backdrop as the hider artfully 
hid the objects under the moccasins. A player on the opposing 
team then selected the moccasin with the marked "bullet" or 
in today's use, marble. With fanfare he used a stick to strike 
the moccasin with the marked piece. Sometimes it rolled out, 
sometimes not. 

Sound simple? Guess again. The complex, competitive 
game includes three-man teams who determine who hides, 
who guesses, and who plays the drum as a distraction to the 
opposing team. At Mille Lacs, the first team that wins five 
games is the winner, but the rules are flexible. 

One thing has remained steady through the years: the Moc- 
casin Game always brings out high spirits and encourages ca- 
maraderie. One Tuesday night in December, Larry's team joined 
other teams at the Mille Lacs Band Halfway House, where the 
games have been held since the 1970s. 

"We had a lot of fun — an exceptional lot of fun," Larry 
said. "We lost all three games, probably because there was a 
new guy and we were showing off for him." 

A successful moccasin player learns to trust his partners, 
but knows they may be distracted when you need them. No 
grudges are held. The game teaches you not to argue and to re- 
spect the game and its players — no matter how tense things 
get, Larry said. Players learn to have disagreements without 
getting angry. 

That's what the "old guys" wanted to pass down: sports- 
manship, flexible rules, and most importantly, fun. 

Larry's introduction to the game occurred when he was a lit- 
tle boy living on the White Earth Reservation. In the late 1 940s, 




the men gathered at night to play. He was sent to bed before 
he learned much. 

Around 1974, Larry visited a Canadian Ojibwe community 
and saw an exhibition game during a powwow. He recorded 
the songs from the game, but was told to stop. 

Finally, in 1976, while Larry was living in Minneapolis, he 
heard that the game was played at the MLB Halfway House 
on Thursday nights. He and others drove up north to play the 
game, which had caught on again at the Leech Lake, Red Lake 
and White Earth reservations. 

The revival of the game spread through the Twin Cities in 
the 70s. Eighteen teams with 54 players met at the American 
Indian Center on Franklin Avenue in Minneapolis. Three or four 
games would take place at the same time; back then men were 
happy to learn the complicated rules and master the game. 

Mastering the game meant 
keeping an eagle eye on the "hid- 
er" who slipped the marbles under 
a square of cloth, which is used to- 
day instead of a moccasin. 

The hider is careful with his 


One thing that remained steady 
through the years: the Moccasin 
Game always brings out high 
spirits and camaraderie. 


dad, Larry Sr., went through a bad spell as a hider so he asked 
his wife to watch the game and observe his behavior. The two 
of them resolved the mystery of why everyone immediately 
guessed where Larry Sr. hid the object. 

Women do not play the Moccasin Game, but can play the 
Ojibwe "Hand Game" which is also a game of hide and seek 
with small objects. This winter Larry will teach the Mocca- 
sin Game at the Boys & Girls Club meetings in Mille Lacs on 
Wednesdays. The boys will learn the Moccasin Game; both 
boys and girls will learn the Hand Game. 

For some, learning the Moccasin Game helped save their 
lives. Freddy, a Band member from the streets of Minneapolis, 
was asked to join the men at the Minneapolis American Indian 
Center. Freddy always knew where Larry hid the marked mar- 
ble, even when Larry randomly hid it without knowing the loca- 
tion himself. That went on for a month or so, and then Freddy 
lost his touch. 

He gained a friendship with Larry, however, that lasted the 
rest of his life. The men became Moccasin Game partners and 
played in tournaments all over Minnesota and Canada. 

"He became like a brother," Larry said. "He had a good life 
after he sobered up, and even 
got his own car and a house." 
Larry said that the Moccasin 
Game helped save Freddy's life. 

Larry would like the game to 
return to its glory days of past 
generations, when his elders 
gathered at night and the drums 
played and the thump of sticks 
struck the floor. 


hand and eye movements to avoid 
giving away the location of the 
marked object. He's mindful about 
shifting his body and keeps a clas- 
sic poker face. For a while, Larry's 


For men who want to learn, the door is open. Games start at 6 
p.m. on Tuesdays at the MLB Halfway House located onAttage 
Hoad behind Grand Casino. Expect a hot cup of coffee and a 
lot of laughter. 
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Baxter Man's Grandfather Awarded 
Congressional Gold Medal 

Sarah Nelson Katzenberger Brainerd Dispatch Writer 



Members of Congress presented medals to award recipients, their families, and tribal 
leaders in Washington D.C. 



Freedom Porter with Congressman Rick Nolan 



Freedom Porter doesn't have a lot of memories of his grandfa- 
ther, Lex. Fie died when Porter was just a kid. 

Porter, 34, said his last memory of his grandfather, an active 
member of the Fon du Lac band of Ojibwe was at a powwow 
on the Mille Lacs reservation. "It meant a lot to my dad that my 
last memory of Lex was of him at a powwow and I hung onto 
that my entire life up until recently," Porter recalled. 

It was recently that Porter found out his grandfather would 
be awarded with a Congressional Gold Medal for his service 
with the military during World War II. Porter said his family 
was surprised to hear of the award, but more so because his 
grandfather never mentioned to anyone that he served as a 
code talker during his time in the service. Lex took his secret 
to his grave. 

"He told us he was a simple radio man," Porter recalled. 
'Which was true — he just never told us he was a code talker." 

Code talkers, like Lex, transmitted codes in 33 different trib- 
al dialects during both World Wars in an effort to keep enemy 
intelligence from deciphering the secret tactical information 
transmitted. The program remained classified until 1968. How- 
ever, many code talkers like Lex Porter never broke the vow of 
silence they took upon entering the program. 

Porter, of Baxter, said he grew up hearing stories about 
code talkers but never had any idea his grandfather played 
such a key role among the group of Native Americans who 
risked their lives during the war. 

"It took a while for it to set in — what he did during the war," 


he said. "He had a remarkable tal- 
ent that made him so special." 

Porter learned there would 
be a ceremony in Washington 
D.C. to recognize World War II 
code talkers and their families. "I 
really wanted to go," Porter said. 

Being a full-time student at Cen- 
tral Lakes College, Porter said he 
was concerned the finances would 
stand in the way of him attending 
the ceremony. 

Porter said he was contact by 
the office of Chief Executive Mel- 
anie Benjamin of the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe. Benjamin wanted 
to help. Porter said the band paid 
for him and his sister, Allison Por- 
ter's entire trip. 

"I wouldn't have been able to go if they didn't help," Porter 
recalled. "I'm really grateful for that." 

Porter said he had been to Washington D.C. previously, 
'but never for something like this." While he tried to take in 
the importance of this trip, he said it wasn't until he was sit- 
ting in Emancipation Hall and House Speaker John Boehner 
teared up that Porter really felt the significance of his grand- 
father's service. 


"That's when it finally clicked," he recalled. "My eyes wa- 
tered. My throat tightened — that's when I reallyfeltthe pride." 

Porter said the Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral James Winnefeld credited Native American code talk- 
ers with the Allies' successful outcome of the war. "Hearing so 
many call my grandpa 'hero' was amazing," Porter said. "To me 
he was just Grandpa." 

Porter said the delivery of the actual medal many not take 
place for several more months, but there are plans to present 
the medals to the Fond du Lac tribe. Descendants will receive 
a silver medal and have the option to purchase bronze medals 
for their children. 

Porter said he's not sure what this grandfather would think 
of receiving the honor. 

"Those old men who were still alive at the ceremony had so 
much humility," he said. "They did not want to be called "hero." 
I imagine my grandpa would have been the same way." 

Porter pointed out that during World War II, Native Ameri- 
cans were not yet considered American citizens and he remem- 
bers his grandfather talking about why he served knowing he 
may never receive any recognition for his service. 

"This is home," he said. "Someone had to defend freedom. 
He just wanted to help." 


2014 State of the Band Address 


Tuesday, January 14 

Grand Casino Mille Lacs — Convention Center 

Schedule: 

- 8 a.m. Mille Lacs Band departments will 
have booths set up in the foyer of the 
convention center with informational 
handouts and freebies. 

- 9:30 a.m. Seating starts 

- 10 a.m. State of the Band address begins 
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Preparing Kids for a Bright Future 

Band now offers more after-school programs and computer curriculum 



An innovative online curriculum allows students to complete 
many of their high school courses from behind a computer. 


Deborah Locke staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 

In the winter of 2013, two new programs started at the Mille 
Lacs Band. The goal of the initiative is to encourage young 
people to stay in school, graduate, and learn job skills along 
the way. 

An innovative online curriculum, started in November, al- 
lows students at Nay Ah Shing School in District I to complete 
many of their high school courses from behind a computer. The 
program currently serves about 7 students. It is designed for 
young people who are considered drop-out students. The pro- 
gram is designed to put kids on track towards a high school 
diploma, and even post-secondary education. 

The program attempts to prepare students for the working 
world by helping them obtain on-the-job training opportunities. 
The online program also serves another 1 3 students with credit 
recovery and enrichment courses. 

Nay Ah Shing School also provides after school tutoring 
and enrichment programs for all children in grades K-12. 

The Boys & Girls Club also provides after school activities, 
including a tutoring "power hour." 

In addition, an employment-training program places kids 
in entry-level jobs if their grades are acceptable. Finally, 
ongoing participation in the Band's popular Boys & Girls 
club helps youth develop leadership skills and take part in 
after-school activities. 

The purpose of these programs is pretty straight forward, 
said Mary Simon, principal of the Nay Ah Shing School. Kids 
must have positive things to do that will help them be success- 
ful throughout their lives. The idea is to help them develop not 
only job skills, but a joy for learning that lasts a lifetime. 

As many as sixty students are involved in District III be- 


tween the Boys & Girls Club, the youth job train- 
ing program and culture classes, said Lawrence 
Staples, who heads up the job training program 
for the Band's Department of Labor. He said that 
part of the growing popularity for these programs 
is due to the way everyone works together to- 
ward the common goal of helping youth succeed. 

Elders help the youth, as well as staff from every 
department in District 3. 

Once kids learn the job skills, they grow more 
confident, he added. If students stay in school 
with passing grades, they are eligible for job 
training. The students in this program range from 
age 15 to 20. 

The youth are also encouraged to participate 
in the Ojibwe culture and history classes. Band member Dave 
Matrious, profiled in our December issue, leads an Ojibwe lan- 
guage class, for example. 

The students have also learned beginning beadwork. Stu- 
dents can learn interview skills and how to put together a 
resume. Lawrence works with the principal at Hinckley High 
School to encourage the Mille Lacs students enrolled there to 
get involved with school activities. 

For some students at Nay Ah Shing School, however, a 
standard school environment doesn't work. That is why the 
new computerized curriculum was adopted, featuring the same 
standards set by the state education department. Students can 
do assignments at school, home, or both. Ultimately they have 
to pass the same standardized tests as all Minnesota students 
in order to graduate. 


"Regimentation does not fit all Native students," said Mary. 
The students now enrolled in the computer classes attend 
school for three hours each day. Job training is also available. 
"We will find them a job so they have something they can put 
on a resume," Mary added. 

The multi-faceted approach — after school activities 
through the Boys & Girls Club and individualized computer in- 
struction — are each designed to assist students who may 
be from challenged home environments. The adults on staff 
offer assistance and stability. The kids, most of whom are very 
comfortable using computers, learn at their own pace, devel- 
op new skills, and have exposure to their own Ojibwe history 
and culture. 

For more information on the " Edmentum " online high school 
curriculum , call 320-630-244 /. 


Mille Lacs Band Smoking 
Cessation Program 

Mille Lacs Band Public Health Department 


Many people will make a New Year's Resolution to quit 
smoking in 2014. Enrolling in a cessation program can 
be an important factor — one that increases your odds 
of success! 

The MLB Public Health Department offers a smoking 
cessation program to community members in all four dis- 
tricts. It provides a support system that assists individuals 
interested in quitting smoking. 

The program consists of discussing each individual's 
history with smoking, then identifying triggers, creating 
action plans, setting goals, and finally follow-up sessions. 
Each journey is unique, as is the method that works best 
for each individual. 

Those interested in prescription medications are di- 
rected to their medical providers to determine the best 
pharmaceutical option. This happens to be one of the 
most successful methods when used with a support sys- 
tem. Other methods are cold turkey and tapering. Replac- 
ing smoking related habits and routines with new ones 
that do not involve smoking is essential in the process. 



Success Stories 

Dorinda Garbow, MLB Elder: 

Dorinda has been smoke-free 
since October 1 8, 201 3. She is very 
honest when sharing her feelings 
about her journey. She states, "It's 


hard. Being at the casino is very hard." She loves bingo 
and at our recent follow up session we discussed how 
important planning ahead will be for her upcoming trip. 
When asked, what her plan is she answers, "Lots of gum, 
mints and Nat." Her sister, Natalie Weyaus has been a 
solid support person to her and instrumental in her quit- 
ting smoking. Dorinda's method to quitting was a 6 week 
tapering plan, with a set quit date. She enrolled in the 
MLB Cessation program, a week before her official quit 
date to gain additional support and resources. 

Laureen (Jennifer) Nickaboine, MLB member 
and employee: Jennifer enrolled in the smoking ces- 
sation program and decided to 
quit cold turkey on September 
25, 2013. Having been a smoker 
for 12 years of her life, quitting 
has come with challenges, but it's 
something that she's wanted very 
much. Some of her top reasons for 
quitting were for her own health and to be a role model to 
her grandson and children. 



For questions and enrollment information, contact Megan 
Cummings 320-532-7776, ext. 2413. 


Dangers of 

Secondhand 

Smoke 

Roberta Ladd Outreach Coordinator 

Children and others are involuntarily being exposed 
to secondhand smoke at home, in vehicles and even 
when walking through front entrances of Mille Lacs 
Band Tribal buildings. 

Most buildings have cigarette disposals just out- 
side the entrances. People are meant to dispose of 
commercial tobacco before entering the buildings, 
but some mistake these locations for designated 
smoking areas. 

Inhaling even the smallest amount of commercial 
tobacco can damage your DNA. These chemicals can 
lead to cancer. Commercial tobacco also weakens 
your ability to fight cancer. Damage from second- 
hand smoke can be immediate, such as light-head- 
edness, headache or sore throat. The chemicals in 
commercial tobacco reach your lungs as soon as you 
inhale and then get carried through your blood ves- 
sels to every organ in your body. These chemicals 
can be damaging to the blood vessels. 

If you currently smoke, consider contacting your 
medical provider or the MLB Smoking Cessation pro- 
gram for assistance in quitting. For the sake of your 
loved ones, friends and the community, please help 
eliminate secondhand smoke. 
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From St. Croix to Southeast Asia 
and Back 


Deborah Locke staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 

As a boy, he helped cut pulpwood in the St. Croix area with his 
dad, mother and brothers. It was hard, bone-chilling work in 
the winter and barely supported the 1 1 -member family. 

As an U.S. Marine, he fought in the jungles of Vietnam for 
one tour, and still chokes up when remembering his buddies 
who did not make it back alive. 

Today, Mille Lacs Band member Samuel Garbow, Jr. — bet- 
ter known as Sammy — is a retired carpenter. He lives with 
his wife Georgia in Coon Rapids, a Twin City suburb. They have 
two grown sons, Samuel K and Greg K. 

While growing up, Sammy's sons had far more comforts 
than their dad, who was cold a lot of the time in the one room 
tar-papered cabin. The family depended on commodities, in- 
cluding that infamous five-pound block of government-pro- 
cessed cheese distributed monthly. 

They had no electricity or running water in the small cabin 
in the woods near Lake Lena. Each day with their father, the 
Garbow children walked one and a half miles from home to a 
bus stop located at the home of Scotty and Grace Matri- 
ous. The Markville school was about eight miles 
from Scotty's. 

What Sammy's sons missed, how- 
ever, was a close relationship with 
a grandparent. 

"When I think back on it, it 
was a sad part of life but also a great 
part," Sammy said at the Mille Lacs 
Band Urban office on Franklin Ave. 
in Minneapolis. 

"The great part was being with my 
grandparents, polling Grandma in the canoe for 
ricing, and picking blueberries and blackberries." 

Sammy was the grandson of Bill and Maggie Austin and 
Joe and Julia Garbow. His parents were Samuel Bradford Gar- 
bow and Dorothy Austin Garbow. 

He was born on August 24, 1 947 in Grantsburg, Wisconsin, 
which had the closest hospital to where he and his eight sib- 
lings grew up. Summer "vacations" meant cutting pulp with 
his dad and brothers, Joe and Dale. Sammy peeled the bark 
after his dad cut the trees into eight-foot lengths. On Satur- 
days, the boss visited the work site to count the "sticks" which 
numbered as many as 800 or 900. 

Sammy's dad showed him how to work hard, and he taught 
him how to hunt. "He said to be sure you know what you are 
shooting at, because once you pull that trigger, you can't bring 
the bullet back," Sammy said. A generation later, he told the 
same lessons to his sons. 

At the age of 16 Sammy dropped out of high school and 
moved to St. Paul to care for his auntie's children. One day in 
1965, he and his aunt were in downtown St. Paul and passed 
a recruiting office for the Marines. After his dad gave his ap- 
proval since Sammy was 1 7, he signed up for a four-year tour. 
After basic training, it was off to Vietnam. 

But first Sammy's father, a World War II veteran, helped 
host a drum ceremony for his son's safety. Samuel Bradford 



Garbow was a warrior member on the 
drum kept by Scotty Matrious. 

"They asked the Creator to watch over 
me in battle," Sammy said. "I believe it's what kept 
me alive. There were incidents where if I had been 
a little over there instead right here, I would have 
been shot. The Creator watched over me. I put out 
tobacco every morning; I still do." 

During the interview, Sammy choked up some 
when recalling fallen heroes like his friend Larry Sutton, 
who was killed in action. 

One night, Sammy was on 
No. 22 in Da Nang in a fox- 
hole with a soldier from 
Wisconsin doing 
guard duty. Sam- 
my was sitting 
on a sand 
bag when 


he heard a piercing scream, and assumed that the kid from 
Wisconsin had been stabbed. "I almost turned and shot, and 
then saw that Ebert had a nightmare." 

Private Ebert from Wisconsin was in a pagoda with other 
Marines when the North Vietnamese attacked. He could not 
get over what he experienced and eventually shot his toe off 
so he could be discharged. Ebert returned home to Wisconsin. 
He died from cancer about a year ago, which may have been 
related to the use of the known as defoliant Agent Orange. 

Sammy said he went through a period of adjustment when 
returning to the United States. A car backfired and he would 
hit the ground for cover. 

He was stationed on the East Coast for his remaining 
military term and met his wife at a party in Washington, 
D.C. She was from Hawaii and worked as a clerk for the FBI. 
They have been married since 1968. In addition to their sons, 
they now have daughters-in-law and five grandchildren. They 
lived in Hawaii for five years — where Sammy received his 
carpenter training. 

They returned to Minnesota in 1 974. Sammy got a job with 
Honeywell as a carpenter in 1977, the same year they bought 
their Coon Rapids home. He remained in the job for 30 years. 

Looking back on his life so far, Sammy said there have been 
a few turning points. Quitting school and leaving his parent's 


home. (He later got his GED.) Joining the U.S. Marine Corps. 
Getting married. 

He said that he wants his son to have a good life. 

"I tell them to treat people the way you would want to be 
treated," he said. Be sure your decisions are wise ones, be- 
cause you have children to raise and they need you. 

As for Sammy, a tradition came full circle, you could say. 
About five years ago, drum keeper Dave Matrious - son of 
Scotty — asked Sammy to serve in a warrior position on his 
drum. Scotty's old drum. 

Sammy took over his dad's place. Somewhere beyond this 
earth, on the other side, Samuel Bradford Garbow is very 
pleased with the arrangement. 


Are you an Elder or do you know 
an Elder who has a story to tell? 

Send your name, contact information, and a brief 
description of the Elder you would like to feature to 
Andy McPartland at andy@redcircleaqency.com 
or call 612-372-4612. 
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A Little Background 
on Traditional Health 

Herb Sam Mille Lacs Band Traditional Healer 


This pamphlet was prepared for Native American Indians who 
may have a limited amount of knowledge of our beautiful cul- 
ture and tradition. I have tried to make it simple for anyone 
who may want to truly understand it. This pamphlet is my at- 
tempt to give you as Indian people an understanding of tradi- 
tional healing and traditional health. 

All tribes of North America or Turtle Island have very close 
parallels in healing practices; but always remember there 
are variations from tribe to tribe. If consulting other tribes, 
please always be respectful of how other tribes practice their 
healing practices. 

In this pamphlet I will explain to you (as I understand it) 
how to approach a traditional healer. When you have made a 


decision and have chosen a certain healer, always prepare to 
go to him or her for your request. 

Contacting the healer 

Many people do not make that proper connections — they use 
the phone and try to explain to the healer their needs; they 
expect the healer to help them over the phone. Speaking for 
myself, I only accept phone calls to schedule an appointment. 
I can only continue to do as I was taught; tobacco must be 
brought to me in a proper manner. 

When the healer is chosen and a request has been made 
for an appointment, you can come to the healer and explain 
why you need his or her services. Your concern may be physical 
or mental. Whatever your needs are, ask the healer if he or she 
can help you. At this point the healer will tell you if he or she 
can help you with the reason of your visit. 

Tobacco offering 

If the healer says, "I can help you," then you take a pinch of 
tobacco from your tobacco bag and present it to him or her in 
their hand. If the healer says he or she can't help you, then 


you still put tobacco in his 
or her hand for the time they 
gave you. 

Some healers would 
rather accept Indian tobacco 
(Kinnikinnick), which you get 
from the red willow bush. It is 
always a good idea to check 
which type of tobacco you healer prefers. This is the approach 
that is taken in consulting a traditional healer. 

When your scheduled time has come, bring a gift, along 
with tobacco. It may be a blanket, shirt, socks, or monetary 
compensation if you are able, as a traditional healer also has 
to live. Present your gifts before he or she does the ceremony 
so that he or she may inform the spirit healers of the gifts that 
you have brought. 

Dreams and names 

In seeking help there are many requests that are brought to me. 
These include requesting dream interpretations and naming a 
child or maybe yourself. Never feel ashamed 
to ask for a name as an adult. This is a very 
good thing to do because it will help your 
journey in life. Dream interpretations vary, 
but the traditional healer will help you. In 
some cases, the traditional healer may re- 
quest that you bring a bowl of food for the 
ceremonies. If you would like some addition- 
al explanation regarding the "whys" of some 
of these ceremonies, please feel comfortable 
to ask the healer. I have not met one healer 
yet that would not be willing to help in under- 
standing traditional healing. 

Plant medicine 

When the healer has completed his or her 
ceremony for healing, they may advise you 
that in order for you to feel better, you need 
to use a certain plant. The healer will explain how this will or 
should be done. The healer or the healer's helper will give you 
the plant that has been prescribed and they will instruct you 
how to prepare it. 

If you have any questions, be sure to ask the healer, as 
some plants can be dangerous if they are not prepared properly. 

To have a good result in healing: 

- Please understand the healer's directions before 
you leave. 

- Believing and respect are the winning ingredients that 
will heal you. 

- Always show great belief and great respect to the healer 
and the plant family that has helped you. 

- Always have good thoughts of the healer and the plant 
family that has helped you. 

I hope this information will help you understand the proper 
procedures when seeking a traditional healer. If you need to 
request additional information, please feel free to contact me 
through this clinic, I am on their referral list. 



Herb Sam teaches Band members about traditional healing. 



Gidinwewininaan 


Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 



learn Ojibwe. This month 
she writes about why she's 
covering this topic and how this column came to be. 


Beginning this month 
Baabiitaw Boyd will write a 
column for the Inaajimowin 
that is created specifically 
for those who are studying 
and those who desire to 


Indinawemaaganidog! 


Niwenda-minwendam da-wiindamoonagog "Mii iw 
aangwaamasidog abajichigaadeg gidinwewininaan 
omaa babaamaajimoomazina'iganing!" 

Noomaya go nigii-iibii'amawaa a'aw naagaanizid 
imaa "inaajimowin"-ing gii-wiindamawag 
misawendamaan da-ozhibii'igaadeg iw 
ojibwemowin omaa mazina'iganing. Mii dash 
gaa-izhi-gagwejimag a'aw "Indaa-ojibwewibii'ige 
ina omaa inaajimowin endaso-giizis?" Nigii- 
wiindamawaa odaa-wenda-minwendaanaawaa da- 
waabandamowaad Ojibwe-ozhibii'igan omaa ingiw 
netaa-ojibwemojig biinish gaye beminizha'angig 
wii-kagwe-gikendamodwaad iw ojibwemowin. Mii 
iw gaa-izhi-nakwetang, da-ojibwe-ozhibii'igeyaan 
omaa. Mii dash gaa-inendamaan "Aaniin iw keyaa 
ge-izhi-moonendamowaad ezhi-apiitendaagwak 
iw gidinwewininaan wiikaa wabandansigwaa 
da-ozhibii'igaadeg imaa egindamang?" Noongom 
dash giga-waabandaamin gidinwewininaan omaa 
endaso-giizis. 


Noomaya go inendaagwak 2003 wapii gii- 
maajitaayaan wii-kagwe-gikendamaan iw 
ojibwemowin. Gaawiin-go mashi nichi-gikendanziin 
i'iw ojibwemowin. Ningagwe-ozhibii'aan iw 
Ojibwemowin endaso-giizhig. Daga naa weweni 
zhawenimishig wanibii'igeshaan miinawaa dash 
waniwebinigeshaan omaa ozhibii'igeyaan. Mii 
eta go wii-waabanda'inagog iw gidinwewininaan 
weweni dash da-ni-gagwe-gikendameg gaye 
giinawaa. Maano maa da-waabandameg iw 
ojibwemowin. 

Begish iw minowaanagwendameg da- 
waabandameg iw Ojibwemowin ozhibii'igaadeg 
omaa dibishkoo-igo ezhi-minowaanagwendamaan 
bagidinigooyaan da-ojibwe-ozhibii'igeyaan omaa. 
Begish dash naadamaagoyeg da-aangwaamitooyeg 
da-biminizha'ameg eshkam da-ni-gikendameg 
gaa-izhi-miinigoowiziyang da-inweyang 
anishinaabewiyang. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The February issue deadline is January 15. 
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ISTRICT 3 


Winter Weather Increases 
Risk for Falling Down 

Jacquline Jensen rn 

With winter weather upon us the likelihood of 
slipping and falling becomes a bigger possibility, 
particularly for elders. Approximately 20-30 percent 
of people who fall will suffer moderate to severe 



Schedule an eye exam eye yearly to reduce 
the risk of falling down. 

injuries, which can make it difficult to remain inde- 
pendent. Statistics show that one out of every three 
adults over age 65 falls each year. 

These falls can cost medical insurers billions of 
dollars and can cause people many problems. 
Injuries can include head trauma, fractures, 
lacerations and even death. Falling down is a public 
health concern and largely preventable. 

Ways to Reduce the Risk 

1 . Get regular exercise, which increases leg 
strength and improves balance. Walking 
is a simple, inexpensive option that helps 
increase leg strength and improves balance. 

2. Review your medications with your doctors or 
pharmacist. Prescription and over the counter 
medications can have side effects of dizziness 
and drowsiness. 

3. Schedule an eye exam yearly. This will help 
to maximize vision. 

4. Widen the walkways in homes. 

5. Clean up the clutter and remove throw rugs 
in homes. 

6. Calcium with Vitamin D can make bones 
stronger, reducing the risk of fractures. 


Cardio Kickboxing Classes 

Get in shape this winter by joining one of our 
FREE kickboxing classes this January. 

Mondays and Thursdays: 

6 p.m., East Lake ALU 

Tuesdays and Fridays: 

6 p.m., Tobies Mill Building in Hinckley 
(Warriors old fitness center) 

For more information email 

warriorsfp@yahoo.com or 

call 320-385-0262. 



Restoring Namachers Lake 

Deborah Locke staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 



The restoration of the 100-acre lake has been a top Mille Lacs Band priority since 2012. 


If you take a long look at Namachers Lake, located about sev- 
en miles northeast of Hinckley in District III, you'll see that 
something is out of whack. Beaver huts dominate the shallow 
shoreline; culverts transporting water are plugged. What you 
can't see is the lake's lowered oxygen level and its decreased 
fish population. 

A change is coming. The restoration of the 100-acre lake 
has been a top Mille Lacs Band priority since 2012, said Brad 
Kalk, Executive Director for the Department of Natural Re- 
sources. Last winter oxygen was pumped into the lake through 
windmill power, which should increase the survivability of the 
fish population. 

The culverts are being repaired now and will allow water to 
enter the lake. Additional repairs to the berm will also help to 
raise the water level. The boat landing has been repaired, and 
a dock will be installed next spring. 

Winter is the least effective time for surface aeration be- 
cause ice prohibits the natural oxygen flow needed by the fish. 
By mid-December two windmills on the west side of the lake 
were pumping oxygen into the water. The wind-powered gen- 
erators work even when the wind is down to two miles per 
hour; no electricity is needed to run the equipment. 

It is believed the lake was created artificially in the 1960s 
by the Minnesota DNR and stocked with fish. Initially it 
was about 15 feet deep. It's now about 10 or 11 feet deep, 
Brad said. 

The lake became — and still is — a popular family desti- 
nation, over time supplying a lot of pan fish and walleye. But 
the walleye numbers are way down now. The long winter that 
extended well into April of this year created stress for the fish 
that remain. 

"We want a sustainable fishery," Brad said. 

On a November late afternoon, Band DNR employees Kel- 
ly Applegate and Tony Lau pointed to the eroding soil that 
plugged culverts that should convey "roaring" levels of water 


from streams when they work properly. 

Instead, the pipes are barely visible or covered with dirt. 
Beavers caused a lot of the damage, Kelly said. Their dams 
create varying elevation levels throughout the area. Also, the 
long winter that extended well into April of this year created 
stress for the remaining fish. 

The culverts are being repaired now, which will allow water 
to enter the lake. Additional repairs to the berm will also help 
to raise the water level. The boat landing has been repaired, 
and a dock will be installed next spring. 

The restorative work at the lake should be completed in 
2014, Brad said. It is possible the DNR will restock fish by the 
end of the project. 


Mille Lacs Band DNR employees survey the damage 
around Namachers Lake. 
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Band Joins Pollution Study in 
Minneapolis Neighborhood 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 




The Mille Lacs Band, state Pollution Control Agency and state 
Department of Health are conducting a study of air pollution in 
the Phillips neighborhood of Minneapolis to learn more about 
pollution that may contribute to respiratory illness 
among Band members. 

Charles Lippert, an air quality techni 
cian with the Band Department of Nat- 
ural Resources and Environment, is 
conducting the study for the Band. 

Each year Band members 
move to and from the Minneap- 
olis Phillips neighborhood near 
Franklin and Cedar Avenues 
were almost 20,000 people live, 
majority being a racial minority, 
of which about 2,500 people are 
American Indians. About 550 Band 
members live in Phillips now, Charlie 
said. Often people return to the reser- 
vation with bronchitis or asthma after 
living in the Phillips neighborhood. The 
$200,000 study should help explain why 
respiratory health declines in the urban 
neighborhood, and it will include recom- 
mendations on how to improve it. 

Air is a huge global equalizer, Charlie 
said. Whereas humans may not share 
the same water source for survival, they 
do share the air. 

"Air connects all of us," Charlie said. 

"Air makes global and local one and 
the same." 

For example, the air at the Mille Lacs 
districts may look clean. But pollution 
knows no boundaries, moving continu- 
ally and in all directions. The study will 
examine air content in Phillips in two 
ways: through 26 passive monitors that 
look like narrow 18-inch stove pipes, and 
through two active pollutant monitors that look like silver mail 
boxes. The stovepipe-style monitors are scattered through the 
neighborhood, and the active monitors are at the Hans 

Christian Anderson School and near the intersection of In- 
terstate 94 and Highway 55. 

The testing so far shows that the vast majority of the air 
pollution at Phillips is from freeway vehicle combustion, espe- 
cially diesel exhaust. 

When the study ends in 2016, the state Pollution Control 
Agency will analyze the data with a tool called a "SHINY." The 
SHINY has a vast capacity for modeling weather patterns and 
linking pollution paths along those weather patterns. Once 
weather streams are identified, it will be possible to identi- 
fy pollution sources from a certain period. Six state Pollution 
Control Agency staff members are working on the study, as are 


four state Department of Health employees. 

Charlie is no stranger to air monitoring. He ran a study from 
2002 to 2009 that measured pollution at District One. Agricul- 
tural sprays, dust, forest fires — theyall blow through 
Minnesota and could contain industrial pollu- 
tion from St. Louis, Chicago or Gary, In- 
diana, among other locations. Charlie 
did particle monitoring at District 1 
to learn the content of an ultra fine 
dust that appeared. Has he ever 
noted any unexplained dust in 
the air? Yes. A sampling of pollu- 
tion at District 1 


showed that in July 2007, pollution in the air at Mille Lacs Lake 
arrived from a prairie fire in Kansas. Enough low concentra- 
tions of soot traveled northeast to make the Minnesota sunset 
look redder. It also made offices dustier, and some employees 
had itchy eyes for a few days. Still, if you breathed the air, you 
would have assumed it was pristine, Charlie said. 

The Phillips neighborhood air is of special concern to the 
Band, of course, but the state has an interest too. Phillips is 
designated as a "environmental justice community" and has 
the highest density of urban American Indians in the U.S. The 
environmental justice community was established by the Min- 
nesota Legislature in accordance with federal Environmental 
Protection Agency guidelines. The designation was designed 
to ensure that no one group in Minnesota is disproportionately 
exposed to environmental pollution, including air pollution. 


Weight Loss — #1 New 
Years Resolution 

Carol Hernandez Compliance Officer 

Year after year weight loss tops the list of New 
Year's resolutions. Gym memberships increase, 
exercise equipment is purchased and healthier 
foods land in the grocery cart. Eventually the gym is 
less crowded, the exercise equipment gathers dust 
in a corner and the grocery cart has fewer fruits and 
vegetables. The list of reasons not to exercise and 
eat healthy seems to get longer and longer as each 



Set a realistic goal. Make sure your goal is 
achievable and sustainable. 


day passes — the weather is nasty, the gym is too 
costly, there isn't enough time, you are too tired 
after work to exercise, or fruits and veggies are out 
of season. So what happens to all that motivation 
to lose weight? And how can you stay on track with 
keeping your resolution? 

Here are a few basic tips to help you be successful. 

1. Be specific about your goal. Saying that you 
want to lose weight is too general. Set a specif- 
ic goal, like you want to lose 1 0 or 20 pounds. 

2. Set a realistic goal. Make sure your goal is 
achievable and sustainable. For most people 
it would be unrealistic to set a goal to lose 20 
pounds in a month. 

3. Establish a plan to reach your goal. State 
what you are going to do and how often. For 
example you may plan on doing 30 minutes of 
exercise four or five times a week. You may plan 
on eating smaller portions. 

4. Set a time frame to reach your goal. Set a 
time frame in which you can monitor progress, 
one that is not too far into the future. You may 
start with a small goal of losing five pounds in 
30 days. It helps to see progress and then build 
from there. Know that you will have good days 
and bad days. Just don't quit. Get back on track 
and keep working at your goal. 

A website supported by the National Institutes of 
Health notes "the key to successful weight loss is 
making changes in your eating and physical activity 
habits that you can keep up for the rest of your life." 
Even if you don't need to lose weight, it's a good 
idea to follow healthy eating and exercise habits to 
keep you healthy throughout your lifetime. 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy January 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Debra Lou Bellamy 
Mary Anne Bellonger 
Art Benjamin 
Gladys Marie Benjamin 
Daniel Duane Boyd, Sr. 

Edith Ruth Bush 
Patricia Jean Clark 
Ronald James Crown 
Eugene Leonard Davis 
Lorna Jean Day 
Bonnie Jean Dorr 
John Charles Dowell 
Dora Ann Duran 
Brian Allen Eagle 
Isabel Eubanks 
Janet Lee Gahbow 
Ella Reine Garbow 
Evelyn M. Granger 
Rose Marie Holmquist 
Katherine Ann Jackson 
Charles Ted Johnson 
Grover Joseph Johnson 
Patty Jo Johnson 


Marty Kegg 
Richard Duane Kegg 
David Henry Kost 
Lucille Kuntz 
Priscilla Joann Lowman 
Gloria Jean Lowrie 
David George Matrious 
Thomas Tecumseh McKenney 
Temperance Yvonne McLain 
Michael Samuel Merrill, Jr. 
Mushkooub 
Cora Lucille Nelson 
Rosalie Ann Noonday 
Dorothy Marie Olson 
Donna Jean Pardun 
Steven Lee Pewaush 
Shelley Ann Pindegayosh 
Patricia Marie Potter 
Dora Ann Sam 
Elaine Bernadette Sam 
Henry Sam, Jr. 

Joycelyn Marie Shingobe 
Bonnie Shingobe-Neeland 
Larry Marion Smallwood 
Joseph Alex Staples 
Kathleen Marie Vanheel 


Walter James Weyaus, Sr. 
James Edwin Wind, Jr. 

Nancy Lee Wood 

Happy January 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday Jimmy on 1/4, 
love Mom, Dad, Cordell, Buddy, 
Gram K, Auntie Val, Pie, Kev, 
Uncle Brad, Brad, Brae, Peyton, 
Eric, Bryn, Wes, Jay, Peeps, Guy, 
Bruce, Jayla, Lilz, Randi, Rachel, 
Waylon, Tracy, Jake, Jarvis, 
Shelby, Max, Aidan, Sharon, 
Ravin, and Melodie. • Happy 
Birthday Dan on 1/1 2 from 
Joanne, Danni jo, Eliott, and the 
Blazer. • Happy Birthday Adam 
Parker on 1/15, love Mom, 

Dad, Sister, Gram Kim, Kyle, 
Papa Brad, Auntie Val, Pie, Kev, 
Uncle Brad, Brad, Brae, Peyton, 
Eric, Bryn, Wes, Bruce, Jayla, 
Lilz, Randi, Rachel, and Waylon. 
• Happy Birthday Brandon 
Wiedewitsch on 1/15 with 
love from Mom, Brandi, Elias, 


TANK, Alizaya, Rico, Chantel, 
and Jazmin. • Happy Birthday 
Jaeden King on 1/17 from 
your We'-eh Joanne. • Happy 
Birthday Anthony Passarelli 
on 1/18, love Mom and your 
brothers and sisters. • Happy 7 th 
Birthday Arielle Pendegayosh 
on 1/20 with love from Mom, 
Dad, Antavia, Auntie Renee, 
Uncle Steve, Gramma Jane, 
and Grandpa Bruce. • Happy 
Birthday Mckayla Boyd on 
1/21 with love from Auntie 
Tammy, Brandon, Chantel, 
Jazmin, Brandi, Elias, TANK, 
Alizaya, and Rico. • Happy 
Birthday Worm on 1/22, love 
your Harrington Family. • Happy 
Birthday Lia Rae on 1/24 from 
Grandma Joanne, Dan, and the 
Weyaus/Boyd family. • Happy 
8 th Birthday Brooklyn Dorr- 
Charwood on 1/27. Lots of love 
from Mom, Dad, big bro & baby 
bro, and Archie! 


Other 

Announcements: 

Happy Anniversary to my sister 
and brother in-law, Beverly 
and Roger Garbow, with love 
from Tam, Brandon, Chantel, 
Jazmin, Brandi, Elias, TANK, 
Alizaya, and Rico. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the February 
issue is January 15. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum January Events 

Kids Crafts: Story Book Time and Shoulder Bag 

Saturday, January 4 from Noon-3 p.m. 

Fee: $7 per kit (museum admission not included) 

Come by the Mille Lacs Indian Museum from 12 p.m -1 p.m. and listen to museum staff read storybooks while we serve a light snack and refreshments. Then from 1 p.m -3 p.m. kids will be able to 
decorate a shoulder bag. The Ojibwe Shoulder Bag activity provides a hands-on introduction to the arts and culture of the Ojibwe, a woodland people of the Great Lakes region. Please allow an hour 
to make the craft. This project is recommended for children ages five and up. For more information call the museum at 320-532-3632 or send an e-mail to millelacs@mnhs.org 

Ojibwe Mitten Workshop 

Saturday, January 25 from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. and Sunday, January 26 from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Fee: $65 for public/$60 for MN Historical Society members; additional supply fee of $1 5 
Reservations: required by January 22, call 320-532-3632 

Learn techniques for working with leather at this two-day workshop and create a pair of Ojibwe style mittens to take home. Discounted hotel rooms are available for workshop participants on Saturday 
night at Grand Casino Mille Lacs. A light lunch and refreshments will be provided both days. A minimum of five participants required to host workshop. Children under 18 must be accompanied by an 
adult. Please call the museum for reservations or more information at 320-532-3632 or send an e-mail to millelacs@mnhs.org 

The People of the Big Lake 
Broadcast Schedule 

The traditions of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, shown in historic film footage and today, 
demonstrates the importance of family, relationships and cultural continuity among this 
Band from central Minnesota. 

Check out the documentary on The MN Channel, tpt MN Channel 2.2. 

Wednesday, January 1: 11 p.m. 

Saturday, January 11, 2014: 3 a.m., 9 a.m., 3 p.m., 9 p.m. 
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For more information on upcoming broadcasts and quick access to viewing this programs 
online, visit: tpt.orq/?a=proqrams#22577 




JANUARY CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 




20 


District II 
Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 


26 


Ojibwe Mitten 
Workshop 

10 a.m -4 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 


Walking Strong 
Exercise Program 

11:30 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


14 


Walking Strong 
Exercise Program 

11:30 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


21 


Walking Strong 
Exercise Program 

11:30 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 



28 


Walking Strong 
Exercise Program 

11:30 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


The People of 
the Big Lake 
Documentary 

Airs 11 p.m. 
tpt MN Channel 2.2 


8 


Urban Area 
Snowmobile Safety 
Class 

6:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 
MCT Building 


15 


District III 

Community Meeting 

6 p.m. 

Aazhoomog 
Community Center 
Contact Jenelle for 
more information: 
320-384-6240 




9 

10 

Walking Strong 

Urban Area 

Exercise Program 

Snowmobile Safety 

11:30 a.m. 

Class 

District 1 

6:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. 

Community Center 

MCT Building 


16 

17 

All District 

Elder Meeting 

11:30 a.m. 

Mille Lacs ALU 

District 1 

Lunch provided & 
Bingo afterwards 


Walking Strong 
Exercise Program 

11:30 a.m. 

District 1 

Community Center 



23 

24 

Walking Strong 

District II 

Exercise Program 

Snowmobile Safety 

11:30 a.m. 

Class 

District 1 

6 p.m.-9 p.m. 

Community Center 

East Lake 


Community Center 

District II 

Call 320-630-2472 for 

Community Meeting 

more information 

5 p.m. 


East Lake 


Community Center 




30 

31 

Walking Strong 


Exercise Program 


11:30 a.m. 


District 1 


Community Center 


Urban Area 


Community Meeting 


5:30 p.m.-7 p.m. 


All Nations 


Indian Church 



Saturday 


4 

Kids Crafts: Story 
Book Time & 
Shoulder Bag 

Noon-3 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 


11 

The People of 
the Big Lake 
Documentary 

Airs 3 a.m., 9 a.m., 

3 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
tpt MN Channel 2.2 


18 


25 

Ojibwe Mitten 
Workshop 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 

District II 

Snowmobile Safety 
Class 

9 a.m.-12 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 
Call 320-630-2472 for 
more information 
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Child Support Program 

Contact the Child Support office to find out how to transfer your 

county case over to the tribal program. 

Monday— Friday: 8 a.m -5 p.m. 

Phone: 320-532-7555 

Reminders: 

- As we move to a New Year, Child Support reminds 
clients to update addresses and phone numbers with 
our office. 

- Annual statements for 2013 will be mailed starting 
in January. 

- Payers who are not paying their full monthly obligation 
amounts are adding to their arrears debt each month. If 
the case is with the county, it is being assessed addition- 
al interest and collection fees on top of the arrears debt 
adding up. Contact our office to find out what you can do 
about your case. 

- If your case is a county case, the tribal child support 
office registers an order with the tribal court to garnish 
wage or per capita payments and will forward payments 
to the state/tribe where your case is. Our office will refer 
you to the county with any questions pertaining to your 
case; we are only collecting for the county/state where 
your case is currently open. 

- Child Support payments garnished from per capita and 
being paid direct are not available until the second 
Thursday of the month at noon. 

- Upcoming in 2014: debit cards for Child Support. Watch 
for notices in the mail this spring. 

- Have you had your cases reviewed in the past two 
years? Have there been significant changes that 
could warrant a change in the support order? 

Contact our office to discuss reviewing your case for 
possible modification. 

- When a child has changed to another parent or guardian 
it is the responsibility of the clients to update the Child 
Support office to get the support to the guardian of the 
child. It is in the best interest of the child to notify our 
office as soon as a change occurs so we can assist with 
the process of changing the custodial parent, whether 
the change is permanent or temporary. 

- If you are a guardian for a child, you are entitled to 
support from both parents to help with the many expens- 
es involved with caring for the child. Contact our office 
for information. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each month 
at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to schedule an 
appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — we will do our best to 
serve you. Ask us about the $1 ,000 in hearing aid benefits you 
can receive from the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. To 
schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, call the Saint 
Paul office at 651-771-4019 or the Osseo office at 
763-391-7433. 

Using Illegal Drugs During 
Pregnancy 

Kathy Beaulieu-Sanders rn 

If you are pregnant, it is important that you watch what you put 
into your body. If you take drugs, your baby is also taking drugs. 
Street drugs expose you and your baby to serious problems. 
Many of them can cause premature labor, bleeding, birth 
defects and an increased risk that your baby may die of sudden 
infant death or sudden unexpected death. 

Marijuana 

Common slang names include pot, grass, reefer and weed. 

When used during pregnancy, marijuana crosses the placenta 
to the baby. Marijuana is similar in effect to cigarette smoke in 
that the toxins in marijuana decrease the supply of oxygen that 
the baby needs to grow. 

Smoking marijuana while pregnant decreases the supply 
of oxygen to the baby by increasing the amount of carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide in the blood. Marijuana 
intake while pregnant can increase the mother's risk for 
miscarriage, or cause her baby to have low birth weight or 
be born prematurely. Additionally, the baby may experience 
developmental delays as well as behavioral and learning 
problems. 

Cocaine 

Common slang names include toot, bump, C, crack, coke, snow, 
flake and candy 

If a pregnant woman uses cocaine during her pregnancy she 
will pass it through her placenta into her baby's circulation. 
Babies eliminate cocaine more slowly than adults, so the drug 
stays in the baby's body much longer than in the mother's. 


Using cocaine during pregnancy can increase the mother's 
risk for miscarriage and may cause placental abruption, a 
serious condition in which the placenta partially or completely 
separates from the uterus before the baby is born. Placental 
abruption can cause severe bleeding, pre-term birth and 
fetal death. If a woman uses cocaine throughout her entire 
pregnancy, her baby may be born with a smaller head and be 
growth restricted. If the baby is exposed to cocaine later in 
pregnancy, the baby may suffer from withdrawal symptoms 
following birth that include tremors, sleeplessness, feeding 
difficulties and muscle spasm. Some experts contend that 
babies who are exposed to cocaine will exhibit learning 
difficulties as they get older. 

Heroin 

Common slang names include junk, smack, horse and H-stuff. 

Heroin is another illicit street drug that crosses the placenta 
to the baby. Heroin is a very addictive drug that causes the 
baby to become addicted if the mother uses it regularly during 
pregnancy. Heroin affects the baby by causing premature birth, 
low birth weight, low blood sugar, breathing difficulties, and in 
some cases death. Babies that are exposed to heroin can suffer 
from withdrawal symptoms that include convulsions, diarrhea, 
sleep abnormalities, joint stiffness and irritability. 

Methamphetamine 

Common slang names include speed, meth, glass, crank, 
and crystal. 

When taken during pregnancy, this drug causes both the 
mother's and baby's heart rate to increase. Methamphetamine's 
effects on the baby are similar to those mentioned above for 
cocaine. Methamphetamine decreases the supply of oxygen for 
the baby, contributing to low birth weight. Methamphetamine 
is another drug that increase the woman's likelihood to have 
a premature birth, a possible miscarriage, and placental 
abruption. Mothers who use methamphetamine during 
pregnancy will give birth to babies that exhibit signs and 
symptoms of withdrawal that include sleeplessness, muscle 
spasms, feeding difficulties and tremors. Children born addicted 
to methamphetamine have demonstrated learning difficulties 
that can increase as they get older. 

If you take drugs it does not make you a bad person. Finding 
the courage and strength to stop using illicit substances could 
be the best gift you ever give your child. Do not be afraid to 
ask for help. Please feel free to contact MLB's Public Health 
registered nurses Kathy Beaulieu-Sanders at 320-532-751 1 or 
Kari DiGiovanni at 320-532-7457. 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours, tenants in 
Band rentals and Elders living within the 
service area should call 800-709-6445, ext. 

7433, for work orders. 

After business hours, tenants with 
maintenance emergencies should call 
866-822-8538 and press 1, 2, or 3 for their 
respective district. 
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Wildfire Safety 

Winter is a good time to think about and prepare 
for wildfire safety. To learn more about winter fire 
safety and burning permits, visit: millelacsband. 
com/district_news/preparing-wildfire-safety/ 
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SELF-PUBLISHING ELDER STORIES: 

LIFE LONG SAM YANKEE’S 

DREAMS LITTLE RENEGADE 


BAND MEMBER BRINGING OJIBWE 
DANCING LIKE BACK. WORD 

A STAR BY WORD 



Chief Executive 
Attends 2014 
State of the 
Union Address 



Congressman Rick Nolan and Chief Executive 
Melanie Benjamin 


On January 28, Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin attended 
President Obama's State of the Union address in Washington, 
D.C. Melanie was a guest of Congressman Rick Nolan, the U.S. 
Representative for Minnesota's 8th district. Joined by Carri 
Jones, Tribal Chair of the Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe, Mela- 
nie was seated in the gallery overlooking the floor of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for the joint session of Congress, 
which also included President Obama's Cabinet and members 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. Melanie and Congressman Nolan 
took time to visit the statue of Anishinabe Chief Buffalo in the 
U.S. House of Representatives Rayburn House Office Building. 

"The Ojibwe people and their elected leaders here in the 
Eighth District are so important, and contribute so much to 
our economy, our culture, and our way of life here in northern 
Minnesota - I am honored to have Chief Executive Melanie 
Benjamin of the Mille Lacs Band and Tribal Chair Carri Jones 
of the Leech Lake Band as my guests for what is traditionally 
the most important annual address the President of the United 
States makes to the American people," Nolan said. 
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Pre-register by calling 

320-532-7486 

or Onsite registration 
1 p.m. at the 

Grand Casino Hinckley 

Events & Convention Center 


No Alcohol Allowed 


Teams 3-5 Men+ J/s 1-3 Youth 
3 women allowed ISyr + Sri /years Old 


Each singer must lead 


$1500 | $400 
$1000 I $300 
$800 | $200 
$500 I $100 




Special Room Rate 
Friday 7 lh - $49.90 
& Saturday, 8 ' • $59.90 
Mention; Hand Drum Contest 
to receive special rate. 


try 

Chief Executive Office 
& Grand Casino Hinckley 


FREE & OPEN TO PUBLIC! 


2014 State of the 
Band Address 

Each year the Chief Executive of the Mille Lacs Band address- 
es the community, reflecting on the previous year and looking 
forward to the one ahead. For her 2014 address, Chief Exec- 
utive Melanie Benjamin focused on traditional Ojibwe values 
and how the Seven Grandfather Teachings can lead to a good 
life. We've reprinted Melanie's full remarks in this issue for 
those who may have missed the speech. Miigwech to every- 
one who made this special event happen! 
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Mille Lacs Band's Corporate Commission Announces New 
Brand Identity 

Sarah C. Barten Public Relations Specialist 

The Corporate Commission of Mille Lacs Band has built a repu- 
tation for savvy business leadership and entrepreneurial vision 
through the successful development and operation of Grand 
Casino Mille Lacs and Grand Casino Hinckley, and the more 
recent acquisitions of the Crowne Plaza St. Paul Riverfront and 
the DoubleTree by Hilton hotels in St. Paul. 

All that was missing was an identity that reflected the spirit 
of business intellect... until now. The Corporate Commission 
is pleased to announce its new brand identity — Mille Lacs 
Corporate Ventures. 

"By connecting people, ideals and capital, we are growing 
a regional economy that benefits all Minnesotans," said Joe 
Nayquonabe, CEO of Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures. "Our new 
brand better represents who we are as a company, the value 
we add to the Mille Lacs region, and what we stand for in the 
business world." 

The overall design of the logo was inspired by traditional 
Ojibwe beadwork. The floral element represents growth and 


Building Community 

An update from the Office of Community Development 

not only be fun for tenants, but educational with an outcome 
of caring for and respecting rental property. 

Also, I would like to start conducting our own first-time 
homebuyer classes for Band members, because it makes 
sense to educate them on how to prepare for homeownership. 
Along with this, I would like to teach budgeting. This priority 
also falls in line with a partnership of the HUD 184 home loan 
program through Woodlands Bank, which will help decrease 
the waiting list for home ownership. We have so many people 
on the wait list to be a homeowner; changes "in" house, and 
partnering with the Woodlands Bank will help Band members 
be successful in home ownership. 

As I learn more in my role, I hope to keep projects moving 
along, continue to work with compassion, and be a good leader 
for our communities. Lastly, I have included our proposed proj- 
ect list for Community Development 2014, which is also high 
priority for our communities. 

District I 

- Construct nine living units total. This could be duplexes, 
four-plexes, or single-family homes. 

- Rehabilitate four rental units. 

District II 

- Construct six living units total. These are mainly single 
family homes. 

- Rehabilitate three rental units. 

District III 

- Construct 15 living units total. These could be duplexes 
or single-family homes. 

- Rehabilitate two rental units. 

Please note that these projects are proposed, and could 
change at any time. These construction/rehabilitation projects 
are only a portion of our goals for fiscal year 2014 in Commu- 
nity Development. Other projects that are not listed, but are 
a priority: infrastructure, road repairs, park development/up- 
dates, parking lot repaving, and sewer/water mains. 


Katie Draper Commissioner of Community Development 

After being appointed Commissioner of Community Develop- 
ment in April, I spent most of the past six months learning 
about being a new leader for the Band. 

This adventure thus far has been challenging, and I defi- 
nitely have my hands full! I have adopted a "flat organization" 
leadership style with an open door policy, which means that 
anyone who needs to discuss an issue — no matter what the 
topic — is welcomed. 

During these first months, I've met with staff at all levels 
of Community Development to understand how they felt as 
employees. It is important for me to show employees the val- 
ue they bring to our department. I frequently pop in at staff 
meetings to keep up to date on what is happening in our com- 
munities. I have also visited Band member's homes to discuss 


concerns, working to fairly devise a solution to help them. 

For example, Band member David Matrious had been 
working to get a home for many, many years. We understood 
David's frustration; now he has a home where his roots are 
planted. The feedback I have received for these occasions has 
been both humbling and gratifying. 

I certainly cannot take credit for all of the construction 
projects by Community Development, but as a team we have 


accomplished the following: 

- Completed 31 rehabs with 20 more under construction 

- Tore down five units and replaced them with new units 

- Constructed a new four-plex near Wahkon, and built 
nine new single family housing units 

- Built a storage shed, shower house, and storm shelter 
on the D-l traditional grounds 

- Started construction on a new powwow arena in D-l 

- Completed a new metal roof on the Community Center 
and Ceremonial Building in D-lll 

- Installed a sign at the Stevens Lake Cemetery. 

In addition to the above, intersection safety improvement 
projects took place on Highway 169 at three locations near 
Wigwam Bay. The improvements consisted of left and right 
hand turn lanes, grading and sight line improve- 
ments, and increased lighting. 

Repaving projects in 2013 included Mosey 
Drive, Bugg Hill, the Mille Lacs Band Government 
Center and the East Lake Community Center park- 
ing lot. We constructed a new overflow parking 
lot at the Government Center, constructed and 
paved a new road at the East Lake Center to ac- 
cess the rear of the building. Finally, roads, water, 
and sewer service were installed in Phase II of 
Zhingwaak Oodena (Hinckley). 

As we roll into the next year, we have set 
three top priorities in Community Development. 
As you know, each year we have community 
clean up with the help of dumpsters in each dis- 
trict. An opportunity to bring people together is to 
combine the clean up with a neighborhood pic- 
nic. That would mean getting outside our homes 
to come together in our villages - an opportunity to see each 
other, get to know neighbors, and build relationships to make 
our communities safer. Small steps often bring big outcomes. 

This year I also would like to create a tenant curriculum 
because a few of our tenants do not know how to care for their 
rental units. Other reservations have created programs to edu- 
cate Band members on how to do simple maintenance tasks at 
home. I would like to build on this to create a program that will 



Constructing more living units in each district is on the 
proposed project list for Community Development in 2014 


prosperity and the base of the mark is a stylized "M," 
representing "Mille Lacs." 

The new name holds significance too. "Mille Lacs" 
not only identifies the location, but also indicates the 
corporation's relationship to the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe. The words "Corporate Ventures" represent a 
business entity and a new journey. 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures also has a new web- 
site at www.mlcorporateventures.com . The web- 
site was developed to better serve the company's tra- 
ditional visitors while also enriching interactions with 
potential business partners as the company expands 
into the hospitality industry. 

"Our company has evolved since our last website 
re-design. Our focus and approach have grown over the 
past year and it was important to develop a website 
that more accurately conveys our corporate vision," 
Nayquonabe said. 
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The Corporate Commission of Mille Lacs reveals a new 
brand identity and website 
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State of the Band Address — Bimaadiziwin: Living a Good Life 

Melanie Benjamin Mille Lacs Band Chief Executive 


A niin! Bozhoo! Mr. Speaker, Members of the Band Assem- 
bly, Madame Chief Justice, Judges of the Court of Central 
Jurisdiction, my fellow Band members and honored guests: It 
is my duty under Band law and my honor as Chief Executive to 
deliver the State of the Band Address each year on the second 
Tuesday in January. 

To our Band members — welcome home — it is always a 
joy to see this many of us, from different clans but all family, in 
this room together. It always warms my heart to see families 



"As Chief Executive, my most 
important job is to preserve 
the sovereignty of the Band." 

- Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin 

sitting together. On that note, today is a special day for my 
family. I'd like to wish my sister, Tempy, who is here today, a 
very Happy Birthday — Happy Birthday, Tempy! 

What I've learned from my elders and my own experience, 
is that the State-of-the-Band is an important time to speak to 
all clans, all families, as a Community. I take this responsibility 
very seriously and talk to many Band Members while I plan this 
speech. I especially ask advice from our elders and spiritual 
leaders. As Native people, we sometimes get trapped in nega- 
tive self-talk, focusing on what is wrong with people we know 
and our community. 

Today, I want to focus on what is right about us. As Chief 
Executive, my most important job is to preserve the sovereignty 
of the Band. Sovereignty is our inherent right to govern our- 
selves. Our ancestors fought so hard to keep sovereignty be- 
cause they knew it would help the Band preserve a way of life. 
What better way to keep our language, protect our spiritual 
beliefs, uphold our traditions and way of life — than to be 
able to write our own laws and follow them? In our Band Code, 
there are Ojibwe words and Anishinaabe teachings throughout 
it. The foundation of our legal system is "sha wa ni ma" — the 
judges are to have compassion for people in our courts. 

The Seven Grandfather Teachings 

However, many of our teachings are not written down many 
places. These teachings are direction toward a path of living a 
good life. Sometimes called the Seven Grandfather Teachings, 
they were handed down to us by our great grand-parents, and 


their grandparents. Our word for a Good Life is "Bimaadiziwin." 
These seven teachings are at the core of who we are as a Band, 
and when we follow these teachings, we see what is right and 
good about us as Anishinabe people and as a community. 

First "Nibwaakaawin" — wisdom. In Ojibwe, this word 
also means "intelligence." It is given by the Creator to be used 
for the good of the people. To obtain Wisdom takes patience, 
time and making mistakes. We think of elders when we think 
of wisdom — but our elders tell us they also once and made 
mistakes. But we can learn from their mistakes and avoid 
them! Listening, rather than talking, is how we gain wisdom. 
If you are asking an elder for advice, you are on the right path. 
Offer asema, ask with respect and listen, and you can learn 
so much. Elders like Joe Nayquoanbe, Sr. or A.J. Nickaboine 
or Lee Staples or Amik, or so many of our mothers and grand- 
mothers — They have the valuable wisdom to share. 

Second, "Zaagi'idiwin" — love. Love has no conditions, 
and when people are weak they need love the most. I was 
told that people need to have some love for themselves before 
they can truly love someone else, which is tied to being proud 
of who we are, of our identity as Anishianbe. To me, when one 
of our teenagers walks into their grandma's house and shovels 
her driveway without being asked — that's love. When a niece 
visits her auntie in the hospital — that's love. When families 
take in a nephew and treat him like a son — that's love. Love 
("Zaagi'idiwin") is a thousand acts of kindness that go on in our 
community every day. 

Third "Manaadendamowin" — Respect. To honor all cre- 
ation is to have respect, but you must give respect if you wish 
to receive it. We offer asema before we take something from 
the land, to say Miigwech to the creator, to the land and the 
animal or food we take from the earth. Respect means we do 
not take more than we need. We are also meant to respect one 
another, and show respect to the Manidoo when others need 
help: We put out asema when someone needs help or is ill... 
that is respect and love. 

But we must begin by respecting ourselves. We all make 
poor choices sometimes. I know a Band member named Kim- 
berly Sam who decided she was not the person she wanted 
to be. She was in a bad place. She came back home and pur- 
sued training. Now she works for our community counseling 
our people. To me this shows that she has self-respect — she 
knew she was put in this world for a purpose. She found her 
purpose and serves her community out of respect to her rela- 
tives and friends that need help. 

The fourth teaching is "Aakode'ewin" — bravery. In Ojib- 
we, this means "having a fearless heart." It means doing the 
right thing even when that is hard or unpleasant. Our people 
have always admired our 
Ogitchidaag — our warriors 
who defend our country. 

Bravery is the ability to hold 
firm in your thoughts and 
stand strong, even if you do 
not know what will happen. 

Bravery is around us every 
day. It's the teen mother who 
gets her GED and registers 
for college classes. It's the 
middle-aged man who trains 
for his first marathon. And 
it's also people like Sid Lu- 
cas who chose law enforce- 
ment as a career, because he 
wanted to protect the safety 
of Native people. We admire 
bravery of all kinds, and 
brave deeds are done every 


day in our communities by many people. 

Fifth, "Gwayakwaadiziwin" — honesty. To us, honesty is 
being brave and facing the situation, and it means being truth- 
ful in word and action. Linder this teaching, we learn we must 
look at ourselves and how we've lived our own lives before 
judging others. In our language, this teaching can also mean 
"righteousness", living our life, living each day, with integrity. 

Sixth — "Dabaadendiziwin" — humility. This can also 
mean "compassion." Humility is to know we are a sacred part 
of creation. We are equal to others, but not better. People who 
follow this teaching don't talk about themselves much. Those 
who are humble have the wisdom to understand their own gifts 
— and they also have the wisdom to know that they do not 
have all the answers. They don't brag about their accomplish- 
ments, their strengths or knowledge. The wisest among us are 
often the quietest. They are kind and generous. To me, wisdom 
and humility walk hand in hand. 

Finally, "Debwewin" — truth. Truth is to know all of these 
things and to always speak the truth. Do not deceive others 
or yourself. Sometimes being truthful with each other is hard. 
No one wants to tell a friend they have a problem with alcohol 
or drugs. Telling the truth can be lonely. Sometimes the most 
difficult person to be truthful with is ourselves — being honest 
with ourselves and others takes bravery. 

Discovering the good life 

Together, these Seven teachings provide a pathway to "Bi- 
maadiziwin" — a good life. For Anishinabe people, the good 
life does not mean making money, buying things, or winning 
awards. Rather, it has to do with taking care of yourself, 
your family and your community. It is showing love by per- 
forming acts of kindness. It is having the courage to be honest 
with ourselves and with others. It is getting wisdom through 
years of listening to others and learning from our mistakes. 
It is being generous to our family and community without 
expecting anything in return. It is living life as a kind, humble 
member of the community. This is the idea behind The Good 
Life, Bimaadizwin. 

Many of you perform these acts of kindness, and honor your 
elders. I know that you do. I see it every day! 

We all know some people who lived their lives this way. 
We have lost many of them over the last several years. They 
were keepers of the language and the traditions. But even 
though some of them are gone, what better way to pay tribute 
to their lives than to try to live the way they did? This pathway 
still exists — and there are people who can help us on our 
journey. Start by offering asema to one of our elders and ask 
their advice. 
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I know many young people who are asking 
themselves, how do I give my life true meaning? 

There are many ways. But when you lose your- 
self in cause that is bigger than your own life, a 
cause like your own community, a cause like the 
Mille Lacs Band, you will find that it adds greater 
meaning to your life. 

On this matter of living a good life, today I am 
announcing the establishment of "The Mille Lacs 
Band Cultural Preservation Board." This morn- 
ing I signed an Executive Order establishing this 
Board. The Board's task will be to advise me and 
my cabinet members on the best practices for 
preserving our language, culture, and traditions. 

Working with the Commissioners, this Board will 
assist the Executive branch in proposing some 
laws to the Band Assembly on how we pre- 
serve our heritage in the decades and centuries 
to come. I will appoint members to this Board 
in February. 

Part of living the good life is being safe and secure. Over 
the last decade, we have seen an increase in violent crime on 
the reservation related to gang activity. The nature of some of 
these crimes has been horrific. I've talked to elders who are 
afraid to leave their homes. I've talked to children who are 
afraid to walk home from school. We are in a crisis. 

Albert Einstein was once asked to define the word, "Insan- 
ity". He said, insanity is "doing the same thing over and over 
again and expecting different results." As we battle crime, 
one fact is clear: To make our reservation safer, we must make 
major changes. To continue on as we have is not an option. 
Therefore, I'm announcing today a major Law Enforcement and 
Public Safety initiative for 2014. There are 4 key parts. 

Last year I announced an investigation of our tribal police 
Department. This investigation was conducted by two attor- 
neys with expertise in law enforcement on Indian reservations. 
One is the former head of the American Civil Liberties Union of 
Minnesota, and the other is a former Assistant United States 
Attorney. The investigation resulted in a final report, and in- 
cluded many recommendations for improving public safety on 
the Reservation. The Band Assembly has the report. What I 
can share with you today, is that if we move ahead with these 
recommendations, there will be a complete overhaul of law 
enforcement with a new structure. These changes should 
improve public safety, as well as create trust between Band 
Members and tribal police. 

One major change includes creating a new position of 
"Commissioner of Public Safety" in the Executive Branch. This 
person would be someone with strong law enforcement expe- 
rience in Indian country and experience building positive rela- 
tionships between communities and police officers. This new 
Commissioner would oversee the Chief of Police and the tribal 


The Seven Grandfather Teachings 

In her State of the Band address, Chief Executive 
Melanie Benjamin outlined the seven teachings that 
lead to a good life. Handed down by generations be- 
fore us, these teachings are at the core of the Band's 
identity. We've listed the English and Ojibwe trans- 
lations of the wisdom below. 

1 . Wisdom = Nibwaakaawin 

2. Love = Zaagi'idiwin 

3. Respect = Manaadendamowin 

4. Bravery = Aakode'ewin 

5. Honesty = Aakode'ewin 

6. Humility = Dabaadendiziwin 

7. Truth = Debwewin 


police department, rather than the Solicitor General. This new 
chain of command would create a Band counter-part to the 
State Commissioner of Public Safety. 

A second recommendation is that we increase community 
policing. Community members would be trained to serve as 
constables, working on the ground with police officers and 
with community members, making law enforcement an out- 
growth of our community and part of our community. 

A third change is already in motion. Last year, the Band ap- 
plied to the United States Department of Justice for federal 
help under the Tribal Law and Order Act. Department of Justice 
attorneys visited the reservation in September to get a better 
picture about how bad violent crime really is on the reserva- 
tion. I'm told these officials were shocked at how bad things 
are. I expect to hear whether our application is approved in 
upcoming months. If it is approved, here is what will change: 
there will be federal prosecution of many of the violent crimes 
on the reservation, and federal sentences. Instead of facing 
short sentences in Milaca or even Stillwater, those commit- 
ting violent crimes would be facing long federal sentences in 
Leavenworth or another federal prison. This was a desperate 
move made out of a place of desperation — our hope as elect- 
ed officials is that federal prosecution and federal prison will 
discourage violent crimes and gang activity on the reservation. 

Stronger law enforcement and tougher penalties are not 
enough, however. Our values of love and respect mean we 
must practice forgiveness and compassion when Band Mem- 
bers return home. Ex-offenders are faced with barriers. Many 
are unable to find housing or work. Federal laws prevent many 
from working in our casinos and in some of our government 
programs. But there are other struggles, with substance abuse, 
mental and physical health problems, family reunification.... 
the list goes on and on. In some communities, wrap-around 
programs provide support to help these people integrate into 
their communities. As part of this Law Enforcement Initiative, 
I hereby direct the Commissioners of Health Human Services, 
Administration and Community Development to work together 
to coordinate wrap-around services for Band Members return- 
ing from incarceration. 

Wrap-around services are not just needed for Band Mem- 
bers released from incarceration. Many families find them- 
selves in crisis for many reasons. To Commissioner Moose, 
your priority for 2014 is to develop a plan and coordinate wrap- 
around services for all Band Members and families in crisis. 
The wrap around program will bridge family support services, 
mental health services, chemical health services, emergency 
services with other Band programs, such as, housing, TANF, 
and the Department of Labor. 

Upgrades ahead in hospitality, education 

Part of surviving in the 21st Century so that we can live the 
good life means participating in the state and national econo- 
my. This last year, the Band purchased two hotels downtown 


St. Paul and now owns more than half the hotel rooms in the 
Capitol City. I'm pleased to announce that we have signed a 
deal to upgrade the Crowne Plaza in St. Paul to an Interconti- 
nental Hotel, which will move this hotel from the upscale cat- 
egory into the luxury category. All of the rooms, public spaces, 
bars, restaurants and meeting rooms will be renovated. This 
speaks to our commitment to high quality assets and making 
big moves to diversify and expand our economy outside of In- 
dian gaming. I'm told this will likely be the biggest news in 
hospitality in the State of Minnesota this year. 

In 2014, we plan to add to our hospitality portfolio, convert- 
ing Eddy's into a premier destination resort on Mille Lacs Lake. 
This also speaks to how confident we are in Lake Mille Lacs as 
a fishery and tourist destination. The Band is heavily invested 
in maintaining the fishery and quality of the lake, and confident 
the Lake will continue to serve as a premier fishery and tourist 
destination. We are also working on acquiring another major 
hotel property, which will be announced later this year. 

Other good news is that this is the first year of the Corpo- 
rate Commission's existence that our non-gaming businesses 
have turned a profit, which speaks to strong management with 
Band leaders at the helm. To the Commissioner of Corporate 
Affairs, I hereby direct you to continue working to diversi- 
fy our economy to provide non-gaming job opportunities for 
Band Members. 

A good life means meaningful work. Diversifying our econ- 
omy will result in creation of jobs that are open to all quali- 
fied Band Members, but we also need to work closely with 
Band Members to help them develop qualifications for new 
positions. Also, we must review our policies and procedures 
to remove barriers preventing Band Members from being hired. 
Policies are created by people, and no person is perfect so no 
policies are ever perfect. These policies have existed for many 
years unchanged. Good management is flexible, with policies 
constantly under review, and constantly being improved. I di- 
rect Assistant Commissioner Michelle Palomaki to undertake a 
complete review of our Department of Labor policies and make 
recommendations to the Band Assembly for changes during 
2014. Every Band Member who wants to work should have a 
job opportunity. 

To Commissioner Katie Draper, I also direct you to conduct 
a complete review of our housing policies, with a goal of end- 
ing homelessness on the Reservation. Ending Homelessness 
means that if a family or person does become homeless, we 
will have a crisis response system to assess their needs and 
quickly provide them the opportunity to access stable housing. 
It does not mean that no one will experience homelessness 
ever again. The State just released a very good report with 
strategies for ending homelessness that was developed in con- 
sultation with Tribal Nations. I direct Commissioner Draper to 
apply these strategies to housing opportunities for Band Mem- 
bers. Be creative, be flexible, and make ending homelessness 
in 2014 your top priority. 
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Part of living the good life is being healthy. We all know we 
have issues with obesity, heart disease and diabetes. Losing 
weight is not easy, however. I'm today challenging families to 
come together as a community, and participate in the Mille 
Lacs Band Weight Loss Challenge. Each team must be fami- 
ly members and all live in the same house. There will be re- 
quired weigh-ins, fitness assessments, nutrition assessments, 
cooking classes and meal planning. There will be two sessions 
and each will be 16 weeks long. Included in this order I have 
attached some funding for a Band-wide weight loss contest. 
Competition will be among families. 

Hopefully this incentive will get us all eating healthy and 
exercising: The prize money is $5000 for first place, $3000 for 
second place and $2000 for third place! We will be making 
these awards twice next year. If you wish to form a team and 
enter the contest, the details will be in the Band newspaper. 

A good life means education. In Minnesota, we face an ed- 
ucational crisis for Native students. Of all 50 states, a recent 
study showed the Minnesota is the worst in the country for 
graduation of Native American youth. We are in 50th place! 
The legacy of boarding schools, in which children were taught 
that their language, their culture, and the teachings from their 
parents and grandparents were bad, is still haunting us today. 
But there is reason for hope. A key to successful education is 
developing the identity of our Youth as Anishinabe people who 
are proud of who they are, who know their culture and their 
language. This is a fact that has been documented in research. 
For decades, our schools have offered Ojibwe and cultural 
classes, but we need to go further than that. In 2014, 1 direct 
Commissioner Suzanne Merrill to increase immersion classes 
offered to students and adults, also using the Immersion Camp. 

We also MUST hire more American Indian educators who 
combine strong academics with culture. There are programs 
like the Native Teacher's Program at St. Scholastica, that are 
graduating Native teachers who speak Ojibwe who are looking 
for jobs. A recent report by MinnCan, a non-profit that stud- 
ies education in Minnesota, found that schools in Minneap- 
olis, Detroit Lakes and Cloquet who hire these teachers have 
the highest success and test scores of Indian students in the 



Joe Nayquonabe, Commissioner of 
Corporate Affairs 


State. Prioritize recruiting Native teachers who've been taught 
to work with Native youth to work in our schools and to offer 
science, reading and math camps in the summer. 

Finally, continue work on the Niigaan Youth Program, which 
will be our version of the Boys and Girls Club, but culturally 
based. I direct you to work closely with the new Cultural Pres- 



ervation Board to put this pro- 
gram together, including Ojibwe 
Language lessons and immer- 
sion activities, and include fam- 
ilies in these activities. 

County and state relation 

At this time, I want to address 
the other governments that we 
work with in Minnesota. What 
the Mille Lacs Band seeks above 
all other things is the ability to 
live the good life: Bimaadiziwin. 

Right now, Mille Lacs County 
opposes our applications to the 
federal government to place our 
own tribal fee land into trust 
status, and our application to 
the federal government to get 
extra help on our law enforce- 
ment issues. We are seeking housing and economic develop- 
ment for our people. We are seeking federal help for public 
safety. What are you seeking in opposing us? In the past, both 
sides have used words of anger. Today, I want to extend to the 
County an invitation. Work with us. Let's build this region into 
a community that is safe, prosperous and a healthy place to 
raise all our children. I extend this invitation to Pine County and 
Aitken County and all the Counties and towns in the region. 
Let's make this a place where we can live and work together 
in peace and grow old together. Whether that means working 
together on law enforcement issues or economic development 
projects, why don't we try to work together? What has working 
against us done for you except cost millions of dollars? We 
would be so much stronger and better if we set our bad feel- 
ings aside worked for a brighter tomorrow. 

I am not making this offer out of weakness. I am making 
the offer to Mille Lacs County because you always lose! As 
the largest taxpayer in Mille Lacs County, we Band members 
are tired of footing the bill while you fight us on everything and 
always lose! I would think you would get tired of it too! It's 
your choice! 

It is now twenty years since we fought battles over hunting, 
fishing and gathering. Many of those who insisted on fighting 
us are no longer here. In another decade or two, all of them 
will be gone. It is my hope that there is a new generation of 
Minnesotans: People who have grown up with Indian tribes 
as job providers and reservations as centers of economic op- 
portunity. I believe that there are many young, smart people 
in this region who understand that the Mille Lacs Band is not 
going anywhere. We will always be here! These people see 
the wisdom of working with us to grow the economy, to bring 
better public safety to the region, and they themselves will be- 
come healthier, wealthier and wiser as the region grows and 
improves. Think of what we can build together! 

To the political leaders of Minnesota, I say let us sit down 
in friendship and talk about the future! I believe we can rea- 
son our way through any differences we may have. There is so 
much we can do together. We can work together to bring con- 
ventions to St. Paul! We can build a new economy in East-Cen- 
tral Minnesota! Imagine what we can do together! 

For the State of Minnesota, please keep in mind that we 
have two matters where we will not compromise. First, our 
sovereignty is our right to govern ourselves. We do not com- 
promise on sovereignty, and never will. 

Second: Our Reservation exists! That is a legal and histor- 
ical fact! We respectfully ask that you do your legal research 
rather than listening to those still fighting lost battles of 20 
years ago, and put our Reservation on your maps! The United 
States government has us on their maps, it's time you did too! 
All we ask is that you follow the law. 

For most other matters, keep in mind the goals of the Band 
and the State are the same! We all seek to make this part of 


Minnesota safer. We all seek to bring economic development 
to all of Minnesota! We all seek communities that are better 
for our children! We all seek communities where our people 
can grow old in safety. We all seek better health care and 
housing. Let us not follow the negative ways of the past! Let 
us move forward into a brighter tomorrow. Let your legacy be 
that you followed the law and made Minnesota better! 

Hope for the future 

Let me close by talking about the future. Band Members: let 
us focus this year on the seven teachings that were handed 
down to us by our grandparents: Wisdom, love, respect, brav- 
ery, honesty, humility and truth. Let us use these teachings to 
seek the good life: "Bimaadiziwin." We have these teachings 
in our strategic plan and these principles are part of our vision 
and mission as a people. Let's keep them in mind as we go 
through the year. 

Second, the economic battle ground of the twenty first cen- 
tury is in diversifying our economy. Let's continue to grow our 
non-gaming economy. Let's create jobs for Band members in 
the area they choose to work in, educate the workforce and 
grow our economy on and off the reservation. 

Tribes all over American are in all kinds of businesses. Im- 
porting, exporting, construction, security, manufacturing — we 
can enter this economy in all kinds of businesses. Many people 
want to partner with us. Let's explore all these new possibil- 
ities. 

Third, let's make this reservation a safer place. We hope to 
improve our police force and work with the Federal and State 
governments to bring in additional resources. Let's enforce the 
laws along with other governments to provide justice to our 
people. But let's do it with the support of the community! 

Finally, let's look to the future with hope! In our veins runs 
the blood of survivors. If we work together, our people will not 
only endure, but we will prevail. I truly believe this! 

We have survived, and now it is our time! 

Our time for business! 

Our time for the success of our communities! 

Our time for a revival of our language! 

Our time for a glorious new age of our spirit, our culture, 
our traditions! 

Our time for living the good life, for Bimaadiziwin! 

We will get help from our spiritual leaders who will show 
us the way! 

We will get guidance and inspiration from our elders! 

We hope to get help from our friends and allies! 

With all this going for us, we cannot lose! 

We will measure success by building a future of hope for 
our children! 

We will struggle, we will fight! 

AND WE WILL WIN!! 

MIIGWECH! ! ! 
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Community Health Assessment Results 

Mille Lacs Band Public Health Department 


In 2013, Mille Lacs Public Health collected 629 surveys from 
community members across the districts. A summary of 
the results: 

What challenges does the Band face? 

- Over half were unemployed. 

- The top reason participants did not have a job was trans- 
portation/driver's license. 

- Almost half did not have driver's license. 

- The most common reason for not having a driver's li- 
cense is because of financial reasons like fees or fines. 

- Most women do not use an effective form of birth control. 

- 70% are current smokers. 

- Only 1 5% have never smoked. 

- About half were worried about being a victim of gang 
crime in the last year. 

- The most commonly named neighborhood problems 


were messy yards, wild dogs, and abandoned houses. 

- Most who inject illegal drugs used dangerous needle 
practices, like reusing or sharing needles. 

- 1 out of 5 participants saw needles lying outside in the 
past month. 

- 56% experienced at least one type of abuse in the 
past year. 

In what ways is Mille Lacs healthy? 

- The most common traditional activities are going to 
powwows, eating traditional foods, and smudging. 

- 9 out of 10 participants were satisfied or very satisfied 
with their lives. 

- More than half always or usually get the social or emo- 
tional support they need. 

- Most participants reported safe driving behaviors, like 
wearing seatbelts and not talking or texting on cell 


The Luxembourg American Cemetery and 

Arne Vainio, M.D. Family Practice Physician Stephan Hoglund Photographer 


The morning dawned bright and sunny on a 
beautiful day. We had picked up some blue- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries and other 
foods that were as close as we could find 
to our traditional foods when we were in 
downtown Luxembourg the day before. 

Ivy had emailed Joy back and forth several times and she 
was waiting for us at the cemetery. As far as Ivy and Jacob 
knew, we were going to make an offering of food and tobac- 
co and Ivy was going to touch her great uncle Johnny's grave 
marker for her grandmother. 5,076 white marble crosses and 
white marble Stars of David were laid out in perfect arching 
rows that went over a hill and into the distance. A great for- 
est surrounded the perfect cemetery lawns and the sky was a 
brilliant blue. We followed Joy through the grave markers to 
the far end. 

We got there and Ivy sat on the grass in front of Johnny's 
grave marker. Joy and Jacob and I stood silently as Ivy slow- 
ly ran her fingers over the carved inscription and as her hand 
followed the outline of the cross. Through three generations 
she was finally doing what her grandmother had wanted to 
do all these years. Ivy didn't know when she was growing up 
as a little girl and spending time with her grandmother that 
her grandmother was putting her love for her brother into Ivy. 
Exchanging Christmas presents, family meals, telling stories. . . 
all meant for this moment. 

We asked Joy if we could give a food offering at the grave 
and she said this would be fine and she was going to leave and 
give us our privacy. We asked her to stay as a representative 
of our country as she is originally from Montana and by law all 
of the workers at any of the overseas cemeteries have to be 
American. 

I opened the bag and took out my asemaa. Ivy and Jacob 
and Joy each took some and we offered it to all four direc- 
tions and I thanked the creator in Ojibwe for giving us this day. 
We put some asemaa with the food and we each ate some of 
the berries and put the rest at the base of the grave marker. 
In Ojibwe I thanked our ancestors and the spirits who watch 
over us and protect us and invited them to share in the food 
we brought. 

I took out the pipe I was given and fitted the stem to the 
bowl. When I had it blessed, Lee told me the living trees and 
the ancient stone come together to help our people when the 
pipe is assembled and his words were in my thoughts. I took 
a small pinch of asemaa and held it high and spoke the words 


Lee had taught me. In Ojibwe I thanked the Creator and put the 
asemaa into the bowl. I took another pinch of asemaa, held it 
high and thanked the spirits that help the Creator and put that 
into the bowl. Again for the spirits in the East, the South, the 
West and the North. Asemaa for the spirits in my homeland, 
the spirits in the forests and the lakes. The big animals. The 
little animals. The birds, the trees, the spirits who once lived 
among us, the sun, the moon and any other spirits I may have 
forgotten. 

I held a pinch of asemaa high in the air for Sgt. John Mercer 
and thanked him for his sacrifice and put it in the bowl. 

I had found the names of every crew member who died 
on that plane with him and I held asemaa up in their names 
and thanked them individually. I offered asemaa for all of our 
veterans and Ogichidaa and named as many as we could think 
of. The list was long. 

"Odaapinik nidasemaam." Accept this tobacco. 

"Zhawenimishig." Have compassion for me. 

I lit the bowl and smoked the pipe for the very first time. 
The asemaa burned brightly and I inhaled the smoke deep in- 
side me, held it for a moment and as I breathed it out the wind 
accepted it and took it gently into the sky. 

When I finished, I set the pipe at the base of the grave 
marker. 

I pulled the hand drum from the bag and this was the first 
time Ivy and Jacob had seen it painted. The medicine wheel 
and the caduceus blended together perfectly and the red, 
white, yellow and black were a stark contrast against the buf- 
falo hide of the drum. The birds were the only witnesses to our 
presence and their songs could be heard throughout the ceme- 
tery. The words to the soldier song our people have carried for 
generations came easily as I sang in front of Ivy and Jacob for 
the first time and I sang loudly for our warriors. Joy was crying 
as the last echoes of the song carried over the hill and among 
the graves. 

I pulled out my phone and held it above the grave marker. 
At age 93, Major Joseph Gomer is one of the greatest living 
Americans and he was a Tuskegee Airman and a Red Tail fight- 
er pilot in World War II. As a black man, he was mistreated and 
held back, but was to be one of the best pilots ever and went 
on to save countless lives. I had sought him out and told him 
about our trip and asked if he would speak to John. Ivy and 
Jacob didn't know who was about to speak as I hit the play 
button on the recorder: 

"John, this is Joe Gomer, Major, United States Air Force, re- 



phones while driving. 

What are the community members' ideas to 
make Mille Lacs a healthier place? 

1. Cultural teachings, activities, and language 

2. Activities and programs for children and youth 

3. Transportation, fuel, and drivers; license related services 

What services do the most people think the 
Band should provide? 

Participants think it would help people settle back into the 
community after prison if the Band helped with employment 
and job placement services. 

What did we learn from this Community Health 
Assessment? 

Overall, we found there are strengths in the community and 
also opportunities to make the Band healthier. 

Memorial 


tired. I was a Red Tail pilot with the Tuskegee Airmen in 1944 
and I escorted B-24s and B-25s. I want to thank you for your 
service. You served not just yourself, but all of mankind and 
we all thank you." 

This was a powerful moment and all of us were silent. The 
only sounds were the birds and the sound of a helicopter in 
the distance. 

Ivy was crying as I hit the play button again. Her grand- 
mother's voice came through clearly: 

"Hi, Johnny. This is your sister Teresa. I sure missed you 
and I didn't know they ever found you and through the years 
I always thought you might walk through my door. I'm an old 
lady now and I've really missed you. I'm 87 and you would 
have been about 89 and I might see you soon. 

I've got a wonderful granddaughter and she found you and 
showed me a picture of your grave and I . . . (she started crying 
at this point). . .can't expect you to walk through the door. 

Gosh sakes, it's been a long life I've had and you would 
have, too. All my brothers except one are with you now. My 
granddaughter and her family are coming to visit you and I'll 
be standing there with them. 

I love you very much and I'll be seeing you one of these 
days. Your sis. Sister Terese." 

I turned off my phone and put it back in its case. No one 
said anything for a few minutes and we simply listened to the 
birds and the sounds of the forest. A gentle breeze whispered 
through the treetops. 

Joy was the first to speak. She spoke quietly. "My ances- 
try is Blackfeet. The last time I heard a drum was ten years 
ago when I went home to Montana to bury my grandmother. 
Thank you." 

And we were done. We left Ivy at the grave to spend time 
with Johnny and Jacob and I went to look at the monuments. 

Jacob turned 15 on this trip. Ivy brought her grandmother's 
love to her great uncle Johnny. I sang an ancient song and will 
find one of our elders to teach me a birthing song to welcome 
babies into this sometimes difficult world. This may well be 
the single most important thing we have done as a family. 

The return flight was long and the sunrise over the ocean 
was spectacular. 

We were coming home. 

Arne Vainio , M.D. (Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Member) is a 
family practice physician on the Fond du Lac Ojibwe reserva- 
tion in northern Minnesota. 
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Gidinwewininaan 

Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 



This month Baabiitaw Boyd 
writes about her experiences of 
self-discovery through seeking 
language. 

Mii go dibishkoo aanind 
weshki-bimaadizid noongom 
ini-gagiibaajichiged biinish nishwanaajiwebiniged 
bimaadizid. Mii iw gaye niin gaa-izhiwebiziyaan. 
Nigii-inigaawendaan bimaadiziyaan biinish 
gaye gaawiin apane nigii-mino-doodawaasiin 
a'aw niwiiji-bimaadiziim. Nebowa iw 
nishkaadendamowin nigii-pimiwidoon imaa biinjina 
miinawaa geget nigii-aanawenindiz. Mii dash 
imaa gaa-apa'iweyaan gii-ni-aabajitooyaan iw 
minikwewin miinawaa anooj enigaa'igod a'aw 
Anishinaabe. Gaawiin dash nigii-wiidookaagosiin 
i'iw. Nawaj igo nigii-ni-gagwaadagiz. 


Mii dash owapii gii-ini-naanaazikawagwaa 
gechi-aya'aawijig gii-inendamaan da-ondinamaan 
imaa ge-naadamaagoyaan. Mii dash aw Obizaan 
gaa-maajii-wiidanokiimag gii-paa-wiijiiwag gii- 
paa-ganoodamawaad iniw Anishinaaben asaawaad 
iniw asemaan. Mii imaa gii-ni-wiijiiwagwaa 
gaa-naazikaagojin nanda-gikendamowaad iw 
Anishinaabe akeyaa gaa-izhi-miinigoowizid 
da-naadamaagod. Mii dash gomaapii gii-ni- 
moonendamaan da-gashkitooyaambaan igo 
da-ni-aanjitooyaan iw eni-bimaadiziyaan. Mii 
dash iw wenjida gaa-naadamaagoyaan gii- 
wiindamaagooyaan "A'aw Anishinaabe bebezhig 
igo gegoo-go ogii-inenimigoon iniw Manidoon 
da-ni-dazhiikang miinawaa da-ni-giizhiikang 
megwaa omaa bibizhaagiid omaa akiing. Gego 
dash da-nishwanaajitoosig i'iw owiiyaw megwaa 
omaa bibizhaagiid omaa akiing." Mii dash iw 
gaa-nandawaabandamaan. Mii dash iwwenji- 
gikinoo'amaageyaan iw ojibwemowin noongom. 

Mii iw wenji-biminizha'amaan noongom. 

Mii dash gaawiin geyaabi gaagiiwozhitoong 
indinenindizosiin. Mii dash ganabaj gii-mikamaan 
gaa-inendaagoziyaan da-dazhiikamaan megwaa 
omaa bibizhaagiiyaan omaa akiing. 


Family Weight 
Loss Challenge 

We are seeking those of you who are 
participating in the Family Weight Loss 
Challenge to share your story. Each 
month we will write about your efforts 
as your family undergoes its weight-loss 
transformation. We will ask you to share 
healthy recipes you have tried, exercise 
plans for your family and changes 
you'll be making as you join others in 
the quest to lose weight. Those who 
are interested please contact Andy 
McPartland at 612-372-4612 or 
andy@redcircleaqency.com 


Self-Publishing Lifelong Dreams 

Band member creates children's activity books 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 



Janet Swierczek gives us a peek inside one of her binders 


At age nine, Mille Lacs Band member 
Janet Swierczek learned that if she 
looked hard at something, she could draw 
it. She once showed a drawing to her 
mom, Geraldine Mitchell. 

"Mom asked, 'how did you do that?'" 

Janet said during an interview. "I told her 
it began with drawing one line." 

That one line — and thousands after 
it — led to the recent self-publication of 
one of Janet's lifelong dreams, two activ- 
ity books for children. Late in 2013, she 
received copies of Fashion with Janet and 
Her Friends and Easy Summertime Fash- 
ion with Janet and Friends from Author- 
House Publishing. 

The books and hundreds of drawings 
are neatly bound in Janet's Minneapolis 
apartment. One thick binder contains the 
story of "Janet," a fashionable and ad- 
venturous private investigator who, if all 
works out, will be the subject of a video 
game one day. 

The writing in particular could come as a surprise to those 
who knew Janet as a student at Heart of the Earth Survival 
School 30 years ago. She was in special education classes 
due to a reading disability. Bullying from other kids and dis- 
satisfaction with school led to Janet's decision to drop out in 
tenth grade. 

The path to self-publishing turned into another phase of 
education. In 2012 Janet went to the Minneapolis federal 
courthouse to ask questions about copyright law. She was di- 
rected to the public library and eventually received the copy- 
right forms from Washington D.C. After submitting the forms 
for three books and paying $195, she received approval. She 
then had a conversation with her landlord, who told her about 
self-publishing. It cost her $1,200 to have the books published 
by AuthorHouse, which sells them for $1 3.95. 

The completed books show a strong work ethic and deter- 
mination from a woman who described her life as pretty hard. 
At age 16, Janet had a son, Tyson Nickaboine, and later a 
daughter, Jennifer Bright, was born. 

As she thinks back today, the decades were a blur of chem- 
ical dependency and no efforts at drawing. Her son went to 
live with his father, and Janet worked for a company cleaning 


residential homes. That cleaning habit stuck: today Janet's 
apartment is immaculate. She said her mom always told her to 
keep the place tidy in case visitors arrived. 

Janet also cleaned up her old habits: she celebrates five 
years of sobriety in 2014. 

Janet's still thinks of Mille Lacs as a second home. Readers 
may recognize her grandparents' names: Jenny Skinaway and 
James Mitchell Sr. Janet's Ojibwe background does make its 
way into her activity books and other projects through images 
of dream catchers, feathers and clothing. 

The drawing takes place on a coffee table in Janet's living 
room. She sits on the floor, and presumes her floor sitting pref- 
erence was inherited from her father, Jerry. 

"Dad always sat on the floor when I visited him," she said. 
Her drawing technique is unique: she starts with a line and if 
it turns into what she imagines, she keeps it. On an afternoon 
in January, Janet leaned over a sheet of paper with a pencil, 
making broad strokes. She didn't like the way drawing was 
turning out; it didn't look right, she said. The page was slipped 
to the bottom of a pile for later filing. 

Janet's books can be ordered through amazon.com . bn.com 
and authorhouse.com . 


American Indians in Science Day 

RJ3 Photography Photographer 



Saturday, February 15: get inspired by the best and brightest scientists, inventors and educators in our community. Try 
your hand at incredible experiments in science, technology, engineering and math with scientists from Minnesota's finest 
companies and educational organizations. 


Kids free with paid adult admission. Up to four 
children get in free with one full price adult mu- 
seum admission. 


Call 651-221-9444 for information. Special rates 
for persons with limited income are available. 


Science Museum of Minnesota 
120 W. Kellogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, MN 55102 
smm.org/sciencefusion 
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DISTRICT 2 

ELDER STORIES 


Sam Yankee's Little Renegade 

Deborah Locke staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 


Around 1956, a five-year- 
old Ada Merrill ran from 
her parents' home — 
across U.S. Hwy. 65 — to 
the home of Sam and Ada 
Yankee, her grandpar- 
ents. She snuck up on her 
grandmother and hid un- 
der her skirt, her little legs 
sticking out. She thought 
she was invisible. 

Her mother thought 
otherwise. Orletta Merrill 
charged across the high- 
way after her daughter, 
chasing her back home with a switch. 

The punishment didn't matter to Ada; she continued to es- 
cape to her grandparents' home. Finally Orletta started walking 
her daughter across the highway almost every day. Grandpa 
Sam, who recognized rebellion, affectionately started calling 
little Ada a "renegade." 

By then, Sam Yankee was a well-respected Mille Lacs Band 
member, who later went on to become Chairman in the 1 960s. 
His granddaughter would eventually hold nontraditional jobs 
for a woman: an armed guard, a truck driver, and a foreman. 
Her rebellious streak continued into adulthood: in the 1990s 
Ada risked losing her job by protesting for treaty rights. She 
was arrested for throwing out a net on Mille Lacs Lake. 

"We were shot at that night," she said. 

Today Ada lives in a snug home in District II, not far from 
U.S. Hwy. 65. She was forced to retire at age 45 by a work-re- 
lated injury; someone intentionally bashed in her knee. 

Still bright-eyed, full of opinions and lacking bitterness, 
Ada fills her days with jewelry making, beading and medical 
appointments: she is recovering from a shoulder injury caused 
by chopping wood. 

The early years 

The eldest of six children born to Mike Merrill and Orletta 
Greene Merrill Sharlow, Ada was born on April 25, 1951 at 
the Cloquet Indian Hospital. Her earliest memory is of running 
to her Grandpa Sam and Grandma Ada's home. "I was always 
running," she said. 

She loved her parents but felt a special kinship with her 
grandparents, who provided discipline and clear expectations 
for their granddaughter. Sam taught his granddaughter how to 
fancy dance, which is typically performed by males. A postcard 
from that time shows Ada and Sam in their powwow outfits. 

When Ada was in the first grade, her family moved to Ohio 
as part of the federal Indian Relocation Act. Ada's stepfather, 
George Sharlow, got a job with a Ford plant. The couple en- 
rolled Ada in a Catholic school, but she was expelled from 
first grade for refusing to pray. So they enrolled her in a public 
school where she was the only Indian student. Ada excelled 
academically there, graduating second in her high school class. 
Grandpa Sam was especially proud of his granddaughter's 
achievements, and brought her to Bemidji State University as 
a freshman. 

Sam had only attended school through the second grade, 
but he was smarter than most college graduates, Ada said. He 
was a superior orator and gifted translator of the Ojibwe lan- 
guage. Grandma Ada, too, had skills. 

"She would stand at the front door, take a .22 and pick off 
a partridge from the yard," Ada said. Both grandparents hunt- 


ed and gathered wild rice to feed the family. Ada remembers 
meals of fish, deer and porcupine. 

The middle years 

Ada started college but did not finish. She held a number of 
nontraditional jobs, and was one of the first security employ- 
ees at the Mille Lacs Grand Casino in the early 1990s. 

When her mother became sick, Ada returned to Ohio. There, 
while working at the Brinks security firm, Ada was kicked in 
the knee, which led to her disability and forced retirement. 

Ada has been married four times. Still, there will always 
be a special place in her heart for one man: Elvis Presley. Pic- 
tures and mementoes of the King are displayed throughout 
Ada's home. 

"He's my man," she said, with a smile. Her favorite song? 
"Amazing Grace," because the voice of Elvis includes parts of 
his heart and soul, she said. 

Ada's first husband, Alvin Robert Boyd from Cass Lake, 
fought in Vietnam and returned home a changed man. "That 
era destroyed my husband," Ada said. 

Ada had a son, Carl Robert Boyd, who was basically raised 
by his stepfather, Harry Lewis, Ada's second husband. Harry 
was the love of her life. She and Harry had a daughter, Michale 
Lee Lewis-Pagh. Harry was a truck driver who died in a crash 
on his way home from work at the age of 32. 

A regret 

Following the death of her husband, Ada spiraled out of con- 
trol, falling into chemical dependency with drugs and alcohol. 
She "lost" five years of her life and worse, five years of the 
lives of her children. 

"It was the wrong path, and that is my main regret in life," 
she said. "I had two good friends who helped pull me out of 
that spiral." 

Today Ada tells her children, grandchildren, nieces and 
nephews to walk a good path and avoid the pitfalls of chemi- 
cal dependency. She is especially fearful of the impact of meth 
use on the reservation, and the violence that erupts from it. 

"It scares me that the kids are dying so young," she said. 
She thinks Grandpa Sam and Grandma Ada would be disap- 
pointed to see the way drugs and violence have undone much 
of traditional Ojibwe culture. However, she also thinks they 
would be encouraged by the young people who seek to learn 
the best parts of their heritage. 

Ada follows many of the old traditions, blending them into 
today's ways. She may lay off chopping wood for a while, but 
hopes to tend to her flowers and garden in the spring. The fall 
months inspire canning projects: spaghetti sauce, pickles, jelly 
and jam. She goes fishing, and creates intricate jewelry with 
beads and anything that sparkles or shines. 

For a while, Ada lived in Duluth, but knew she had to re- 
turn home where there was fewer people and less noise. It's 
quiet in her snow-covered corner of the reservation where on 
a late January afternoon, the sun cast afternoon rays on the 
front yard. 

You won't see her wood-chopping tools anywhere, however. 
A nephew took away Ada's chainsaw and ax, removing any 
temptation to head outdoors and hack away at logs. Her shoul- 
der needs to heal. 

Sam Yankee's renegade is content to invite a relative over 
for the night. The two women stay up late, laughing at re-runs 
of "The Golden Girls." 



Ada Merrill 


Band Youth Joins MN 
Swarm's Native American 
Heritage Day 



On January 19, youth from MLBO Niigaan sites 
attended Native American Heritage Day, hosted by 
the National Lacrosse League's Minnesota Swarm 
at Xcel Energy Center in St. Paul. A total of 40 
participants from all districts partook in the team 
tunnel experience for pre-game introductions. 

This year was the fifth annual event, which also 
featured drum groups and a traditional lacrosse 
game at halftime. 



Arianna, theWewinabi Head Start Princess, 
poses for the camera at Native American 
Heritage Day. 


Are you an Elder or do 
you know an Elder who 
has a story to tell? 

The Inaajimowin is looking for Elder 
stories for upcoming issues. 

Send your name, contact information, 
and a brief description of the Elder you 
would like to feature to Andy McPartland 

at andy@redcircleaqency.com or call 
612 - 372 - 4612 . 
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Revealing Layers 
of History 

Deborah Locke staff writer 

At a critical time in its history, the elected leaders 
of the Mille Lacs Band decided to eliminate the 
reservation business committee style of government 
and adopt a separation of power structure. Volumes 
of memos, letters, and documents from then attest 
to the enormity of that change. 

Imagine that you wanted to research that significant 
period of history. That era and others is being sorted 
and catalogued now by Michael Wilson, the MLB 
Archivist, who started work on Oct. 28, 2013. While 
his office is in the Government Center, his work 
is contained in about 1 ,400 boxes stored in the 
building's basement. With the help of assistant Dan 
Pewaush, Michael identifies and records documents 
of historical importance to the Band. His written 
lists will one day become a catalog. Eventually 
some items may be electronically digitized; those 
documents and images will be online for all to see. 

"Archivists are a combination librarian and 
historian," Michael said. They serve in a supporting 
role to people who need information. "Michael 
will help bring history to life," said Caryn Day, MLB 
Tribal Operations Director. "We have lots of pictures 
that will help people connect with the past and 
help all of us to remember. Part of our mission is to 
preserve history. The archive will be a repository for 
historical documents." 

For example, the Band has a collection of veterans' 
photos displayed in the Government Center as 
a way to honor and celebrate their service. The 
original pictures will be preserved in the archive 
and high quality duplicates will be displayed. 

No real surprises have surfaced from the boxes yet. 
Michael has found a picture of President Bill Clinton 
holding a birchbark basket. Another image featured 
Sen. Paul Wellstone. Each photo was similar to the 
kind you put in a home photo album, Michael said. 

He thinks it will take a couple of years to categorize 
the contents of all the boxes. In addition to the 
categorization, Michael conducts oral histories of 
Elders. Those, too, will become a resource 
to researchers. 

In a former job, Michael listened to the music 
of Prince for eight to ten hours each day. The 
Minnesota-born musician wanted all of his released 
and unreleased music digitized in a catalog, and 
Michael got the job. For about four months his work 
life evolved around "play" and "record" buttons. 

Michael's mother is from Leech Lake and his father 
is from Rainy Lake in Canada. He knows the Ojibwe 
language from attending ceremonies, and speaks 
"a little bit." He took Ojibwe language classes from 
Dennis Jones at the University of Minnesota. 

He graduated from Augsburg College in 
Minneapolis in 2012, with a degree in American 
Indian Studies and history. 

Michael lives in Milaca with his wife and three 
children. He likes to play videogames with his 
stepson, write music, and play guitar and keyboard. 
Family life keeps him busy when he's not in the 
Government Center basement, exploring. 

Someday all the Band's historic documents and 
photos will be available on a searchable database, 
Michael said. The database, when the work gets 
that far, will clearly present the steps the Band took 
that led it to the present. 



DISTRICT 3 

Band Member Dancing Like a Star 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 


When Briana Michels was a little girl, dance competitions 
weren't televised like they are today. There was no such thing 
as "Dancing with the Stars" and Hollywood wasn't making 
movies about ballroom dancing. 

Still, even as a little girl Briana knew that she wanted to 
learn how to dance the cha cha, rumba, and swing. 

"I love all kinds of music. When I hear any feel-good music, 
it makes me want to dance," said Briana, a Band member who 
lives in Pine City. 

"Growing up in rural Minnesota, we didn't have a lot of 
opportunities to see ballroom dance, let alone take ballroom 
dance lessons, so I really didn't even get started until I was 
23 years old," said Briana, who began private lessons seven 
years ago. 

A couple of years after she started taking lessons, Briana 
had learned the basic steps well enough to begin to teach 
dance to others — mostly couples preparing for their wedding 
receptions or people who wanted to learn social dances. 

She also decided she wanted to participate in a profes- 
sional dance competition. Last month she accomplished 
that goal by competing in the Snow Ball Dance Sport Com- 
petition, which took place January 11-12 at the Hilton Hotel 
in Bloomington. 

During the event Briana danced in 18 "heats" in the pre-sil- 
ver newcomer category. She placed first in the regular heats 
and second in the American smooth scholarship heat: waltz, 
tango, and foxtrot. She took third place in the American rhythm 
scholarship heat: the cha-cha, rumba and swing. 



Briana Michels dances with her partner 


Besides experiencing the thrill of competing, Briana also 
earned cash prizes in the scholarship heats. 

"Shortly before the competition, my home sold quicker than I 
expected so I had to move. That meant I wasn't as prepared as 
I wanted to be," said Briana, who has competed twice before 
at the same event. "I was super nervous, but overall it was a 
great experience." 

Briana said it was a great feeling and although she was 
excited, she was also relieved when it was over. 

"When I dance, I think about the technique more than the 
music. I think about my posture, my steps and my body connec- 
tion to my partner, and the music comes in last," she said. "I'm 
always nervous and it's hard to calm down until I do the first 
couple of dances." 

"In our culture, or at least as a kid growing up, we've always 
been taught that everyone is equal, so I think that is why I find 
it so hard to compete. You have to put yourself out there and 
have confidence." 

There's also a sense of joy that comes with the steps, she 
added, because, "I was never athletic and I wasn't very good 
in sports so this makes me feel proud." 

It also fills her mother, Kathy Matrious, with pride. 

"It is phenomenal," Kathy said. "We couldn't be more proud 
of her that she took on something so unique and so elite. Not 
everyone could do this and do it so well." 

Kathy said she probably embarrassed her daughter a little 
bit because she took so many photos, it was like Briana was a 
kindergartener again. 

"It's pretty exciting and we all support her," she said. "We 
are her fan club." 

To get ready for the pro-amateur event, Briana rehearsed 
for three months. She drove more than an hour each week by 
driving to connect with her Minneapolis-based dance instruc- 
tor and dance partner, Scott Anderson. She also had to find her 
wardrobe for the competition, which included one rental dress 
and one that she purchased and customized to make it exactly 
what she wanted it to be. 

"Between the hair, make-up, dresses and the registration, it 
costs a lot," she said. "I love doing this, although it is expen- 
sive. My ultimate goal is to dance in two competitions a year," 
she said. Briana said that her favorite dances are the Latin 
rhythms dances — salsa, rumba and the cha-cha. 

Now that the competition is behind her, Briana says she is 
going to continue dancing and to continue to take lessons to 
perfect her craft. 

"I'm going to learn more dances and work on my technique 
as well as more styling," she said. "There are a lot of dances 
that I don't know, but I want to learn. It will be a while before I 
compete again, but I'm already excited about it." 


Band Member Wins Silver PPAI Pyramid Award 

Mille Lacs Band Elder Steve Premo was recognized with a 2014 Pyramid 
Award from the Promotional Products Association International (PPAI). 

Steve's design for Grand Casino's 2013 calendar was presented the Sil- 
ver award in the Diversity Programs category. The calendar focused on 
the Band's history and culture, as seen through Steve's original artwork. 

Steve works as an artist and graphic designer for Grand Casino. 


Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin (bottom 
left) joined Steve Premo (top left) at the 
2014 PPAI award ceremony. 
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Laughing, Dancing, Singing 

Popular hand drum contest returns 

Deborah Locke staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 



This year's drum contest will be held on March 8 at the Grand Casino Hinckley Convention Center 


At next month's hand drum competition, judges will listen care- 
fully for an even rhythm from players. They will also test the 
flexibility of the singers and check to see that everyone on key 
and the words can be understood — in both the Ojibwe and 
English languages. 

This year's contest will be held at 2 p.m. on Saturday, 
March 8 at the Grand Casino Hinckley Convention Center. The 
judges keep a close ear and eye on the singers and drumming. 
"We watch to see if they are ready to sing," said Pete Gah- 
bow, a Mille Lacs Band member and hand drum contest judge. 
Judges also watch the audience. When the sound is especially 
inviting, audience members move from chairs to dance on the 
floor. Their reaction is a good indicator of the quality of the 
performance, Pete said. 

"You sing to make people dance — that's your main goal," 
he said. "It's awesome when you get them out there." 

He's not sure how long the hand drum has been in use by 
the Ojibwe, but believes it has been around for hundreds of 
years. A drum's style and appearance vary by nation. The Cree 
drum used in Canada, for example, is one-sided with a handle 
located near the drum's center. The Ojibwe drums are two-sid- 
ed and the handle is on the rim. The two drums sound different, 
but their purpose is the same: to accompany ceremonies, en- 


tertain and teach. 

Pete said that songs relay humorous stories or love songs. 
"Some of them are pretty nice," he said. "With the more fun 
songs, you can sing to your honey." 

Pete learned hand drum use from his dad, former Mille Lacs 
Band Chief Executive Art Gahbow. At home after supper, Art 
used to take out his hand drum and sing. When Art played his 
drum, all his worries and responsibilities fell away, Pete said. 

"When he sang with us, he wasn't our chief, he was just 
another singer," Pete said. 

Following his dad's path, Pete helped organize the Little 
Otter drum group in the late 1 970s. Today Pete's younger broth- 
er Erik and his sons and nephews are taking over the drum 
group. The Ojibwe drumming style has changed over the years 
— there are subtle changes in pace and sound. Although the 
hand drum is considerably smaller than the big drum, it's also 
less forgiving than the big drum. Pete said it's easy to pick out 
a singer who is off-key when the hand drum is used. That's not 
so true of the big drum with its larger sound. 

At the upcoming contest, Mille Lacs Band member Larry 
Smallwood will serve as co-Master of Ceremonies. Joining 
him will be Larry Yazzi, a dancer and singer whose own dance 
troupe travels locally and abroad. 


Third Annual Mille Lacs Polar Bear 
Plunge is Coming Soon! 

Sarah C. Barter! Public Relations Specialist 


On Saturday, March 8, Grand Casino Mille Lacs will sponsor 
the third annual Mille Lacs Polar Bear Plunge on the shore near 
Eddy's Lake Mille Lacs Resort to raise money for Special Olym- 
pics Minnesota. 122 individuals have registered to participate, 
as of January 29, 2014. 



OLAR BEAR 

PLUNGE 

Presented by Law Enforcement 
for Special Olympics Minnesota 


We want to double the number of plungers from last year 
- that's more than 300 brave individuals! Are you up for the 
challenge? Grab a friend, family member or co-worker and reg- 
ister today! 

Area law enforcement, fire departments, search and rescue 
teams, the Mille Lacs Band DNR and Grand Casino Mille Lacs 
staff will oversee the event. 

If you would like to participate or donate to a team or 
individual, visit plunqemn.org and choose the Mille Lacs 
plunge location. Participants need to raise a minimum of $75 
to plunge. Donations will be accepted on the day of the plunge 
and anyone interested in participating can register on the day 
of the event at the registration table. Registration opens at 1 1 
a.m. with the plunge following at 1 p.m. 


Major Hotel Rebranding 
Announced at State of the 
Band Address 

St. Paul property will become the first 
InterContinental hotel in Minnesota 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 



The Band-owned Crowne Plaza RiverFront Hotel 
in St. Paul is set to undergo its transformation 
as an InterContinental hotel later this year, Chief 
Executive Melanie Benjamin announced at the 
State of the Band in January. 

"I'm pleased to announce that we have signed a 
deal to upgrade the Crowne Plaza in St. Paul to 
an InterContinental Hotel, which will move this 
hotel into the luxury category," said Melanie. 

"This speaks to our commitment to high quality 
and making big moves to diversify and expand our 
economy outside of Indian gaming." 

The InterContinental is a luxury brand of hotels, and 
the flag change will require significant upgrades 
to the Crowne Plaza including the guest rooms, 
restaurant and other parts of the hotel. 

The Mille Lacs Band, along with Graves Hospitality 
Inc. and InterContinental Hotels Group, will 
continue their partnership to transform the Crowne 
Plaza into a premier hospitality venue. 

Last year the Band purchased both the Crowne 
Plaza and the DoubleTree by Hilton, also located 
in downtown St. Paul. The purchase of both hotels 
made the Mille Lacs Band the owner of nearly half 
of the hotel rooms in the city. 

"We are committed to not only making 
strategic acquisitions for the Band, but also 
continually improving our brands and delivering 
exceptional quality to our customers across all 
of our businesses," said Joseph Nayquonabe Jr., 
Commissioner of Corporate Affairs for the Mille 
Lacs Band. 

"By announcing this year that we have reached an 
agreement to rebrand the Crowne Plaza as an 
InterContinental, we are demonstrating that 
ongoing commitment to four-star quality." 


Benefit for Vernon Frye 

Monday, February 17 
5 p.m -8 p.m. 

Hinckley Community Center 

Come out and support a Band member 
with brain cancer. 

There will be a bake sale, indian tacos, 
and silent auction. 

Contact Nina Hodgeman at 320-279-2712 
for more information. 
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Bringing Ojibwe Back, Word by Word 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


Last year Brad Harrington, a Department of Natural Resourc- 
es Field Technician, noticed that the road near the Mille Lacs 
Band water towers had a lot of traffic. 

Brad approached Caryn Day, Director of Tribal Operations, 
with an idea. He had some wood from the DNR forestry de- 
partment. If she supplied the paint, could he put up a dual-lan- 
guage, Ojibwe/English sign near the water tower? 

Caryn said yes, and eventually a sign went up with the 
word atoobaan, which means "water tower" in Ojibwe. An 
Elder had helped him with the spelling. Brad often consults 
the online Ojibwe dictionary ( ojibwe.lib.umn.edu ) created by 
University of Minnesota staff - with help from fluent Ojibwe 
speakers. 

Starting this spring, Brad would like to install dual lan- 
guage signs at the Band's five parks, including one at a lake 
about a quarter mile north of the main water tower. "HI put 
it up when I can walk out there without getting snowed on or 
wet," he said. 

Language preservation is a priority at the Mille Lacs Band, 
Caryn said. Brad took initiative and now the community can 
look forward to language enrichment, one word at a time. 

Brad said he received inspiration and guidance from Face- 



book photos of dual language signs in Bemidji. 

Dual language signs "were all over," he said - on social 
service buildings and a restaurant. The Girl Scouts and other 
organizations also had signs. 

"They're widely accepted throughout the 
community," he said. 

Brad remembers developing an interest in 
his Native language at an early age. As a child, 
he listened to his grandparents greet their peers 
and family members in Ojibwe. That generation, 
however, was the product of boarding schools, 
in which Native language was prohibited. Be- 
cause they learned to associate shame with 
their first language, many never taught their 
children or grandchildren how to speak it. To- 
day, Brad is studying the language through the 
Band's Anishinaabe College. 

He envisions decal-style signs in the Band 
government center and in buildings throughout 
each District. He imagines outdoor Ojibwe/ 

English signs will grow in acceptance, as they 
have in Bemidji. 


Meanwhile, he's looking for a couple of new pieces of 
wood for the lake park sign. He will pull out the stencils and 
paint when the weather breaks. 


Cortney Nadeau holding one of the Ojibwe signs he created. 


A Letter from Circle of Health 


To better serve our Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe community, Circle of Health has 
relocated to the Ne-la-Shing Health Cen- 
ter. Our new address is: Circle of Health, 
43500 Migizi Drive, Onamia, MN 56359. 

We can be reached at our toll-free 
number: 1 -800-491 -61 06 or directly by the 
numbers listed below. 

The Circle of Health staff is available at the Ne-la-Shing 
Health Center, Monday-Friday, 8 a.m -5 p.m. 

Please help me welcome our new employees to our Circle 
of Health team! 

Circle of Health administration 

- Ginger Weyaus 

Health Benefits Administrator 
Direct Line: 320-532-7723 or ext. 7723 

- Mary Kegg 



Benefits Coordinator 

Direct Line: 320-532-7741 or ext. 7741 

- Shirley Boyd 
File Clerk 
Ext. 2581 

- EloiseWind 

Administrative Assistant — Temp. 

Ext. 2582 

Contract Health Services 

- Frances Davis 
Contract Health Specialist 
Ext. 2515 

- Mary Thompson 

CHS Referral Nurse Ext. 2502 
CHS Referral Hotline: 1-855-502-6247 

- Tammy Smith 

Claims Processor — Contract Health 


Direct Line: 320-532-7740 or ext. 7740 

Circle of Health claims processors 

- Roberta Lemieux 

Claims Processor — Letter A-F 
Direct Line: 320-532-7724 or ext. 7724 

- Deb Smith 

Claims Processor — Letter G-N 
Direct Line: 320-532-8903 or ext. 8903 

- Bonnie John 

Claims Processor — Letter 0-Z 
Direct Line: 320-532-8904 or ext. 8904 

Mailing Address 

43500 Migizi Drive 
Onamia, Minnesota 56359 
Phone: 320-532-41 63 or 800-491 -61 06 
Fax: 320-532-4354 


Contract Health Services 


Circle of Health Department 

American Indian & Alaskan Natives requesting the Ne-la- 
Shing Health Center Contract Health Services (CHS) program 
to pay for their referred or self-referred care must meet the 
requirements in 42 CFR 136. 

Basic CHS eligibility requirements 

- You received health services provided at the expense of 
the Tribe by other public or private providers. 

- Provide proof of enrollment in a federally recognized 
tribe OR proof that you descend from an enrolled mem- 
ber of a federally recognized tribe, and; 

- Permanently reside on a reservation OR may reside out- 
side of a reservation but within the CHS Delivery Area 
(Pine, Aitkin, Mille Lacs or Kanabec counties) of Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe, and; 

- Obtain prior approval; OR for self-referred care, notify 


your CHS program within 72 hours of receiving care (30 
days for elderly & disabled), and; 

- Services must be medically necessary. (CHS is limited 
to services that are within the Tribal Health facility's es- 
tablished CHS Medical Priorities and/or funds available) 
CHS funds may not be expended for services that are 
reasonably accessible and available at a Tribal Health 
facility, and; 

- CHS will not be responsible for, or authorize payment of, 
services if the patient is eligible for Alternate Resources 
(e.g. Medicaid). As "Payor of Last Resort" CHS will only 
pay for authorized/approved care after all other Alter- 
nate Resources (e.g. Medicare, Private Insurance) have 
paid. 

These are the basic CHS requirements; see 42 CFR (Code of 


Federal Regulation) Part 136 to view the entire CHS eligibility 
requirements. 

For more information 

Visit the IHS website: ihs.qov/NonMedicalProqrams/chs . 

or contact your local CHS Program at: 

- Ne-la-Shing Health Center 

43500 Migizi Drive, Onamia, MN 56359 
320-532-4163 or 1-888-622-4163 

- Ginger Weyaus, Health Benefits Administrator, ext. 7723 

- Frances Davis, CHS Specialist ext. 251 5 

- Mary Thompson-Young, Referral/Notification Nurse 
ext. 2502 

- Referral/Notification Hotline: 1-855-502-6247 
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Ojibwe and Dakota Language Scholarships 


Full-Time Student 


Application Deadline: 
March 14 2014 


CPA Requirement is 3.0 

For more information: 

-Dakota Scholarships 

John Reynolds 

1612) 624-5052 
reyn0n3@unm.edu 


These scholarships are 
for University of 
Minnesota degree 
seeking students who 
are interested in learning 
to speak and/or teach 
the Dakota or Ojibwe 
languages. 



-Ojibwe Scholarships 

Winnie Lindstrom 

(612) 626-5759 
linds261@umn.edu 

or 

Chech out our website 
www. amin.umn.edu 


l_J ... 


Continuing Education 


This is a financial aid program for non-degree seeking 
students at the University of Minnesota, or students from 
other postsecondary-institutions. It is also geared towards 
individuals committed to learning and/or teaching the Ojibwe 
or Dakota languages. 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy February 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Nancy Ann Arnoux 
Laura Ann Ashcroft 
Melanie Ann Benjamin 
Debra Jean Blake 
Sandra Lee Blake 
Judy Ann Carlson 
Ellen Marie Dakota 
Harry Richard Davis 
Bonita Louise Eagle 
Douglas Willard Eagle 
Eileen Frances Farah 
Eugene Duane Garbow 
Beverly Ann Graves 
Mary Louise Hotter 
Donald Ray Houle 
Conrad Kegg 
Maggie Kegg 
Carolyn Dawn Lewis 
Victoria Gina Mitchell 
Gilbert Wayne Moose 
Debra Lee Northrup 
Patricia Ann O'Brien 
Robin Lou Oswaldson 
Rhonda Lynn Peet 
Alan Pindegayosh 
Lawrence Virgil Reynolds 
Ellen Marie Roth 
Bette Sam 

Darlene Frances Sam 
Gladys Diane Sam 
Pauline Marie Sam 
Kenneth Wayne Shingobe 
[Mitchell] 

Alvera Marie Smith 
Richard Jay Staples 
Robert Lee Staples 
Audrey Lorraine Stately 
Bennie David St. John 
Edward Louis St. John 
Elizabeth Ann St. John 
Berniece Sutton 
Emma Edna Thomas 
Ramona Joyce Washington 
Patrick Weyaus 
Marilyn Jean Whitney 


Clyde Manuel Wind 
Rose Marie Wind 
Dorothy May Wistrom 

Happy February 
Birthdays: 

Happy 4 th Birthday Danica 
Benjamin on 2/1 from Mom, 
Dad, Clayton, Jr., Aubrey, and 
Roxann. • Happy Birthday 
Delikate on 2/2 from Daddy, 
Adrianna, Adrian, Jr., Andrei, 
Brevin, Rachel, and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Gladys on 
2/3 from Lenore and family. • 
Happy Birthday Mom on 2/3 
from Candace, Clayton, Sr., 
Clayton, Jr., Aubrey, Roxann, 
and Danica.® Happy Birthday 
Mel on 2/4 from Clayton, Sr., 
Candace, Clayton, Jr., Aubrey, 
Roxann, and Dancia. • Happy 
Birthday Boo Boo on 2/4 from 
Daddy, Adrianna, Adrian, Jr., 
Sissy, Andrei, Rachel, Waylon. 

• Happy 1 1 th Birthday Roxann 
on 2/6 from Mom, Dad, Clayton, 
Jr., Aubrey, and Danica. • 

Happy Birthday Clay, Jr. on 
2/7 from Lenore and family. • 
Happy 16 th Birthday Clayton, 

Jr. on 2/7 from Mom, Dad, 
Clayton, Jr., Aubrey, and Danica. 

• Happy Birthday Buddy on 
2/7, love Mom, Dad, Jimmy, 
Cordell, Gram K, Auntie Val, 

Pie, Kev, Uncle Brad, Rachel, 
Waylon, Brad, Brae, Peyton, 

Eric, Wes, Bryn, Jay, Missy, 

Guy, Bruce, Jayla, Lilz, Randi, 
Tracy, Jarv, Shel, Max, Aidan, 
Jake, Aiva, Mark, Debreanna, 
and Emery. • Happy 1 st Birthday 
Kiley Solis on 2/8 with Love 
From Aunty Bevy, Gerald, Cede, 
Levin, Wade, and Jodi An Levi. 

• Happy 1 st Birthday Beebs 
(Kiley Maria Solis) on 2/8 
with lots of love from Aunty 


Erkle! • Happy Birthday Kiley 
on 2/8 from Mommy, Daddy, 
Gram Deanna, Papa Don, Mary, 
Waylon, Rachel, Christina, 

Stacy, Tehli, Cilia, Clayton, 

Maris, Baby Q, Tasha, Josie, and 
Lanes. • Happy 12 th Birthday 
DeZyre Eischens on 2/8 with 
love from Auntie Barb. • Happy 
Birthday Isaiah on 2/10 Isaiah 
from Aunt Lenore and family, 
Dad, Susan, Colleen, Phoenix, 
Maggie Sue, and Papa Lenny. • 
Happy Birthday Dede on 2/10, 
love Dad. • Happy 17 th Birthday 
Simone on 2/1 1 with love from 
Mare Bear, Beaner, Brynlee, 
Dante, Mase, Shawsha, Soul, 
Dayday, grama Vera, D. Rose, 
Stoner, Junebugg, Frankie, Zion, 
and Bruce. • Happy 3 rd Birthday 
Weh'eh (Cayleigh Marie) 
on 2/12 with lots of love from 
Aunty Ca'. • Happy 3 rd Birthday 
Cayleigh Marie on 2/12, 
love Mommy, Daddy, and your 
sisters!! • Happy 3 rd Birthday 
Caylz on 2/12 with love from 
Gramma B and Papa. • Happy 
Birthday Doll (Pauline M. 
Sam) on 2/12, love, your little 
sister Barb. • Happy 1 st Birthday 
Briana Rose on 2/14. Love 
Mom, Dad, and the Johnson 
Family. • Happy Birthday Jacob 
on 2/16 from Aiva, Marky, 

Emery, Mom, Jarv, Shel, Max, 
Aidan, Karen, Rachel, Waylon, 
Val, Pie, Kev, Sharon, Rave, 
Mels, Mickey, Phil, Nade, Char, 
Whit, Pj, and Carter. • Happy 
Birthday Jake on 2/16, love 
Aiva, Mark, Emery, DeBreanna, 
Mom, Papa, Gram K, Auntie Val, 
Pie, Kev, Uncle Brad, Shel, Max, 
Aidan, Jarv, Rachel, Waylon, 
Brad, Brae, Peyton, Eric, Wes, 
Bryn, Jay, Missy, Guy, Bruce, 


Jayla, Lilz, Randi, Nicole, Chris, 
Jimmy, Cordell, and Buddy. 

• Happy Birthday Nanan' 
(Maggie Kegg) on 2/17. Love 
the girls, Hayden, Cayleigh, and 
Maria. • Happy Birthday Nancy 
Gahbow on 2/17 from your 
family! • Happy Birthday Bobbi 
Sam on 2/1 7 from your family! 

• Happy 58 th Birthday Mom/ 
Grama on 2/20 with love from 
Mary, Selena, Dante, Maysun, 
Shawsha, Soul, Daymon, 

Rachel, Joe, Simon, Simone, 
Donny, Joey, Sheila, DeaLayna, 
Stone, Derek, Frances, Zion, 
Brynlee, Jeannette, and Bruce. 

• Happy 50 th Birthday Kenny 
Towle on 2/21 , love you very 
much! From Rachelle, Lois, 
and the entire HOWL Team! 

• Happy Birthday Braelyn on 
2/22 love Mom, Dad, Peyton, 
Eric, Wes, Bryn, Isabelle, Louis, 
Gram Pam, Granny Kim, Papa 
Kyle, Papa Brad, Auntie Val, 

Pie, Kev, Uncle Jay, Missy, Guy, 
Uncle Bruce, Jayla, Lilz, Auntie 
Randi, Auntie Rachel, Waylon, 
Tracy, Jarv, Shel, Max, Aidan, 
Jake, Aiva, Mark, Debreanna, 
Emery, Nicole, Chris, Jimmy, 
Cordell, and Buddy. • 

Happy Birthday Braelyn 
"Nizhoogiizhigookwe" 
Harrington on 2/22 with love 
from Mom, Isabel, Luis, Bryn, 
Grandma Pam, Tommy, Ana, 
Reese, and Reggie! • Happy 
Birthday Cordell on 2/23, love 
Mom, Dad, Jimmy, Cordell, 

Gram K, Auntie Val, Pie, Kev, 
Uncle Brad, Rachel, Waylon, 
Brad, Brae, Peyton, Eric, Wes, 
Bryn, Jay, Missy, Guy, Bruce, 
Jayla, Lilz, Randi, Tracy, Jarv, 
Shel, Max, Aidan, Jake, Aiva, 
Mark, Debreanna, and Emery. 


• Happy 8 th Birthday Antavia 
Pendegayosh on 2/25 with 
love from Mom, Dad, Arielle, 
Auntie Renee, Uncle Steve, 
Gramma Jane, and Grandpa 
Bruce. • Happy 3 rd Birthday 
CedeBear on 2/25 with Love 
From Dad, Gramma B, Papa, 
your auntys Erica, Jodi, and 
Penny, and your uncles Levi, 
Wade, and Levin. • Happy 
Birthday Rosa on 2/26 from 
Lenore and family. 

Happy Belated 
Birthdays 

Happy Belated 2 nd Birthday Cory 
Nadeau, Jr. on 1/24 
from Mom, Dad, Grandma 
Mickey, Papa Phil, Auntie Whit, 
Uncle PJ, Auntie Made, and 
Uncle Jerod. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations to Karissa 
Kegg and Trevon Morrison 
on the birth of their daughter, 
Baishauna Roxane Morrison 

born 12/22/13 at 7:19 p.m. She 
weighed 7lbs., 9oz. and was 20 
inches long. Proud grandparents 
are Mary Kegg of Onamia, 

Mike King of Minneapolis, and 
Jeremy and Renae Boyd of 
Onamia. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqencv.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the March issue 
is February 20. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum February Events 


Valentine s Day Sale 

Tuesday, February 14 from 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Stop by the Trading Post on Valentine's Day for a sale on select 
jewelry items. For more information call 320-532-3632 or send 
an email to millelacs@mnhs.orq 

Ojibwe Moccasin Workshop 

Saturday, February 22 from noon-4 p.m. and Sunday, 

February 23 from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Fee: $60/$55 for MNHS members; additional supply fee of $1 5 


Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, 
call 320-532-3632 

Learn techniques of working with leather at this two-day 
workshop. Participants will make a pair of Ojibwe-style 
moccasins to take home. A light lunch and refreshments 
will be provided both days. A minimum of five participants 
required to host workshop. Children under 18 must be ac- 
companied by an adult. Discounted hotel rooms are avail- 
able for workshop participants on Saturday night at Grand 
Casino Mille Lacs. 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaaencv.com or call 

612-372-4612. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

The March issue deadline is February 20. 





9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 






Valentines Day Sale 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Trading Post 

More information on 
page 14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Benefit for 

Vernon Frye 

5 p.m.-8 p.m. 

Hinckley Community 
Center 

More information on 
page 11 

Healthy Heart with 
Cyndy Travers 

Noon 

Aazhoomog 

Community Center 

Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 

Community Center 

District III 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Grand Casino 

Hinckley 

Contact Jenelle: 
320-384-6240 



23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Ojibwe Moccasin 
Workshop 

10 a.m -2 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More information on 
page 14 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 

Urban Area 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m.-7:30 p.m. 
All Nations Indian 
Church 

Featuring Katie 
Draper and Michelle 
Palomaki 


District III 
Sobriety Feast 

6 p.m. 

Hinckley - Corporate 
Commission building 
Potluck contact 
Monica Haglund at 
320-384-0149 


District ll-A 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


District II 

Community Meeting 

5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 

District ll-A 
Sobriety Feast 


Saturday 


8 


American Indians 
in Science 
1 p.m.-4 p.m. 
Science Museum 
of Minnesota 
More information 
at: smm.org/ 
sciencefusion/ 
americanindians 
or call: 651-221-9444 


22 


Ojibwe Moccasin 
Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More information on 
page 14 
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Prescription Refill Changes at 
Ne-la-Shing Clinic 

D.V. Gunderson, MD, MBA Medical Director 
at Ne-la-Shing Clinic 

Providing quality care for patients is the mission at Ne-la-Shing 
clinic. In order to better achieve this goal the following changes 
in the medication refill policy will be adopted on February 1 , 
2014: 

A 48 hour notice will be required for all prescription refills. In 
the event that your primary provider is absent from the clinic, 
this will allow the fill-in provider time to better assess your 
medication program. 

- Remember that a request for a medication refill may take 
up to 48 hours to process. 

- Medication refills will only be available during regular 
office hours, Monday through Friday from 8:00 a.m. - 
5:00 p.m. 

- Patients will need to contact the Pharmacy or Clinic at 
least 2 days before the medication is due to run out. If a 
mail order company/pharmacy is used a (14) day notice 
is needed. 

- Patients that have not been evaluated in six (6) or more 
months (depending on your diagnosis) may require a 
follow up visit to verify medication needs. 

- It is important to keep your scheduled appointments to 
ensure that you receive timely refills. If you are unable 
to keep your appointment you may be rescheduled. This 
will be determined on a case-by-case basis. Repeated no 
shows or cancellations will result in a denial of refills. 

- It is a patient responsibility to safeguard all medications. 
Lost or stolen medications will not be refilled. 

- Medication refills are best addressed at the time of your 
visit. This allows you to update the physician and to plan 
any necessary change in your medication or to schedule 
any testing that may need to be done. 

- Plan ahead. Do not wait until you are out of medications 
to request a re-fill. Inform the pharmacy well in advance. 

There are many issues that must be considered when 
authorizing a continuation of a medication prescription. Your 
health and safety are very important to us. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 

Circle of Health 

All Band members are urged to visit or contact us to help with 
any health insurance questions. We are currently enrolling 
people in MNsure. Most of our Band members are eligible 
for either Medicaid or MNCare. We also have staff members 


familiar with MNsure training. Our staff is available to help 
create accounts and sign up for insurance on the MNsure 
website. 


Band Members: please contact our office to update contact 
information and health insurance coverage by filling out our 
new universal form. This form allows the Ne-la-Shing Health 
Center, Circle of Health and Contract Health to share the 
information to determine eligibility in all three departments. 


the country, and the only tribal judge, who has earned three 
certificates from the National Judicial College. His other 
certificates are in Tribal Trial court Skills and Dispute Resolution 
Skills. 

The National Judicial College was founded in 1 963 and is the 
nation's leading provider of judicial education. For 50 years, the 
National Judicial College has been offering courses to improve 
judicial productivity, challenge current perceptions of justice, 
and inspire judges to achieve judicial excellence. The College 
offers over 95 courses annually with more than 3,000 judges 
enrolling from all 50 states, U.S. territories, and more than 150 
countries. 


Judge Osburn Trains to Improve 
the Mille Lacs Band Tribal 
Court System 

The Court of 
Central Jurisdiction 
for the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe 
is pleased to 
announce that the 
Honorable Richard 
D. Osburn, District 
Judge, has completed Advanced Evidence 
through the National Judicial College based 
in Reno, Nevada. 

Advanced Evidence focuses on the skills 
judges need to rule on evidentiary issues 
with greater accuracy and confidence; 
ensure baseline relevancy issues are met; 
analyze quickly whether character evidence, 
including prior bad acts, is admissible; 
and rule on impeachment objections. The 
course also addresses hearsay, exceptions, 
electronic evidence, expert and child 
witnesses, and confrontation issues. 

By completing Advanced Evidence, Judge 
Osburn earned the Professional Certificate 
in Judicial Development for General 
Jurisdiction Trial Skills from the National 
Judicial College. General jurisdiction courts 
are courts that have the authority to hear 
all types of cases such as criminal, civil, 
and family. 

The Professional Certificate in Judicial 
Development for General Jurisdiction Trial 
Skills is the third certificate earned by 
Judge Osburn. He is one of four judges in 


The Court of Central Jurisdiction is the court system for the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe in Minnesota. The Court of Central 
Jurisdiction consists of the District Court and the Court of 
Appeals. Judge Osburn hears all cases filed in the District Court 


Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 


Summary of 

Expenditures and 

Financing Uses: 

Approved 
Budget for FY 
2014 

Expenditures 

through 

12/31/2013 

% of Budget 
Expended 

Administration (1) 

14,743,301 

2,878,976 

19.5% 

Workforce 

18,779,097 

1,466,851 

7.8% 

Judicial 

1,417,752 

237,552 

16.8% 

Law Enforcement 

4,907,270 

908,296 

18.5% 

Education 

15,463,883 

3,228,849 

20.9% 

Health and Human Services 

22,656,045 

3,781,782 

16.7% 

Circle of Health Insurance 

10,111,681 

2,471,496 

24.4% 

Natural Resources 

6,485,596 

1,977,586 

30.5% 

Community Development 

37,721,488 

4,049,942 

10.7% 

Gaming Authority 

5,221,404 

1,098,517 

21.0% 

Bonus Distribution 

15,769,551 

13,241,271 

84.0% 

Economic Stimulus 
Distribution 

3,100,000 

3,052,000 

98.5% 

Total 

156,377,068 

38,393,118 

24.6% 


(1 ) Administration includes chief executive, administration, finance, legislative, government affairs, 
and district operations. 

(2) The amounts above do not include casino operations. However, they do include government 
operations funded by casino distributions. 

(3) The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe has its financial statements audited every year by an 
independent public accounting firm. Audit reports from previous years are available for review 
at the government center upon written request. 

(4) Economic Development appropriations have been excluded as of October 31, 1997. As of 
October 1, 1997, The Band has separated accounting functions for the Corporate Commission 
from the tribal government. 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 
month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1 ,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 
the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and 
Osseo. To schedule an appointment Monday through 
Friday, call the Saint Paul office at 651-771-4019 or 
the Osseo office at 763-391-7433. 






RETURNING RICE MAKING YOUR FIRST STEPS ELDER STORIES: 
STANDS TO HEALTH A IN PROTECTING FINDING PEACE 
LAKE OGECHIE PRIORITY SACRED SITES ON THE ROAD 



MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



Boozhoo! Aaniin! What a cold snowy winter we have had. 
Despite a few days when the government center has been 
closed, our work has been very busy for the Band. I was hum- 
bled to be a guest of Congressman Rick Nolan at the State 
of the Union address, an incredible experience. We have also 
been busy representing the Band at inter-tribal meetings, in- 
cluding a wonderful meeting with the Shakopee Mdewakan- 
ton Sioux Community leaders to discuss potential joint projects 
that would create employment opportunities for Band mem- 
bers and other American Indian people in the urban area. An- 
other project I've been working on involves seeking additional 
higher education opportunities for Band Members, including 
more scholarship dollars for Indian people 
attending our state colleges and universities. 

The most important news I have to report, 
however, involves community safety, and I will 
spend most of my column on this critical mat- 
ter. On February 24, 2014, 1 signed a law 
to permanently change the approach the 
Mille Lacs Band takes to law enforce- 
ment, with the goal of improving public 
safety across the reservation. The law 
creates a new Commissioner of Public Safety 
and a restructuring of law enforcement as we 
knew it. Chi Miigwetch to the Band Assembly; 
at every stage, we worked in partnership to 
develop this law. Miigwetch as well to Band 
members for their help in developing this law. 

This law will result in significant changes in 
leadership and direction for law enforce- 
ment. Here is a brief overview of how this 
was accomplished. 

On August 5, 201 3, by Executive Order 1 66- 
13, 1 appointed attorneys Wallace G. Hilke and 
Mark D. Larsen as hearing officers pursuant 
to Band Statute 1 1 42-MLC-3, §§ 12 and 13 
to conduct hearings, interview witnesses, 
gather and review documents and provide 
recommendations to the Executive Branch to 
address concerns regarding the conduct and 
oversight of members of the Tribal Police De- 
partment (TPD). This report was to include 
summaries of information sourced in docu- 
ments, interviews with Band members, public 
officials and TPD police officers, and was to 
contain the hearing officers' findings, obser- 
vations and recommendations based upon 
that information. 

The report of the hearing officers was com- 
pleted at the end of December 201 3. The hearing officers made 
several determinations and recommendations in their report. 
After numerous interviews with Band members and sever- 
al document reviews, the two attorneys determined that:"... 
public safety on the Mille Lacs Reservation is in decline." They 
added that this decline is shown in "almost every conceivable 
area, from increased drug use, to substantial gang activity, to 
mutual distrust between the Tribal Police Department (TPD) on 
the one hand and the community and its leaders on the other, 
to the loss of a generation or more of youth, to a profound 
sense of insecurity and unease among Reservation residents." 


They noted: "This decline cannot be stopped, much less re- 
versed, by simply increasing the number of uniformed officers 
or more of the same approach to policing and public safety." 
The hearing officers concluded, among other things, that the 
reversal of this trend "will require a change in the establish- 
ment of an administrative structure which commits resources 
and talent to addressing public safety as a top priority of the 
Mille Lacs Band." 

The two hearing officers made several recommendations 
in their report which I will summarize. First, the Band should 
create the position of Commissioner of Public Safety. They 
recommended that this new Commissioner should have pro- 



"Sometimes you end up meeting the strangest people at the most unlikely 
places. I was walking around the press area in the Capitol tonight at President 
Obama's State of the Union Address in D.C. (I was invited by Congressman 
Rick Nolan) and look who I ran into: reality TV star Willie Robertson from 'Duck 
Dynasty.'" - Melanie Benjamin, from January's address. 


fessional experience administering local police departments; 
background in interacting with American Indians; expertise 
in community policing and the ethical treatment of persons 
in the community; a willingness to be responsive to oversight 
by elected officials; a history of relating to health and human 
services personnel; the authority to hire and fire the Chief of 
Police and the Deputy Chief of Police; the ability to supervise 
the Chief of Police; the ability to listen to public concerns and 
encourage the public to voluntarily comply with the law; over- 
all authority regarding hiring and firing of police personnel; and 
responsibility for training of TPD and their continuing educa- 


tion. Further, this Commissioner should develop public safety 
recommendations to be approved by the Band Assembly. 

Finally, the recommendation was that the Commission- 
er of Public Safety will develop and annually update the job 
description of the Chief of Police so that it aligns with public 
safety priorities and emphasizes law enforcement; public edu- 
cation; constructive encounters with the community — espe- 
cially youth; community policing; crime prevention; increased 
foot patrols in residential areas; and collaboration with tribal 
elected officials. 

Second, a Community Service officer will be assigned to 
the school to create collaborative relations with education 
personnel and increase school safety. This 
person would report to the Commissioner of 
Public Safety and the Chief of Police. Third, 
the Band should develop and enforce Indian 
preference hiring goals in the TPD. The Band 
should also consider a constable program to 
improve community policing. Fourth, the Band 
should develop a plan for comprehensive law 
enforcement in Districts II and III including 
better relations with county sheriffs. Fifth, 
the Band should reinstate and improve the 
Sentencing Circle and youth diversion pro- 
grams. Sixth, the Band should engage Elders 
in public safety. 

The report goes on to suggest that over 
the next five years the Band should consider 
expanding the size and authority of its trib- 
al court to handle more non-violent crimes 
— especially those involving youth. Another 
five year recommendation is to charge the 
Commissioner of Public Safety with evaluat- 
ing whether to form a citizen review board to 
receive and investigate complaints regarding 
TPD and to recommend discipline. Also, the 
report notes that the Band may want to con- 
sider retroceding Public Law 280 over the 
next five years. Finally, the report suggested 
a study over the next five years of the root 
causes of crime on the reservation. 

Overall, I was pleased with this report. At 
least one recommendation is now signed into 
Band law — the establishment of a Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety. Now we must begin 
a national search for the best person we can 
find forthis position. An interim Commissioner 
will be appointed in the near future to help 
the Band during the search. 

It is said that the journey of a thousand miles begins with 
a single step. The government of the Mille Lacs Band has 
taken a very significant step to improve law enforcement on 
the reservation. I respectfully ask you, the people of the Band, 
join us on this journey. Let's improve public safety together. 
Miigwech! 
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Building Community 

An update from the Office of Community Development 

Katie Draper Commissioner of Corporate Development 



When we hear of a "waiting list," what is the first thing that 
comes to mind? Housing. 

Currently, 408 Band members are on waiting lists for Band 
housing across all of our districts. Of these people, some may 
be single, disabled, elderly, or have a family. The number of 
people waiting to live in different sized homes is different for 
each district. 

We have a total of 460 rental units, costing an average of 
$1 60,000 each to build, across all of our districts. Of those, 1 1 4 
are HUD (federal government funding) "low rent" homes. Of 
the 460 rental units, 35 are boarded up — roughly 7.6 percent 
of the Band's housing stock. 

A common question that we hear at the Community Devel- 
opment (Housing) office is, "Why are so many homes boarded 
up?" I hope to provide some answers. 

When a tenant moves into a rental unit, they sign a Dwell- 
ing Lease. Some of the responsibilities that come with signing 
a Dwelling Lease and living in a Band rental include: 

- RENTAL PAYMENTS. Various factors determine rent 
amounts including bedroom size, elder or disabled, 
and regular or low rent home. Rent can vary from $0 
to $550 per month. We are working to ensure that ALL 
tenants pay their monthly rent. Unfortunately, living in 
Band housing isn't free unless you live in a designated 


Elder home. 

UTILITIES. Tenants agree to pay 
for their monthly utilities. If a tenant 
neglects to pay for their utilities, 
especially in the winter months, it 
causes damages to the home. An 
example of damages is broken 
water pipes — a costly repair that 
cannot be completed quickly. It's 
an example why a home may be 
boarded up. 

DAMAGES. It is the responsibility 
of the tenant to care for the home as though they built it 
with their own two hands. Beyond normal wear and tear 
of the rental unit, the housing department will bill the 
tenant for damages. If a tenant moves out of their home 
and leaves excessive damages, the Band has to do the 
repairs. Again, this is a time-consuming process. An 
estimated cost to repair an excessively damaged home 
is $60,000. That is a lot of money — another reason a 
home may be boarded up. Repairs to a rental unit may 
be completed by housing maintenance staff, renovation 
carpenters, or a general contractor. 

OCCUPANCY OF THE RENTAL UNIT. The family or 


person living in the rental unit agrees to occupy the 
home and not rent it to other people. If the tenant aban- 
dons the home and is non-responsive to our efforts to 
communicate with him or her, we will board up the rent- 
al unit in an effort to protect their personal belongings 
as well as the housing department's asset: the home. 

Other reasons may lead to our homes being boarded up. But 
these are some examples to help our communities understand 
why it takes so long to get rental properties ready for the next 
tenant, or why they sit so long boarded up. Our maintenance 
staff, carpenters and contractors are all working hard to keep 
up with the demand for housing — and to shorten our long 
waiting lists. 


Whereabouts Unknown Account Information 

These Tribal Members/Descendants maintain ownership in trust land or have money on deposit at the Office of the Special Trustee for American Indians. We would like to locate these Tribal Members/ 
Descendants to have them update their Individual Indian Money (IIM) account with a current address and telephone number. If your name appears on the list, please call the Office of Special Trustees 
at 21 8-751 -4338 to update your account. 


Annen, Carla 

Garbow, Ronald J. 

Mitchell, Kenneth W. 

Skinaway Jr., Edward 

Beachamp, Gerald Marvin 

Garbow Sr., Byron W. 

Mitchell, Letitian 

Skinaway, Jeanette 

Beaulieu, Marvin J. 

Garcia, Celastina R. 

Moltaji, Matthew 0. 

Skinaway, Loris Marie 

Benjamin, Billy J. 

Gomez, Fidel F. 

Nayqwonabe, Eunice 

Skinaway Boyd, Darlene 

Benjamin, Bruce 

Goodsky Jr., Harvey D. 

Nayquonabe, Victor D. 

Smith, Carrie L. 

Benjamin, Stacey Allison 

Griswold, Elizabeth Ann 

Nichols, Victoria 

Stanley, Brandon L. 

Benjamin, Timothy Adam 

Griswold, Kimberly Ann 

Nickaboine, Gloria J. 

Stanley Jr., Marland D. 

Berg, Melissa L. 

Griswold, Nancy Ann 

Nickaboine aka Cruz, Lorraine M. 

Stevens Boswell, Doris 

Boyd, Charles A. 

Haglund, Cynthia L. 

Obrien, Owen V. 

Stewart, Dawne Marie 

Boyd, Danielle 

Hanson Jr., Earle G. 

Pardun, Donna Jean Benjamin 

Stewart, Edward 

Boyd, Russell 

Hart Jr., Raymond J. 

Passarelli, Anthony J. 

Stewart, Toya Lynn 

Bradley, Rick C. 

Herlofsky, Nancy P. Rand 

Pellerin, Eric 

Sullivan, Dakota S. 

Bradley, Jr., David 

Hill, James L. 

Premo, Alan R. 

Sutton, Bobbie 

Bugg, Rose Marie 

Hill White, Sarita Inez 

Premo, George W. 

Sutton Beach, Shirley A. 

Butcher, Ryan Allen 

Huff, Marcus Christopher 

Premo, Steven E. 

Sutton III, Clinton W. 

Cadotte, Annie Songetay 

Huff, Matthew Charles 

Rand, James Michael 

Thomas, Phillip A. 

Carlson, Laurie Marie 

Jackson, Dawn M. 

Rand, John Delbert 

Thurstin, Matthew T. 

Cash Holmquist, Rose 

Jackson, Timothy A. 

Reynolds Jr., Richard J. 

Todd, Vanette L. 

Clark Sam, Dorothy 

Johnson, Kathleen J. 

Roache, Jennifer L. 

Tolley, Susan E. Rand 

Dahl Cash, Archie 

Jones, Richard A. 

Romero, Steve 

Vainio, Brandon Lynn 

Dakota, Ellen M. 

Kanassatega, August Drew S. 

Romero, Steve J. 

Vainio, Sherri Lee 

Dakota, Richard T. 

Kegg, Michael R. 

Rosengren, Arlene 

Vainio, Jr., Arne 

Daly, Raymond C. 

Korich, Gail L. 

Sam, Christopher E. 

Wade, Irene B. 

Davis Jr., James D. 

Lafave, George V. 

Sam, Darlene Boyd 

Wade Jr., Lawrence E. 

Dehyle, Jone L. N. 

Lucas, Marian Wayne 

Sam, Dustin K. 

Wadena, Diane 

Dewolfe, Edward J. 

Lyons, Lynn 

Sam, Elra J. 

Wanless, Melanie 

Duggan, Lynd 

Martin, Ramona L. 

Sam, Robbin L. 

Weyaus, Vanessa Renee 

Dunkley Jr., Donovan A. 

Mcdonnell, Mary A. Rand 

Sam, Todd M. 

Weyaus Sr., Walter J. 

Fahrlander, Marc A, 

Mckenzie, Daniel 

Sam Johnson, Naomi D. 

Wilson, Elizabeth A. 

Frank Hurd Et Ux 

Merrill, Chester 

Sam Jr., Clarence 

Yellowhammer, Patricia L. 

Garbow, Dale 

Merrill, Kenneth 

Sargent, Jon L. 


Garbow, Dorinda 

Meshigaud, Rose M. 

Shoen Benjamin, Mary 


Garbow, Marvin W. 

Meyer, Shane 

Skinaway, Darlene 
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Beading, Writing, Teaching 

Band member artist Cheryl Minnema awarded grant for beadwork; publishing children's book 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer Chad Germann Photographer 


M any community members know Cheryl Minnema for her 
extraordinary beadwork. They know that over the years 
she has meticulously crafted many beautiful beaded items 
such as vests, moccasins, and belts. 

In a few short months another of Cheryl's artistic talents 
will be widely revealed when the children's book she wrote 
is published. 

Set to come out in May, Hungry Johnny \s based on Cheryl's 
childhood memories of her younger brother, John Benjamin. 
Sadly, John passed away in 2005 when he was just 27 years 
old. This book is dedicated to his life and memory. 

In her book, the first of a planned "Johnny" series, the 
character is five years old and focused on the meal his grand- 
mother is preparing for a community feast. He is also focused 
on his hungry tummy and the fact that he wants to eat as soon 
as possible. 

"My grandma used to do a lot of cooking for dances and 
other events and John always had to wait until she was done," 
said Cheryl. "He always wanted to eat before she was done. 
My book is basically about learning to be patient." 

Besides being a children's book written and illustrated by 
two Mille Lacs Band members, it also fills another important 
niche about the history of the Ojibwe culture. The book, which 
will be published by the Minnesota Historical Society, is illus- 
trated by Wesley Ballinger. 

Before writing the book, most of Cheryl's writing was in the 
form of poetry for adults. She is currently pursuing a Master of 
Fine Arts degree at Hamline University. Her program focus is 
writing for children and young adults. 

Writing the book was just one of Cheryl's desires. She's 
grateful the opportunity presented itself through her writing 
program. She has another big project underway that is a dream 
come true for the lifelong artist. 

Last year she was among a few individuals who were 
awarded an Arts Learning Grant from the Minnesota State 
Board. The grant, which typically goes to groups or organiza- 
tions rather than individuals, offers funding for projects that 
help lifelong learners acquire knowledge and understanding of 
skills in the arts. 

"It's a huge step for the grant to be awarded to an individual 
and it's a huge step for me, personally, because it makes me 
push myself harder," Cheryl said. 

Thanks to the grant funding Cheryl will be able to devote 
the next several months to a beadwork project called Mino 
Bimaadiziwin (Good Life). She will make four beaded velvet 
bandolier bags (Gashkibidaagan) that have seasonal themes 
representing Minnesota's natural resources, including wild 
rice, maple sugar, berries, venison and walleye. 

For more than two decades Cheryl has focused on the tra- 
dition of beading floral designs, a pattern that the Ojibwe be- 
came known for, dating back to the days when beads were first 
introduced through trade, according to Cheryl. But, she says, 
she has always admired the work of others who could bead 
objects that went beyond floral designs. 

"I have seen beaded portraits in other people's work and I 
think they are all done so well. That's what I want to challenge 
myself to do through this project," she said. "I will do a buck, a 
walleye and a theme of wild-ricing along with floral designs." 

Another aspect of the grant is that it will allow Cheryl to 
teach beadwork classes in Mille Lacs and in the Twin Cities. 
She will also do public beadwork demonstrations throughout 
the state and will share the progress she is making on the 
bandolier bags. 

Finally, she will have the opportunity to teach two young 
women how to make bandolier bags through an apprenticeship 
program. The apprentices — a Band member and an Ojibwe 



Cheryl Minnema proudly displays her current beading project. 


from Sawyer — were selected based on their beadwork expe- 
rience. The goal is that the apprentices will not only learn the 
skill, but will pass it on to others. 

A bandolier bag is an intricately beaded shoulder bag with 
a wide strap. It has a pocket and decorative tabs or fringe along 
the bottom. The bags were originally worn at special occasions 
by medicine men or used to carry prized possessions. It was 
considered a special honor to wear a bandolier bag because 
of the time it took to create one. Today, because they are so 
time-consuming to make, they are crafted with a special pur- 
pose or a special person in mind. 

It typically takes Cheryl two months to make the velvet bags 
if they aren't totally beaded, but have some designs on them. 
To make one that was totally beaded would take her about 
1,400 hours, she said. Over the course of the grant she plans 
to make one of the four bags every two months, but it won't all 
happen at once. 

"I thought I would work on one at a time and get it done, but 
now I'm working on all four of them," she said. "I have so many 
different ideas that come to me while I'm working so I couldn't 
just do one at a time." 

Thanks to the grant funding and her family's support, Cheryl 
can now focus on her endeavors — her passion — fulltime 
without having to find other resources. 

Beginning in childhood, Cheryl learned many aspects of the 
Ojibwe culture and traditional ways, including beading, from 
her mom Millie Benjamin and her grandmother Lucy Clark. She 
grew up on the reservation. Even though it was just over three 
decades ago, the traditions of the Mille Lacs Band were in- 
grained in her upbringing. 

"I feel very fortunate that I can focus on my passion fulltime 
and that I can share it with others." 

Cheryl is married and has two sons. More about her work and 
life can be found on her website, CherylMinnema. com 



One of Cheryl's creations — a bandolier bag. 
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Diabetes Program Updates 


New staff member and current diabetes team 

The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Diabetes Program would like 
to introduce a new member to the diabetes care team, Kelsay 
Peterson, hired to fill the Program Coordinator position. Kelsay 
is a registered dietitian with four years of community nutrition 
and public health experience, with a widespread practice of 
providing diabetes education in clinical and community set- 
tings. The previous Program Coordinator, Johanna Larson, has 
moved to part-time status as a clinical registered dietitian and 
continues to provide her expertise in nutrition education to the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe community. 

Focus of the diabetes program 

Currently, the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Diabetes Program 
has eight healthcare providers dedicated to providing services 
to the community that support the program's mission: To pro- 
vide culturally appropriate, client-centered, quality diabetes 
self-management education. The names of healthcare provid- 
ers on the Diabetes Team are as follows: 

- Dr. Bostrom, Medical Provider and Diabetes 
Program Director 

- Kelsay Peterson, Registered Dietitian and Diabetes 
Program Coordinator 

- Johanna Larson, Registered Dietitian 

- Cyndy Travers, Registered Dietitian and Certified 
Diabetes Educator 


- Melanie Garbow, Community Nutrition Educator 

- Jim Ingle, Fitness Coordinator 

- Bobby Anderson, Fitness Assistant District III 

- Lee Lembke, Fitness Assistant District ll-A 

If you are looking to set up an appointment with one of 
the Diabetes Team healthcare providers or have any questions, 
please call Kelsay Peterson at 320-532-7790. 

Outreach diabetes clinic schedule 

The schedule of Diabetes Clinic days for each District clinic is 
as follows: 

- Ne-la-Shing: Every Thursday 

- Aazhoomog: Every 1 st and 3 rd Wednesday of the Month 

- East Lake: Every 4 th Wednesday of the Month 

Diabetes school screenings 

For over 17 years, the Diabetes Program has been motivated 
to prevent Type 2 diabetes in our youth mainly because Amer- 
ican Indian youth have shown the highest number of Type 2 
diabetes compared to all other ethnic groups. To help lower 
these numbers, the Diabetes Program has joined efforts with 
the Nay-Ah-Shing school district to provide yearly diabetes 
screenings to assess each child's risk. This past year's diabetes 
screening was completed on September 18-19, 2013, observ- 
ing blood pressure readings, weight compared to height and 
any signs of Acanthosis Nigricans (darkening of the skin on the 
back of the neck, underarm or other skin folds). Parents and 


Life Takes Some Interesting Turns 

Arne Veinio, M.D. Family Practice Physician Stephan Hoglund Photographer 



Last year I showed a segment from Walk- 
ing into the Unknown to a prison system as 
part of a cultural awareness exercise for 
them. This was not for the inmates, but for 
the staff at the prison. What I had to say 
was well received, but it started me think- 
ing about our prison inmates. Native Americans are a dispro- 
portionately higher percentage of the prison population than 
the percentage in the general population. 

Are we somehow worse as a people? Of course not. I don't 
want to make excuses, but generations of displacement, termi- 
nation policies, broken treaties, poverty and oppression have 
had effects. Being displaced to reservations brought an end 
to a life tied to the changing seasons and an end to many of 
our ceremonies. We had an entire generation taken away from 
their parents and placed in boarding schools. 

Those children lost the opportunity to learn how to be 
parents in the traditional ways. Gone are the ceremonies for 
rites of passage. When do boys become men? When do girls 
become women? These used to be ceremonies with defined 
outcomes. The life of drugs and gangs seems glamorous to 
many of our children. WE need to be doing their initiations into 
the next phase of their lives. 

I was lost when I was 12 years old and would have fol- 
lowed my uncle Lloyd into hell if he was going there. How 
many lost kids do we have now? How many prisoners do we 
have because they were in the wrong place at the wrong time? 
Again, I am not making excuses. I'm sure there are plenty of 
genuinely bad people in prison. I have gotten letters from pris- 
oners before, but most were asking me for narcotics for pain 
or to somehow intervene in their sentence. These are things I 
could not help them with. 

But a few weeks ago, I got a letter from a prison in 
Maryland. 

Boozhoo, Dr. Vainio. I returned from Vietnam in 1974. In 
1981 1 was sentenced to life plus 25 years in prison and I've 


been here ever since. I understand your wife , Ivy produced 
a documentary called Walking into the Unknown in 2009. I 
would like to get a copy for our Native Men's group here. I 
am also interested in any books and newspaper articles , tra- 
ditional language courses , or anything else you can send me. 
As I only make $17.00 a month , / have no way of paying for 
these items. 

He also enclosed 2 duck feathers and a snow goose feather 
in a separate envelope. 

Ivy and I took this very seriously. We went into the woods 
and offered asemaa so we could gather the red willow she 
needed to make dream catcher hoops and for me to make kinn- 
ickinnick. Ivy made the dream catcher and carefully put one 
of the duck feathers into the web. I spent the evening slowly 
peeling the outer bark of the red willow so I could scrape the 
white inner bark for the kinnickinnick. 

I signed a DVD of Walking into the Unknown to the prison- 
ers and wrote this on the cover in permanent marker: Robert 
has asked me for a copy of this film for the Native Men's group. 

I give this willingly. 

Why? Because you matter. 

Some of you will be coming back home to our people. Some 
of you will never come back. Those who stay need to make 
sure they teach those who come back to us. You need to leave 
prison life in prison. Do not bring the way of life that got you 
into prison back home to our children. We are depending on 
you and trust you fully to do this. We NEED you to do this 
for us. 

We also included a copy of Jim Northrup's book, Walking 
the Rez Road, that he had autographed to us. We put all the 
native newspapers we could find into the box. We get news- 
papers from the reservations that run my articles and sent as 
many of these as we could find. 

Several weeks later a second letter came to us. It was nine 
pages long. 

Boozhoo! I received the video , books and newspapers but 


guardians will be receiving a letter from the Diabetes Program 
by the end of February 2014, explaining if their child has any 
risk of Type 2 diabetes, and if so, the degree. We encourage 
parents and guardians to read the educational handout provid- 
ed with the school screening letters, explaining how to help 
your child make healthy food choices, a great way to help pre- 
vent against Type 2 diabetes! If you have any questions about 
your child's health or would like to schedule an appointment, 
please call Kelsay Peterson at 320-532-7790. 

Family meal nights 

The Diabetes Program is happy to announce we will be host- 
ing the Family Meal Night again starting in March! These 
nights are for anyone interested in learning some tips on cook- 
ing for your family, anyone with questions about their child/ 
grandchild's diet or weight, and anyone interested in making a 
healthy meal with their family. 

We will have a fun physical activity planned for the kids, 
while parents/grandparents have a chance to talk about ques- 
tions or concerns. Then, we will cook a healthy meal together 
(kids help too!) and eat together as a group. 

Our first Family Meal Night is scheduled for Thursday, 
March 27 at 5:30 p.m. at the D-l Community Center. Children 
are welcomed and encouraged! 

Please call Kelsay Peterson 320-532-7790 with any questions. 


the most wonderful gift of all was the dream catcher miigwech 
a thousand times over. This is the first dream catcher I have 
ever had. 

He loved the story about my dog Kevin and my story about 
Agnes made him cry. Jim Northrup's book and his poetry con- 
nected to him on a jarhead level. He also really liked Ricey 
Wild's column and was hoping I could let her know that. 

And he sent paintings. Beautiful paintings first penciled in, 
then inked in for detail, then painted with acrylic paint. His 
canvas is sections cut from sheets. A turtle painting for Ivy, a 
wolf painting for me (and my dog, Kevin) and a Vietnam Veter- 
an painting for Jim Northrup. And he sent an eagle painting for 
Ricey Wild (Ricey, email me). I can see into his heart and soul 
in every one of his paintings. 

I was taught that when you ask someone for something 
you make an offering, and what better offering than the few 
cherished feathers I've managed to scavenge these last 31 
years in prison? They were all I had to offer. Miigwech for your 
letter and all the gifts. 

Why should I care about someone who's in prison for life? 
Because he does matter. We need every single one of us to 
keep our traditions alive. Rehabilitation comes in two forms. It 
can be done from the outside or it can be done from the inside. 
Only when it comes from the inside can it truly last. 

And me? I think my path is going to include prisons. I have 
a feeling I'm destined to travel to Maryland some day. You and 
I will meet face to face, Robert. I believe your rehabilitation 
does come from the inside. We will shake hands and bridge 
the gap between us. 

Why? Because you matter. 

Miigwech for your letter and all the gifts. 

Arne Vainio , M.D. (Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe member) is a 
family practice physician on the Fond du Lac Ojibwe reserva- 
tion in northern Minnesota. 
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Ojibwe Immersion 
Opportunity 

Ojibwemotaadidaa Niibin 2014 Academy 



Ojibwemotaadidaa Omaa Gidakiiminaang with Fond 
du Lac Tribal and Community College is pleased 
to announce the fourth annual Ojibwe Immersion 
Academy to be held June 22— July 1 2 at the Fond du 
Lac Tribal & Community College in Cloquet, MN. 

The Ojibwe Immersion Academy is a rare 
opportunity for intermediate and advanced 
language learners to study one-on-one and in small 
groups with Ojibwe elders and faculty speakers for 
a three-week complete immersion experience. 

For more information and application packet, please 
email ojibwemotaadidaa@qmail.com with the 
subject line, "Application Request". 

All applications are due March 16, 2014. 

Miigwech, 

Ojibwemotaadidaa Staff 


Minnesota 
Chippewa 
Tribe Finance 
Corporation First- 
Time Homebuyer 
Education Class 

Saturday, April 5 
8:30 a. m -4:30 p.m. 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe Building 
15542 State 371 NW 
Cass Lake, Minnesota 

First-time Homebuyer Education is a 
requirement of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe Finance Corporation for 
qualified buyers. 

This is the ONLY class we will be 
offering this Spring, so please reserve 
your spot in this free class with Cyndi 
Cwikla at 218-335-8582, ext. 150 or 

ccwikla@mnchippewatribe.org 

No childcare provided , please make 
other arrangements. 


Returning Rice Stands to Lake Ogechie 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


Some Mille Lacs Band Elders remember when Lake Ogechie 
reigned as one of the best yielding wild rice lakes in the region. 
The lake, which is downstream from Mille Lacs Lake, stands a 
chance of returning to its former rice-producing glory thanks 
to the work of the Band and the state Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR). 

The Buckmore Dam was installed in the early 1930s at 
the Ogechie outlet. It raised the lake water and resulted in 
conditions unfavorable for rice to grow. The dam was re- 
built even higher in the 1950s, further eroding plant and 
wildlife habitation. 

Rice grows best in water that is about one to three feet 
deep, said Scott Hansen, Environmental Program Manager. He 
is hopeful dam reconstruction can start this spring. One re- 
maining safety permit needs approval from the DNR before the 
bidding process can start. The work is projected to be finished 
by the end of this year, Scott said. 

Following the reconstruction, engineers will place a water 
control structure made of large natural boulders at the mouth 
of the Rum River. The water control structure will allow fish 
to more easily swim back and forth. Now fish movement is 
impeded by the dam. The work plan came about after years 
of feasibility studies that started in 2005. The Band received 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Circle of Flight Program funding for the 
study, and signed a Memorandum of Understanding in 2010 
with the state DNR. The MOU recognized that both the Band 
and state knew the project was a priority and that they would 
work together. A common commitment: keep the water level 
on Mille Lacs Lake the same. 

"We have funded the project and the state DNR provided 
scientists who reviewed the data," Scott said. Archeological 

Making Your Health 

MeQcin Cummings Community Health Educator 

When you get on a plane and the flight attendant goes through 
instructions for an emergency situation, what do they always 

direct you to do FIRST? 
Put on your oxygen mask! 
Only after you have done 
so do they say to help 
others. We need to look 
at our own health in this 
same fashion. 

We must take the time 
to take care of our own 
mind, body and souls... 
then we can proceed to 
help others. 

Here is a list of sug- 
gested ways to improve 
your health. It's not a 
race; use the list as a guide and create your own journey to 
self-improvement. 

Ways to improve your health 

- Are you a smoker? If so, reach out to the MLB Cessation 
program and find out what our support services consist 
of. There are several options and methods available to 
assist in quitting smoking. Find one that may work for 
you. Call 320-532-7776, ext 2413. 

- Preventative exams/screenings. Many insurance compa- 
nies provide these services 1-2 times/year at no charge. 
Be proactive and schedule yours today! 

- Aim to get the recommended 7-8 hours of sleep a day. 
This gives your mind and body time to recharge. 



Improve your health by 
trying a new fitness class 


reviews were required because of the cultural and archaeolog- 
ical sensitivity of the area, he said. 

After the changes are in place, the rest of the work will be 
up to the lake. Band and state DNR staff will monitor the lake's 
water level frequently and will rely on the natural seed bank 
for the wild rice growth. If reseeding is necessary, the seed 
will come from nearby Onamia Lake. 

Despite these efforts, the lake will ultimately choose its 
own course and may not return to its former glory as a place 
to harvest rice. Still, odds are good that new rice will grow, 
Scott said. 

Wild rice plants aren't the only form of life that will benefit 
from these changes. Better rice could mean a better fish habi- 
tat for certain species like the Northern Pike, which prefer shal- 
low water at times, Scott said. Fisheries would benefit due to 
better fish movement between Shakopee and Mille Lacs Lakes, 
providing better opportunities for fish to migrate into spawning 
and feeding areas without restrictions. 

Eventually a return of the wild rice should mean a return of 
waterfowl, said Kelly Applegate, Wildlife Biologist and Fish- 
eries Technician with the Band DNR. Better rice means that 
over 30 species of ducks, geese and swans would use the rice 
beds during parts of their life cycle, Kelly said. Wild rice is 
one of the most important foods to waterfowl because it ma- 
tures during migration periods, providing food and cover. Both 
Scott and Kelly agreed that today's environmental assessment 
studies introduce a greater understanding of wildlife habitat. 
Steps taken this year will benefit the lake and its environment 
in countless ways. 


a Priority 


- Drink water to keep yourself hydrated. There are several 
variations to choose from; bottled, flavored, vitamin and 
tap water. 

- Move more! Park further away, take the stairs, find a 
walking buddy, try a new fitness class, or spring clean 
your home. 

- Find ways to de-stress. Work towards doing more of 
the things in life that bring you joy and spending less on 
the rest! 

- Achieve and maintain a healthy weight. Start by setting 
a goal to lose 5% of your body weight, which has huge 
benefits! This improves breathing and mobility, helps 
you sleep better, lowers cholesterol levels, improves 
blood sugar levels, reduces many other health risk fac- 
tors and boosts your emotional health! 

Sleep 

The amount of sleep we need varies from person to person 
and also changes with age. The National Institutes of Health 
suggests the following as guidelines: 10 hours/day for school 
age children, 9-10.5 hours/day for teens and 7-8 hours/day 
for adults. 

Sleep is very important for the health and well being of 
adults and children. Sleep deprivation has been associated 
with negative social, emotional and physical outcomes such 
as poor concentration, impaired academic achievement, in- 
creased risk of obesity and depression to name a few. 

Health and wellness have many components: physical, spir- 
itual, social, environmental, financial, medical, and emotional. 
Finding a balance will lead you to your best self. 
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What to do while waiting for the ambulance 

Rule Number One: Stay Calm 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


You slip on ice and twist your foot and manage to crawl back 
into the house. Now what? 

Band members who live in the far corners of the reserva- 
tion, or any rural resident in Minnesota, know that emergency 
services are a 911 phone call away. In some instances, it can 
take 15 to 30 minutes (or longer) before an ambulance and 
paramedics arrive. What do you do while you wait? 

We asked that question of emergency medical technicians 
and the MLB Nursing Director. 

Sacha Larson is the Director of Nursing for the Ne-la-Shing 
Clinic in District I. She said that once you return to the safety of 
your home after an injury, call 91 1 and follow the advice from 
the dispatch operator. 

"They will stay on the phone," she said. "They will help you 
calm down." 

It also helps to call a family member or neighbor to come 
to your home. Both of you should try to relax even though time 
seems to stand still while you wait. 

"It doesn't help to panic: the number one rule is to remain 
calm and call 91 1 for what you should do next," Sacha said. 

Most Band members live fairly close to emergency facil- 
ities, she said. "Trust your instincts. Go to urgent care if you 
know something is wrong." 

Margaret Willis, Ambulance Manager and emergency med- 
ical technician (EMT), works for the Mille Lacs Health System 
located in Onamia. MLHS serves Band members in Mille Lacs 
County and parts of Crow Wing County. 

Margaret has addressed groups on the topic of emergency 
preparedness and offers these suggestions: 

- Take a first aid class. You will learn practical information 
that could help someone else and yourself. 

- When you call 911, list as many symptoms of your ill- 
ness or injury as possible. If you have called 91 1 and are 
alone at home, call a friend or relative to come over to 
your house and wait with you. Unlock your door. Ask your 
visitor to be sure the driveway is clear so the ambulance 
can park easily. 

- Ask your visitor to move any furniture that could get in 
the way of the ambulance cot; the EMTs will need room 
to get close to the patient. 

- Ask your visitor to put the pets, especially dogs, in a 
room and close the door. Animals can become very pro- 
tective of their owners when strangers enter a house. 


- Turn the television volume down. Distractions may make 
it hard for the workers to hear what you say. If children 
are present, try to keep them calm. 

- Note when the pain or injury began. If anything chang- 
es — for example, you suddenly experience shortness 
of breath — call 91 1 again so they can notify the emer- 
gency workers of a status change while they are on 
their way. 

- Think of your pertinent medical history: the EMTs will 
need to know. The summary of your medical history is 
important because you may be admitted to a hospital 
that does not have easy access to your medical records. 

- Collect all the medications you take with the dosage 
written on a sheet of paper. (Prepare that now, well in 
advance of an emergency.) You will be asked about the 
last time you took your medicine. 

- Ask your visitor to gather personal items like your glass- 
es, false teeth or a hearing aid. If the affected person is 
a child, bring along a favorite toy or blanket. Stay calm; 
if you are calm the patient will be calm. 

- Have a list of your allergies. 

- You will be asked when you ate last and what you ate. 

- Keep on hand a list of phone numbers of people to call 
in an emergency. After you arrive at the hospital and are 
stabilized, you may wish to call people and will need 
those numbers. 

EMT Dake Olson works with Band members from the Lake 
Lena and Sandy Lake areas. He adds this: 

- Make sure the EMT staff receive an accurate address 
when you first call 911, and that someone watches for 
the emergency vehicle to approach so they can go out- 
side to meet it. 

- People can prepare in advance for emergencies by 
having the blue E911 address sign at the end of 
their driveway. 

As a recap, remember: stay calm whether you are the sick 
person or a visitor. Try to calm your environment by removing 
pets and noise sources. Gather a list of your medicines and 
some personal items. And know that time always seems to 
slow down during an emergency. When you're uncertain and 
upset, ten minutes can feel like ten hours. 


Treaty Rights Celebration 



Friday, March 21 from Noon-5 p.m. 
Grand Casino Mille Lacs 
Convention Center 

Noon: Invocation and Honor Song 
12:30 p.m.: Lunch 


There will be vendor booths, door prizes, and games for both 
children and adults. 


Band members in the urban area who want to ride the bus up 
to Mille Lacs can call the urban office at 612-872-1424. 

The bus will begin loading at 9:45 a.m. to depart to Mille Lacs 
and will load at 5 p.m. to return to the urban office. 

This event is hosted by the Mille Lacs Band Department of 
Natural Resources and Environment. 



Gidinwewininaan 

Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 

This month Baabiitaw 
Boyd writes about the 
mobilization that led to 
the immersion 
classroom development 
in the Wewinabi early 
education building. 

Nigii-noondaan iw oshki-gikinoo'amaadii-wigamig 
ge-ozhichigaadeg omaa Neyaashing, onzaam 
agaasaamagad iw gete-gikinoo'amaadii-wigamig 
gaa-tazhi-gikinoo'amaagoziwaad ingiw weshki- 
maajitaajig. Gii-paataniinowag ingiw aabinoojiiyag 
gikinoo'amaagozisigwaa onzaam agaasamagad 
iw gikinoo'amaadii-wigamig. Mii dash gaa-izhi- 
wiindamawag a'aw naaganizid misawendamaan 
da-gikinoo'amaageyaan abijitooyaan ojibwemowin 
eta omaa Neyaashing omaa Wewinabi Weshki- 
maajitaajig Gikinoo'amaadii-wigamig"-ong. Mii iw 
oshki-gikinoo'amaadii-wigamig bedakideg besho 
imaa anishinaabe-mawanjii'idii-wigamigong. Mii 
dash gaa-izhi-nakwetawid. "eya!" "Geget o-wenda- 
minwendaanaawaa ingiw gookoomisinaanig omaa 
enokiijig'.' 

Ishke dash geget nigii-maajii-dazhikaan iw 
gakina waa-ikidoyaan wii-kikinoo'amaageyaan 
miinawaaa dash iw waa-kikinoo'amawagwaa 
ingiw abinoojiiyag. Geget ishwaaso-biboon 
gii-nanaamadabiyaan imaa weshki-maajitaajig 
gikinoo'amaadii-abiwining. Eshkam dash gii-ni- 
nanaamadabiyaan gii-kikinoo'amaagoziyaan gwayak 
da-gikinoo'amawagwaa ingiw abinoojiiyag. 

Ishke dash gaye nigii-o-wiidabimaag 
gekinoo'amaagejig iwidi "Waadookodaading 
Ojibwemowi-gikinoo'amaadii-wigamig"- 
ong. Mii dash gaa-izhi-moonendamaan ge- 
gashkitooyaambaan da-gikinoo'amaageyaan. 
Azhigwa gaa-noondawag a'aw Bebaamaashiikwe, 
bezhig a'aw gikinoo'amaagekwe widi gaa- 
nisidotawag gii-kikinoo'amawaad iniwabinoojiiyan 
widi "Waadookodaading'! Gii-kiiwebizoyaan dash 
gii-wenda-zhoomingweniyaan inendamaan "Ahaw! 
Indaa-gikinoo'amaage sago gaye niin!" 


Stop the Stigma Event 

Friday, March 21 
Forest Lake High School 
Free public event 

Join us in helping to raise awareness of 
mental health, depression, and suicide. 

5:30 p.m. Resource Fair & Pizza 
7:00 p.m. Kevin Breel 

Kevin Breel is 20 years old and a 
nationally recognized writer, comedian, 
and activist for mental health. He is 
best known for his message on TED. 
com (website for ideas worth spreading), 
where he shares his confessions of 
depression and story of almost having 
taken his own life. He is on a national 
tour and this is the only event in 
Minnesota this year! 
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Oral History Project is First Step in 
Protecting Sacred Sites 


Mille Lacs Band History 
Exhibit Tours Region 

Deborah Locke staff writer 



Below is the schedule for the exhibit of five 
interconnected banners that showcase the history 
and impact of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. 
Through June, the exhibit will visit public libraries 
within the East Central Regional Library system. 

The purpose of the banners is educational: the 
short lessons on government structure, economic 
development, history and more give non-Indian 
library users a quick introduction to the Band. The 
banners, at seven feet tall and nearly three feet 
across, also explain the sovereign government 
structure of the Band, and the economic benefits it 
brings to East Central Minnesota. 

"We are excited to have another way to share the 
Band's history and culture with our neighbors," 
said Jamie Edwards, Mille Lacs Band Director 
of Government Affairs. "While the Band is an 
important regional employer and community partner, 
many of our neighbors still don't know that much 
about us. This exhibit seeks to change that." 

After the exhibit completes its tour of East Central 
Minnesota libraries, plans are to move it into public 
schools next fall. 

Tuesday, March 4-Tuesday, March 18 

McGregor Public Library 

Center Avenue/2 nd Street 

Contact: Penny Olson, 218-768-3305 

Tuesday, March 18-Tuesday, April 1 

Milaca Community Library 

235 1 st Street East 

Contact: Lisa Wagner, 320-983-3677 

Tuesday, April 1-Tuesday, April 15 

Princeton Area Library 
100 S. 4 th Avenue 

Contact: Robin Suhsen, 763-389-3753 

Tuesday, April 15-Tuesday, April 29 

Cambridge Public Library 
244 South Birch Street 

Contact: Nancy Dunbar, 763-689-7390, ext. 20 

Tuesday, April 29-Tuesday, May 13 

Wyoming Area Library 

26855 Forest Boulevard 

Contact: Rebecca Hostetler, 651-462-9001 

Tuesday, May 13-Tuesday, May 27 

Chisago Lakes Area Library 
11754 302 nd Street 

Contact: Sarah Hawkins, 651-257-2817 

Tuesday, May 27-Tuesday, June 10 

North Branch Area Library 
6355 379 th Street 

Contact: Sue Monroe, 651-674-8443 


Deborah Locke staff writer 

As part of an ongoing project of the Mille Lacs Band, cultural 
and historical sites of importance to the Ojibwe and Dakota 
will be documented for the purpose of protecting them. 

Interviews with Band Elders are being conducted to learn 
what the Elders heard from their parents and grandparents 
about places of importance. These places could include a cere- 
monial area, burial grounds, wild rice lakes and their camping 
areas, sugaring sites and villages. 

Natalie Weyaus, the Band's Tribal Historic Preservation Of- 
ficer, said the information will be recorded on maps that are 
available only to Band members. The project is funded by a 
grant from the National Parks Service. 

Historian Bruce White is working on the Elder interviews 
in collaboration with Natalie and Caryn Day, Director of 
Tribal Operations. 

The Dakota settled at Mille Lacs before the Ojibwe and 
never forgot the location of their sacred sites, Natalie said. 
Historically, when people discovered a place of interest such 
as a burial mound, Dakota, Lakota and Nakota Elders would 
be asked to visit the Mille Lacs Band to share their knowledge. 

"We respect what they know," Natalie said. "They were 
here before we were and they know more places than we do." 

So far seven Ojibwe Elders have been interviewed, said 
Bruce White. The information from the interviews will be com- 
bined with data from historical sources to create a more com- 
plete picture of the past. Bruce added that paying attention 
to cultural sites has to be never-ending because land use is 
always changing. 

"The Band wants to be proactive and protect these sites," 
Bruce said. "Elders have memories of what their parents said. 
The Elders are the real experts. They know the meanings of 
things that documents can't tell you." 

The "things" could be a series of very old trees planted a 
certain way, or an assembly of stones in the ground (a Dakota 
tradition), or pottery shards. 


Jackie Jensen rn 

HIV stands for human immunodeficiency virus. It is the vi- 
rus that can lead to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 
or AIDS. Unlike some other viruses, the human body cannot 
get rid of HIV. This means that once you have HIV, you have 
it for life. 

In the United States, HIV is spread mainly by having sex 
with or sharing drug injection equipment with someone who 
is infected with HIV. 

One in five people with HIV is unaware of their infection. 
This is why the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) recommends 
that everyone between the ages of 13 and 64 get tested at 
least once and that high-risk groups get tested more often. 

HIV is preventable. Find out more about testing, condoms, 
safer sex, and how biomedical options can lower the risk for 
you and your partners. 

HIV is spread by having un-protected sex (without a 
condom) — vaginal, oral and or anal. Having multiple 
sexual partners and rotating partners frequently increase 
the risk. 

HIV is also spread by sharing needles, rinse water or other 
equipment used for injection of drugs. It can also be spread 
from mother to child during childbirth. 


David Mather was an archeologist who worked on a con- 
tract basis for the Band in 1 998. Today he is a staff member of 
the state Historical Preservation Office in St. Paul. 

In the late 1990s, the District I community planned to build 
an Elder complex and selected a site. David excavated part of 
the area and found pottery and stone tools dating back more 
than five centuries. Further excavation revealed a number of 
skulls of large, older male bears, which strongly suggested the 
area was a Dakota ceremonial site. 

David, along with Elders and members of the Minnesota 
Indian Affairs Council, consulted with members of the Da- 
kota community and decided that since the skulls were very 
fragile, the excavation work would stop and the area would 
be preserved. 

David recalled a conversation with Dakota Elder Joe Wil- 
liams, who said that the bear skulls were put there for a reason 
and that reason still existed. They were there to protect some- 
thing, Joe said. The Mille Lacs Elders agreed to watch over the 
site and protect it. 

The respectful cooperation between the Mille Lacs Elders 
and the Dakota was a life-changing event, David said. 

"It was amazing to see the consideration they had for each 
other," he said. He surveyed much of District I during his years 
with the Band, providing basic information on the earth's con- 
tents both above and below ground. 

"But the interpretation of what we found was left to the 
Elders," he said. "They helped us find things we would have 
never found without them. Their knowledge enhanced what 
we did." 

If you are a Mille Lacs Band Elder or know an Elder who has 
memories of places that were important to the Ojibwe , please 
consider doing an interview for the sacred places project. A 
stipend will be paid for your time. For more information , please 
call 320-532-7450. 


The risks of getting HIV during a blood transfusion now are 
limited as rigorous testing is done to prevent this. 

Bodily fluids such as blood, semen, vaginal secretions and 
breast milk can all contain and transmit the virus. 

HIV does not survive long outside the body; there are no 
reported cases of it being spread by shaking hands or spitting. 

Decrease your risk factors 

- Do not share needles or items used in the preparation or 
administration of drugs. 

- Practice safe sex. 

- Wear gloves when in contact with bodily fluids of 
another person. Wash your hands with hot soapy 
water often. 

More information 

If you have any questions or concerns please speak with 
your health care provider. Online information available at 

www.cdc.gov/HIV 

To find an HIV testing site, text your zip code to KNOWIT 
(566948) and you will receive information about a testing site 
near you. These sites are confidential. You can also ask your 
health provider for a test. 


National Native American HIV/AIDS 
Awareness Day March 20 
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ELDER STORIES 


Finding Peace On the Road 

Randy Clark recalls growing up in Minneapolis, the war 
year, tragedy, and the addictive qualities of a Harley 
Davidson motorcycle 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


Talk with Randy Clark about his life and one subject makes his 
eyes shine and his speaking speed up, bringing both a kind of 
wistfulness and a quiet urgency to the man's demeanor. 

The subject is his Harley motorcycle. 

He's ridden more than 200,000 miles on different Har- 
leys in 13 years, and you get the impression that's just his 
starting point. 

On a drippy day in February Randy talked about what mat- 
tered during his 65 years on this earth. 

He served his country in Vietnam, overcame a chemical 
addiction, and still fights the impulse to drink alcohol after 23 
sober years. He buried a six-year-old son, the kind of nightmare 
you never get over, he said. He's proud of family, enjoys retire- 
ment, and hopes for an early spring so he can swoosh through 
the open air on his big bike. 

Randy's story is the latest in a series of stories about Mille 
Lacs Band Elders. It takes courage to sit in a room and reflect 
on the past for a broad reading audience, and we are grateful 
for those who have helped with this project. 

The early years 

The story of Randy Clark officially began on July 21, 1948 
when he was born in Knife Falls, Minnesota, near Cloquet. 
Randy's parents were Jim Clark and Jesse Boyd Clark; he has 
three sisters. 

His cousin Lou Boyd was a con- 
stant companion during the growing 
up years. The kids played baseball 
and football and went to movies at 
the Cedar Theater. Randy's earliest 
memory was of his mother grabbing 
his arm and pulling him up into a 
streetcar on Cedar Avenue. 

Was it hard to grow up Indian 
in Minneapolis? 

"Yes, you felt it, others would put you aside," he said. "Some 
people made up their minds about people before they knew 
them. If they liked me, fine. If not, I went off somewhere else." 

As an adult, Randy said he felt acceptance at work the 
Honeywell Corporation, later saying the years there with good 
people were the best years of his life. 

Well before that era, however, he finished Phillips Junior 
High School and then graduated from South High School in 
Minneapolis. His dad built a modest home on Lake Mille 
Lacs on property owned by Jesse Clark, and summers meant 
good times. 

"We were there every weekend," Randy said. "Dad would 
get off work and we'd jump in the car and go to the shack and 
go swimming. When we headed home, the three kids in the 
back seat fell asleep. We went up to Mille Lacs and back on a 
buck's worth of gas. Those are nice memories." 

After high school Randy was drafted and left for Chu Lai, 
Vietnam, 1 00 miles south of the demilitarized zone. He remem- 
bered vividly what it was like to arrive in country with the U.S. 
Army and pass through small villages with one question in his 
mind: Where did they send me? He didn't see combat, but he 
saw plenty of rocket fire and remembers what it was like to 
be shot at. 

Randy worked on helicopter generators and sometimes did 
guard duty at the helicopter landing zone. Vietnam offered lit- 
tle for entertainment during off-duty hours and it was there 
that Randy started drinking alcohol heavily. So did nearly ev- 
eryone else, he said. Sometimes barbecues with steaks and 


Tiffany Bolk Photographer 

beer took place, but otherwise he spent his nights drinking at 
a club. 

He was honorably discharged and returned to the United 
States where he tried to call home from Fort Lewis and let the 
family know he was on his way. No answer. 

Randy got off the plane in Minneapolis and saw his sis- 
ter. Then he saw his whole family. How did they know he was 
home, he wondered. Turned out that Randy's cousin was leav- 
ing for service the same day Randy returned from service, so 
the family converged en masse to send him off. At the same 
time, they welcomed Randy home. 

The Honeywell Corporation welcomed him back to a job he 
had started nine months before being drafted. He worked at 
Honeywell for 37 years and eventually was promoted into the 
skilled trades as a millwright. 

Unspeakable tragedy 

Meanwhile Randy met Debbie from Bemidji and they married 
and had two sons, Jason and Brian. When he was six, Brian 
drowned in a river and it took a week to find his body. That 
week was "hell week," Randy said, his face darkening. That 
week was the hardest week of his life. 

He still misses his boy. "I wish he was around so I could 
watch him grow up," he said. 

Alcohol numbs pain before it 
creates its own problems. Randy 
said he was drunk through all of 
his 17 years of marriage. The cou- 
ple divorced. At one point, Randy 
was charged with driving while 
intoxicated, and was ordered by a 
judge to go into treatment. While at 
the facility, a counselor told Randy 
that he didn't think he would ever 
quit alcohol. 

That harsh pronouncement made Randy sit up straighten He 
decided the counselor was dead wrong, and he decided he 
knew his strengths better than the counselor. He could quit, 
and he did quit, even though it meant pouring bottles of liquor 
down the sink. 

Did it mean finding new friends, too? 

"I still see the same friends from back then," he said. "They 
may get drunk and crazy and I sit back and watch." 

After his divorce Randy moved to Coon Rapids with a girl- 
friend and the couple bought a home. After ten years she left 
and he bought out her share of the house. That's where he 
lives now, with his Harley in storage, and his golf clubs. He 
likes golf, and his handicap is 26. He laughed when he men- 
tioned his handicap. He does better at target shooting and 
serves as a team captain with the Metro Gun Club. 

It's that bike riding, however, that really seems to light a 
fire in his soul. Maybe Randy comes from a long line of Indian 
scouts, eager to set off to see what's on the other side of the 
hill, valley, mountain or plain. Maybe that's where his motorcy- 
cle wanderlust comes from as he gases up the Hog and heads 
west for another look at California Redwoods or the totem 
poles of the Northwest. 

He said you find a peace on the open road, problems disap- 
pear, and you get a close look at the scenery while breathing 
deep the roadside smells. Oh sure, he's fallen with his bike, 
he said. 

"If you're riding and you haven't been down, you haven't 
been riding," he said with a hint of gravity. 


Dementia: a Recap from 
Community Meetings 

Mayo Clinic Source 

Dementia isn't a specific disease, rather it 
describes a group of symptoms affecting thinking 
and social abilities severely enough to interfere 
with daily functioning. 

Dementia may cause an individual to become 
confused and unable to remember people and 
their names. 

Symptoms: 

- Memory Loss 

- Difficulty with communicating, complex tasks, 
planning, organizing, co-ordination and 
motor functions 

- Problems with disorientation, such as 
getting lost 

- Personality changes 

- Inability to reason 

- Inappropriate behavior 

- Paranoia 

- Agitation 

- Hallucinations 

If you or a loved one is experiencing problems 
with memory and/or these other symptoms, it is 
important to see your medical provider to determine 
the underlying cause. 


Daylight Savings Time, 
March 9 

Carol Hernandez Compliance Officer 

Daylight Savings Time begins on March 9 this year. 

It is best to set your clocks AHEAD one hour when 
you go to bed on Saturday night. If you change your 
clocks before you go to bed you won't run the risk of 
being an hour late for activities planned for Sunday. 

Once you have adjusted to Daylight Savings Time 
you can look forward to spring! 

The spring equinox is March 20. Hopefully the 
weather will getting nicer and families can enjoy 
the longer hours of daylight! 


Are you an Elder or do 
you know an Elder who 
has a story to tell? 

The Inaajimowin is looking for Elder 
stories for upcoming issues. 

Send your name, contact information, 
and a brief description of the Elder you 
would like to feature to Andy McPartland 

at andy@redcircleaqency.com or call 
612 - 372 - 4612 . 


“If you're riding and you 
haven't been down, you 
haven't been riding." 

- Randy Clark 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy March 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Ramona Anne Applegate 
Debra Rose Barge 
Nancy Mae Bearheart 
Cynthia Eileen Beaulieu 
Marie Ann Bengtson 
Larry Benjamin 
Laurie Marie Benjamin 
Randy Elmer Benjamin 
Robert Patrick Benjamin 
Patricia Lorayne Christofferson 
Curtis Anthony Cody 
Dean Russell Davis 
James Joseph Dorr 
Robert Allen Dorr 
Bonnie Elaine Dumler 
Mary Flores 
Terry Duane Frye 
Beverly Diane Garbow 
Cheryl Darlene Garbow 
Virginia Ann Goodman 
Donald Anson Graves 
Marie Jane Gudim 
Kathleen June Hill 
Leslie Roger Karsjens 
Sandra Arlene Kegg 
Jeffrey Jay Keller 
Barbara Jane LaBlanc 
Lorelei Lee LaFave 
Mert Elaine Liebgott 
Anita Ann Misquadace 
Wanda Kay Misquadace 


Pauline Moose 
Victoria Marie Nichols 
Larry Laine Oswaldson 
Marie Esther Paschke 
Marlene Ruth Poukka 
George Wilbur Premo 
Douglas Sam 
Fred L. Sam 
Kathryn Mary Sam 
Francis Dean Schaaf 
Susanna Lee Schaaf 
Thomas William Schleeve 
Russell Shabaiash 
Edward Skinaway, Jr. 

Merle Lee Skinaway, Jr. 

David Smith, Jr. 

Terrance Lee Smith 
Gloria Ann Starkey 
Sami Thomas 
Robert Tibbetts, Jr. 

Carol Ann Towle 
Marlene Wakanabo 
Barbara Marie White 

Happy March 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday Tash on 3/2 
from Waylon and Rachel. • 
Happy Birthday Papa Doug on 
3/7 from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Adrian, Sr. on 
3/8 from Adrianna, Adrian, Jr., 
Sissy, Andrei, Brevin, Rachel, 
Waylon, Mom, Nate, Marcus 
and Jess. • Happy 5 th Birthday 


Rileh Shomin on 3/8, love 
your dad Christopher Boswell, 
Elaine Silva, Gus, and Bluies. • 
Happy Birthday B-Boy on 3/9 
from your Weh eh Rachel and 
Waylon. • Happy 10 th Birthday 
Donny on 3/10 with love from 
mom, dad, Simone, Sheila, Joey, 
Simon, Mary, Selena, Brynlee, 
Dante, Maysun, Shawsha, Soul, 
Dayday, grama Vera, DeaLayna, 
Stone, Derek, Frances, Zion, 
and Bruce. • Happy Birthday 
Mookaa'am on 3/1 1 from 
your family on Jah corner. • 
Happy 24 th Birthday Renae 
Marie on 3/12 with love from 
Mom, Zachary, Jerry, Kira, 
Marchel, and Punkins. • Happy 
Birthday Ma on 3/12 from your 
children and grandchildren on 
Jah corner. • Happy Birthday 
Lucille on 3/14 from Poose, 
Daddy, Mommy, Tammy, Joyce, 
Adrian, Nate, Rachel, Waylon, 
Mandy, Kelly and Janie. • 

Happy Birthday Marcus, Jr. on 
3/16 love Cici, Daddy, Mommy, 
Adrian, Nate, Rachel, Waylon, 
Tammy, Joyce, Mandy, Kelly 
and Janie. • Happy Birthday 
Leprechaun-ens on 3/17 from 
Maama, KG, Shkang, and your 
family on Jah corner. • Happy 
Birthday Jayla on 3/1 8 from 


Daddy, Mommy, Lils, Papa, 
Rachel, Waylon, Val, Pie, Kev, 
Brad, Brae, Bryn, Eric, Wes, 
Payton, Jay, Taylor, Adam, 

Randi, Karen, Tracy, Shel, and 
Basil. • Happy 18 th Birthday 
Jayla on 3/18 love Dad, Lileah, 
Papa Brad, Val, Pie, Kev, Brad, 
Braelyn, Peyton, Eric, Wes, Bryn, 
Jay, Taylor, Guy, Randi, Rachel, 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Bruce on 3/19 from Jayla, 

Lils, Dad, Rachel, Waylon, Val, 
Pie, Kev, Brad, Brae, Bryn, Eric, 
Wes, Payton, Jay, Taylor, Adam, 
Randi, Basil, Karen, Tracy and 
Shel. • Happy Birthday Bruce 
on 3/1 9 love your brothers and 
sissys. • Happy Birthday CJ 
on 3/20 from Daddy, Arielle, 
Tony, Jordan, Max Dean, Aidan, 
Rachel, and Waylon. • Happy 9 th 
Birthday CJ on 3/20 love Mom, 
Dad, Jordan, and Michaela. 

• Happy Birthday Marcus on 
3/21 from Jess, Cici, Poose, 
Mom, Adrian, Rachel, and 
Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Babe on 3/23, 1 love you from 
Rachel. • Happy Birthday 
Waylon on 3/23 from Mom, 
Dad, Clayton, Christina, Stacy, 
Tehli, Cilia, Maris, Baby Q, Lisa, 
Kiley, Josie, and Laney. • Happy 
Birthday Tawnya Stewart on 


3/24 with love, your family. • 
Happy 30 th Birthday Mary on 
3/28 with love from Selena, 
Dante, Maysun, Shawsha, Soul, 
Daymon, Brynlee, Rae, Donny, 
Simone, Sheila, Joey, Simon, 
mom, D.Rose, Stoney, Derek, 
Frankie, Zion, and Bruce. • 

A very Happy Birthday Craig 
Hansen on 3/30 from Mom, 

Dad & Animoosh! 

Other Annoucements: 

Congratulations to Adriana 
on your new baby Alayah 
Diamond Brown born 2/23/14 
from Papa Koje, Great Gram 
Marsha, Adrian Jr., Kaitlyn, 
Andrei, Brevin, RaySean, Rachel, 
Waylon, Nathan, Marcus & kids. 

Obituaries: 

Band Elder Sharon "Penny" 
Sutton was born on March 
14, 1949, and passed away on 
February 23, 2014. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the April issue 
is March 20. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum March Events 


Applique Beading Workshop 

Saturday, March 8 and Sunday, March 9 

Time: Saturday, Noon-4 p.m. and Sunday, 10 a.m -2 p.m. 

Fee: $60/$55 for MNHS members; additional supply fee of $1 5 
Registration: required by Wednesday, March 5 

With the assistance of an instructor, participants will learn the craft of applique beadwork 
through hands-on learning; the applique method is a method in which beads are applied directly 
to material or buckskin. This is an advanced type of beading used to create intricate designs on 
dance regalia, bags, mittens and moccasins. Discounted hotel rooms are available on Saturday 
night for workshop participants at Grand Casino Mille Lacs. A light lunch and refreshments will 
be provided both days. A minimum of five participants required to host workshop. Children un- 
der age 18 must be accompanied by an adult. Please call the museum for more information at 


320-532-3632 or send an e-mail to millelacs@mnhs.org . 

Maple Sap Harvest 

Saturday, March 22 (In case of bad weather, event will be rescheduled to Saturday, March 29) 
Time: Noon-3 p.m. 

Fee: $8 adults, $7 seniors and college students, $6 children ages 6-17; free for children age 5 
and under and MNHS members 

Come join museum staff for this one-day demonstration and learn traditional and contemporary 
methods for harvesting/processing maple sap. Participants will observe the process of gathering 
maple sap, then boiling it into syrup/sugar. Samples of maple sugar will be available for tasting. 
Children under 18 must be accompanied by an adult. For more information please call the muse- 
um at 320-532-3632 or send an e-mail to millelacs@mnhs.org . 


Colorectal Cancer Awareness Month 


Linda Moses Coordinator of Circle of Life Plus 

Of cancers that affect both men and women, colorectal cancer 
is the second leading cancer killer in the nation. Colorectal can- 
cer affects all racial and ethnic groups and is most often found 
in people age 50 and older. 

The best way to prevent colorectal cancer is to get screened 
regularly starting at age 50. There are often no signs or symp- 
toms of colorectal cancer — that's why it's so important to 


get screened. 

If ALL men and women age 50 and older were screened 
regularly, 6 out of 10 deaths from colorectal cancer could be 
prevented. Communities, health professionals, and families 
can work together to encourage people to get screened. 

Everyone can take these healthy steps to help prevent 
colorectal cancer: 


- Get screened starting at age 50. 

- Quit smoking 

- Avoid secondhand smoke 

- Get active and eat healthy 

Ask your physician for more information on colorectal cancer. 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


2 3 4 


5 6 7 


9 


Applique Beading 
Workshop 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


10 11 12 13 14 

District I 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


8 


Applique Beading 
Workshop 

12 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 

Hand Drum Contest 

2 p.m. 

Grand Casino 
Hinckley 
Pre-register by 
calling 320-532-7486 
or Onsite registration 


15 


Urban Area Elder 
Luncheon Meeting 
and Bingo 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

All Nations Church 


16 


17 


18 


19 20 21 


22 


District III 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Aazhoomog 
Community Center 


All District 
Elder Meeting 

11:30 a.m. 
District II ALU 
(East Lake) 


Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


Treaty Rights 
Celebration 

Noon-5 p.m. 

Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs Events & 
Convention Center 
See page 11 for 
more information 

Stop the 
Stigma Event 

5:30 p.m. 

Forest Lake 
High School 
See page 9 for more 
information 


Maple Sap Harvest 

12 p.m.-3 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


23 24 


25 26 27 


28 


Healthy Heart 

11 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 

Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


District ll-A 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


District II 

Community Meeting 

5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 

Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


29 


30 31 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The April issue deadline is March 20. 
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Child Support Office 

Request to update contact information: The Child Support 
office is requesting that all payees update their contact 
information with our office. Those who picked up February 
per capita garnishments were given update forms. Those who 
receive checks via the mail, please contact the office to update 
or return the contact update form, which will be mailed out 
with payments. 

Payment statements: The payment statements for 2013 will 
be mailed in early March. For questions about your payment 
history contact Val Harrington at 320-532-7434. 

New Software: The Child Support office is striving to improve 
our services to our clients and has adopted a new software 
system to help. The Model Tribal System was developed 
specifically for tribal Child Support programs and the functions 
are similar to what the counties use to manage their cases. 

The new software program will allow for quicker and more 
efficient case handling. The conversion to the new system is 
underway and will be completed by April 1 . The Child Support 
office hopes for a smooth process but anticipates there could 
be a few minor issues. With that noted, the office staff would 
like to apologize in advance for any inconvenience the new 
system may cause while the system is switched. 

Case Transfers: When a child support case is transferred to 
the MLB Child Support program from a county or different state, 
only the CHILD SUPPORT case comes to the program. The 
legal portion of the case, if the court order was established in 
a county or another state court, means that no changes can be 
made to that order in tribal court unless the entire legal case 
is moved with the child support case. To move the case to the 
tribal court, both parties must agree to have the legal case 
moved to tribal court. Then the county or state where the court 
order was established must agree to release the court case to 
MLB tribal court. Please contact our office with any questions 
on how to move your entire case to tribal court and the tribal 
child support program. 

If a client wants to have a case transferred from MLB to 
another county, they must complete a new application for 
services with that county and close the file with the MLB Child 
Support Office. Unfortunately MLB Child Support program 
cannot transfer cases to the county for clients. 

Update address: The Child Support Office must always have 
updated address information. Clients who move must contact 
the program to provide a new address as the office sends 
all payments and notifications to the address in the case file. 
Changing your address with one office doesn't ensure that 


all other MLB programs/departments will get that update, so 
please be sure to share your current address information if 
it changes. 

Incarceration and parental powers: When a primary 
custodial parent is going to be incarcerated for 60 days or 
longer the Child Support office requires a delegation of parental 
powers form to be completed and on file in our office listing 
the assigned guardian. Child Support checks will not be sent to 
correctional facilities. 

Notary Services: The Child Support office has two 
notaries to assist with the completion of necessary program 
and court forms. 

The Child Support office is located in the lower level of the 
MLB Government Center. The hours of operation are Monday 
through Friday from 8 a.m -5 p.m. except on Mondays when 
the office is closed from 1 0 a.m -1 1 a.m. The phone number to 
the office is 320-532-7755. 

Preparing for Wildfire Season 

Mille Lacs Band DNR 

Winter is almost over, making way for bright, sunny warm 
days of spring! That also means wildfire season comes with 
it. When March comes to a close and the snow starts to melt, 
it's time to think about caring for your yard. As the risk of fire 
rises with droughts and other causes, we must take extra 
precautions to protect our homes and communities in case of a 
wildfire. Be sure to care for any Elder's house that needs help. 
Here are some spring care tips you can do around your house: 

- Rake pine needles, dry leaves and other debris that may 
have accumulated in your yard during the winter, within 
30 feet of a home's foundation. 

- Get out your measuring tape and see how close piles 
of wood are located to the home. If closer than 30 feet, 
they should be relocated to a distance at least 30 feet 
away from structures. 

- Sweep porches and decks to clear them of leaves and 
pine needles. Also rake under decks and porches and 
around sheds and play structures. 

- Mow grasses to a height of 3-4 inches. 

- Use hand pruners and loppers to remove low-hanging 
tree branches up to a height of 4 feet from the ground. 

Enjoy your spring and remember: Only you can prevent 
wildfires! Any questions or concerns that you may have, 
please contact: 

Bradley Eric Harrington at 61 2-803-2969 or your local DNR or 


Fire Department. 

In case of an emergency please call 91 1 . 

Miigwech, Bizindawiyeg. 

The Results Are In! 

Carol Hernandez Compliance Officer 

At the State of the Band we distributed a mini-brochure 
providing basic information about the community assessment 
Band members completed in April 2013. The next step is to 
have Tammy Moreland and Carol Hernandez present at the 
March community meetings in each district. 

They will provide additional information and answer any 
questions that community members may have. Some have 
asked, "What now? What are we going to do with the results?" 
These are great questions and they will be addressed. 

Please watch your District newsletter for the date and time 
of your March community meeting. Public Health will also be 
raffling off of MLB Business gift cards as door prizes for adults 
(age 18 and over). 

We look forward to seeing you! 

Public Health Department Staff 
Spotlight: Bryan Carlson 

Bryan joined the Public Health team in June 
201 3. He went to school in Cambridge and 
spent about half his adult life in Minneapolis. 

He prefers living up north over the chaos of 
the big city life. In his spare time he likes to 
be "lazy" in front of his computer and spend 
time with friends in the great outdoors. 

Hobbies: photography, fishing, and gaming. 

Favorite Foods: a good steak: ribeye or porterhouse smothered 
with sauteed onions and mushrooms. 

Interesting Fact: he can't eat orange vegetables. He's not 
sure why, but jokes that it's possibly linked to some traumatic 
childhood experience! 

Motto: "I don't have a life plan other than slowly figuring out 
what a life plan is, but I try to enjoy it as I go." 

Thank you Bryan for all that you do! 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 
month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 
the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 
To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 
call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 
office at 763-391 -7433. 
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A BALLROOM ESSENTIAL WELLBRIETY: DISCOVERING 

FULL OF CAREERS SAVING EACH CULTURE 

PROMISE PROGRAM OTHER'S LIVES THROUGH DANCE 




MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



"March Madness" truly seems like the best phrase I can think 
of for this past March, as it was a whirlwind month of get- 
ting business done for the Band. Last month, I announced that 
as a result of the investigation of our tribal law enforcement 
department, there would be a number of changes, including 
new interim leadership in the police department. I'm pleased 
to inform Band Members that we have appointed Jared Ro- 
sati as Interim Chief of Police. "Interim" means that Jared is 
temporarily leading the police department while we plan for a 
national search to hire a permanent Chief of Police. Jared has 
served as a Conservation Officer for the Band in District III for 
several years. 

This past month, Elders had a chance to meet Interim Chief 
Rosati at one of four Elders Meetings I held, where he was 
introduced to those in attendance. Elders seemed pleased 
with the new direction and provided valuable feedback about 
their public safety concerns, which we are working to imple- 
ment. We discussed the survey that was administered, and 
as a result of that survey one of the changes being made is 
the addition of a new Police Substation located in the Bugg 
Hill neighborhood. It is also one of my top priorities to hire a 
Commissioner of Public Safety, to whom the new Police Chief 
will report. 

On March 21 the Band celebrated Treaty Day, marking the 
1 5th anniversary of the U.S. Supreme Court's upholding of the 
Treaty of 1837, which established that Mille Lacs Band mem- 
bers and members of other tribes who were signatory to the 
treaty can hunt, fish and gather on the ceded land under tribal 
regulations. We had a wonderful celebration with great food, 
music, door prizes, games and vendors at the Grand Casino 
Convention Center. Miigwetch to everyone who helped plan 
this wonderful annual event, and to our elders and advocates 
who worked so hard for many decades to achieve the Supreme 
Court victory in 1999. 

In late March, I was humbled to accept on behalf of the 
Small Business Empowerment award at the American Indian 
Enterprise Development's RES 2014 conference. A big shout 
out to Joe Nayquonabe, Jr. and his team for all of the hard 
work they have done to expand our national reputation in the 


business world and get the Band such posi- 
tive recognition. Our hotels in St. Paul contin- 
ue to do well. 

March also brought about trips to Wash- 
ington D.C. to meet with Senator Al Franken 
and Congresswoman Betty McCollum, who 
is the co-chair of the House Native American 
caucus and a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. I was invited to testify 
before that committee on April 8, and will be 
asking Congress to allow the Band to expand 
educational opportunities in District III as 
well as discussing how diabetes is impacting 
our community and the need for a regional 
dialysis unit. 

On the topic of health, I encourage all of 
the teams in our weight loss challenge to 
keep up the good work — the home stretch is 
ahead, and I can't wait to find out which team 
wins the challenge! 

I want to close with one final note about 
"March Madness" in the context of basketball, 
which to me could have been called "Res 
Madness"! It was so incredibly wonderful to 
watch the Red Lake and Fond du Lac Ojibwe 
teams in the Men's State Basketball Tourna- 
ment. Several reporters who covered the story 
were struck by how Fond du Lac and Red Lake 
fans seemed one-and-the-same, and that Red 
Lake and Fond du Lac fans remained to cheer 
as hard for the other school's Indian team as 
they cheered for their own home team. 

This reminded me what is special about 
Anishinabe people and what others don't always understand, 
which is the connection we have with one another and with 
other Native people across this Nation. Sometimes in life it 
is hard to find something to cheer for. When our youth suc- 
ceed, we ALL succeed and we cheer hard! Congratulations to 
both teams, their families and their schools for making it to 


On behalf of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, Melanie received the 
Small Business Empowerment award at the RES conference for 
the American Indian Enterprise Development in Las Vegas. 


the state tournament, and giving us all something to cheer for 
and be proud of! 
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Building Community 

Announcing the 2014 Spring community cleanup 

Katie Draper Commissioner of Community Development 

It's that time of year again: join us for the Spring Community Cleanup! 

We're featuring a picnic from 12-2 pm on the first day of cleanup in each District. We'll have 
burgers, brats, chips, soda, and water. Specifics listed below. 

District I, Vineland: Thursday, April 24 - Friday, May 2. Hours of operation will be 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. All roll-off dumpsters will be located at the Mille Lacs Band Old Transfer Station 
site off of U.S. Hwy 169. Picnic from 12-2 pm on Thursday, April 24 at Community Center. 

District II, East Lake, McGregor, Minnewawa, Sandy Lake and Isle: Friday, May 9 - 
Friday, May 17. Note: Roll-off locations will be reduced to areas that can be monitored. Hours 
of operation will be 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Monday through Friday, and 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Roll-offs will be placed at the East Lake Maintenance facility for District II 
and Isle Community Center for District IIA. Picnic from 12-2 pm on Friday, May 9 at D-ll and D-IIA 
Community Centers. 

District III, Lake Lena and Hinckley: Friday, May 2 - Friday, May 10. Note: Roll-off 


locations will be reduced to areas that can be monitored. Hours of operation will be 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. on Monday through Friday, and 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Roll-offs will 
be placed at the following locations: Four Plex on Evergreen Dr., Earthworks building located on 
Hwy 48, 2 miles east of Hinckley Casino, Maintenance building in Lake Lena across from Commu- 
nity Center and at the cul-de-sac at Wise Owl. Picnic on Friday, May 2 at D-lll Community Center. 

Mille Lacs Band Elders will receive free curbside pickup for their community 
cleanup items. Elders must call the Public Works office at 320-532-7448 by Friday, April 15 to 
be placed on the list for pickup. Anyone receiving curbside pickup must have their pile at the end 
of their driveway. 

Please contact Public Works at 320-532-7448 if you have any questions or concerns about the 
2014 spring cleanup! Thank you. 
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Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Appoints Susan Klapel as 
Commissioner of Natural Resources and Environment 

The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe announced that Susan Kla- 
pel has been appointed as the new Commissioner of Natural 
Resources and Environment. Klapel's responsibilities cover 
a wide range of issues, including overseeing tribal conser- 
vation efforts and managing the Band's hunting, fishing and 
harvesting activities. 

As Commissioner, Klapel will oversee the staff of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources and Environment, including 
Mille Lacs Band conservation officers and tribal biologists. 

She will also work collaboratively with the State of Min- 
nesota DNR and the Great Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 
Commission (GLIFWC). 

Previously, Klapel has served as an investigator forthe Mille 
Lacs Band Gaming Regulatory Authority as well as a police of- 
ficer and conservation officer with the Mille Lacs Band. She 
is also a member of the Woodlands Bank Board of Directors. 


Wanted: Mille Lacs Band Youth Powwow Dancers 

Be a contestant at the 48 th Annual Mille Lacs Band Traditional Powwow Royalty Contest, held August 15-17, 2014 



Chief Justice Rayna Churchill swears in Susan Klapel as the new Mille Lacs Band Commissioner of Natural 
Resources and Environment. 




Do you love to dance at powwows? Would you like to repre- 
sent your community at other powwows for a year? Would 
you like to be a role model for other youth? 

If yes, you could be a great candidate to run for Royalty. 
Candidates should be: 

- 6-1 8 years of age 

- A Mille Lacs Band member, or direct descendant of a 
Mille Lacs Band member 

There are two categories: 

- Jr. Brave & Jr. Princess: 6-12 years of age 

- Sr. Brave & Sr. Princess: 13-18 years of age 
Deadline to sign up is August 1, 2014, but we recommend 


that you sign up early so you have plenty of time to complete 
your required tasks for your points. 

Please come join us this Saturday, April 12 th at 3 p.m. at 
the District I Community Center for a potluck style luncheon. 
We will have information and all the paperwork you need to 
sign up. 

For more information and application packets please contact 
Chasity Gahbow at 320-532-4742, email: Chasity. Gahbow@ 
millelacsband.com or Shawna Sam at 320-532-7577, email: 

Sha wna. Sam@millelacsband. com 
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Celebrating 1837 Treaty Rights 

Department of Natural Resources hosts annual event to 
educate community 

Toya Stewart Downey Staff Writer Bob Pearl Photographer 

T he annual celebration of the Band's treaty rights held at Grand Casino Mille Lacs was at- 
tended by hundreds of Band and community members last month. 

The event, sponsored by the Department of Natural Resources, is held each year to com- 
memorate the 1999 decision by the U.S. Supreme Court to uphold the right of the Mille Lacs and 
other Bands of Ojibwe to hunt, fish and gather wild rice according to each tribe's rules, rather 
than those of the state. 

The decision is based on an 1837 treaty in which the Bands gave 11 million acres to the 
United States in return for those rights. 

"We celebrate this every year to educate Band members, the community and others about 
our treaty rights," said Rachel Shaugobay, office manager for the DNR. 
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Gaawiin Inga-Maajaa aasiin A'aw Anishinaabe Jayaagizond 
I Will No Longer Bury Anishinaabe That Are Cremated 

Lee Staples Gaa-anishinaabemod Obizaan ChatO Gonzalez Gaa-anishinaabebiPang Ombishkebines 


Mii dash o'ow noongom waa-ni-dazhindamaan, eshkam ninoondawaa a'aw Anishinaabe a'aw- 
sa ani-dazhindang i'iw misawendang-sa da-jaagizond azhigwa eni-ishkwaa-ayaad. Ishke mii 
a'aw wayaabishkiiwed ezhi-wiindang i'iw cremation. 

What I want to talk about today is that more and more I hear Anishinaabe express their desire 
to be cremated upon death. 

Ishke ogotaanaawaa imaa anaamakamig wii-nanaa'inagaazowaad naa biinish gaye inow 
manidoonsan ogosaawaan da-amogowaad imaa megwaa imaa anaamakamig ayaawaad biinish 
gaye imaa da-ni-wenjisewaad, mii o'ow wenji-misawendamowaad da-jaagizondwaa. 

They are afraid to be buried underground and also afraid of the bugs that will eat them while 
they are underground. They also view it as being less expensive to be cremated. These are 
reasons why people want to be cremated. 

Ishke dash omaa niwii-wiindamaage iko ani-maajaa'iweyaan gaawiin indizhaasiin iwidi 
jiibayakiing. Mii-go imaa gii-ni-giizhiitaayaan imaa ezhi-anoonigooyaan i'iw akeyaa da-ni- 
izhichigeyaan. Mii o'ow gii-ni-maajaa'imag inow ojichaagwan a'aw gaa-ishkwa-ayaad. Mii 
iwidi azhigwa ani-bima'adoonid i'iw miikinens gaa-miinigoowiziyang anishinaabewiyang ge-ni- 
izhaayang gegoo eni-izhiwebiziyang. 

I want to talk about when I do funerals. When I complete the ceremony I do not go to the 
cemetery for a reason. I have completed what I have been asked to do. After I have completed 
the ceremony, the spirit of that individual leaves and is on his way down that path that we as 
Anishinaabe take when something happens to us. 

Ishke dash iwidi azhigwa ani-ningwa'igaazod a'aw Anishinaabe, mii eta-go owiiyaw imaa 
anaamakamig eyaamagadinig. Gaawiin imaa ayaasiiwan inow ojichaagwan. Mii iwidi ani- 
bima'adoonid inow ojichaagwan i'iw miikanens. Gaawiin a'aw Anishinaabe odaa-gotanziin 
imaa manidoonsan da-amogod. Ishke gaawiin imaa ayaasiin, mii iwidi inow ojichaagwan gii- 
ni-maajaanid gii-ni-maada'adoonid i'iw miikinens gaa-miinigoowizid a'aw Anishinaabe da-bimi- 
ayaad biinish iwidi da-ni-dagoshimoonod ayaawaad gidinawemaaganinaanig. 

When Anishinaabe is buried it is only their physical body that is underground. Their Spirit is 
no longer there. Their Spirit is traveling down that path. Anishinaabe should also not be afraid of 
the bugs that will eat them. Since in actuality they are not there. Their spirit has left and is going 
down that path that we were given as Anishinaabe to follow until that point we arrive where 
our relatives are. 


Ishke niwaabandaan moozhag imaa ani-dazhinjigaadeg imaa mazinaatesijiganing aana- 
wiikobinind a'aw bemaadizid o'ow akeyaa da-ni-jaagizond azhigwa gegoo izhiwebizid. Ishke dash 
omaa niwii-ayaangwaamimaag ingiw niiji-anishinaabemag o'ow-sa gegoo da-ni-izhichigesigwaa 
i'iw akeyaa. Gego da-debwetawaasiwaanaan a'aw wayaabishkiiwed. Ishke gaawiin gidaa- 
aaniwendanziimin i'iw akeyaa gaa-izhi-doodaagooyang ishkweyaang Anishinaabe gegoo gii- 
ni-izhiwebizid. Mii-go ge-ni-ayaangwaamitooyangiban gego gidaa-wii-wanishkwebidoosiimin 
gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amaagoowiziyang. Mii dash i'iw weweni-go iwidi da-ni-dagoshimoonoyang eni- 
izhaawaad ingiw gidinawemaaganinaanig. 

I have seen advertisements on TV promoting cremation. I strongly encourage Anishinaabe 
not to be cremated. We should not believe the white man. We should not view the way that we 
have been given as being inadequate and to continue what are ancestors have always done. We 
should not disturb the teachings we have been given, which assures us that we will go where 
our relatives go when they leave this world. 

Ishke nigotaan niin da-wanishkwebidooyaambaan i'iw akeyaa gaa-izhi- 
gikinoo'amaagoowiziyang anishinaabewiyang da-nanaa'inagaazoyaambaan omaa akiing. Ishke 
a'aw Manidoo ayaa omaa akiing. Naanaawayi'ii imaa nanaamadabiwan inow Manidoon a pane 
ani-asemaakawaad a'aw Anishinaabe. Ishke dash mii inow Manidoon gaye ani-mino-doodawaad 
imaa ani-achigaazod imaa anaamakamig azhigwa gegoo eni-izhiwebizid a'aw Anishinaabe. 

I am afraid to disturb the way we have been taught as Anishinaabe to be buried in the earth. 
See, there is a Manidoo there in the earth. He sits in the center of the earth and is the one that 
Anishinaabe frequently offers their tobacco to. Anishinaabe is being respectful to this Manidoo 
by being placed in the ground when something happens to him/her. 

Mii dash omaa wii-ni-wiindamaageyaan, gaawiin geyaabi niwii-maajaa'aasiin a'aw 
Anishinaabe gayat gaa-chaagizond maagizhaa gaye waa-chaagizond azhigwa omaa ani- 
giizhiitaang maajaa'iweng. Mii imaa ani-jaagizond awiya mii imaa ani-wiindamawangwaa ingiw 
Manidoog ani-aaniwendamang gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amaagoowiziyang da-ni-izhichigeyang. Gaawiin 
niin niwanishkwebidoosiin i'iw gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amaagoowiziyang. 

This is where I am letting it be known that I am no longer going to do funerals where a 
cremation is involved, whether the body is cremated prior to the funeral or will be cremated after 
the funeral. When we cremate our Anishinaabe relatives we are telling the Manidoog what they 
originally taught us is insufficient. I will not disturb our teachings. 


Isolating Smoking 

Megan Cummings Health Educator 

A big step in the direction of quitting smoking is to 
begin to isolate your smoking. 

When you smoke a cigarette, make that the one 
and only thing that you are doing at that time. 

Do not talk on your phone, drink coffee, watch 
TV, do crosswords, walk your dog, socialize with 
others, etc. 

By isolating this action when you smoke you will 
begin to create a disconnect between the pleasure 
you get from smoking and the pleasure you are 
getting from the other activities. 

Example: You've just had a fight with a loved one 
and you go outside with a friend to blow 
off some steam and have a cigarette. Most 
credit the cigarette/smoking with helping them 
relax and de-stress. 

Is it really? Or is it that you removed yourself from 
the atmosphere, took a few deep breaths and 
vented to a friend? 

Smoking cessation services are provided by our 
Public Health Department and cover all districts. 

For more program information call 
320-532-7776, ext. 2413. 


Coin by Coin. Brick by Brick. 

Nay Ah Shing students raise money to build a school in Karagwe, Tanzania 

Greg Rutter Gifted &Talented Education Coordinator 



Fifth grade students at Nay Ah Shing Abinoojiiyag School have 
challenged the entire student body and staff to make a difference. 


Fifth grade students at Nay Ah Shing Abinoojiiyag School 
have embraced their first Global Service Project to help build 
a new school in Karagwe, Tanzania, KARUCO, one brick at a 
time. With a school comes clean water, increased income, and 
improved health. KARUCO is the Karagwe University College; 
programs and curriculum developed at KARUCO build upon 
and tie directly to secondary education in Karagwe, and are 
designed to enhance knowledge and skills in life-giving, prac- 
tical areas based on local needs. 

Nay Ah Shing students started their own group called "We 
Make Change" after being inspired by a visit to the school 


from an outreach speaker from the Free 
The Children organization. They have chal- 
lenged the entire student body and staff to 
purchase bricks for KARUCO. "Coin by coin, 
brick by brick, help build a school" is their 
slogan. The bricks are $20 each and the goal 
is to purchase 20 bricks. The group's enthu- 
siasm is catchy as many younger students 
are asking how they can get involved and 
other classrooms are brainstorming ways 
to raise money to help KARUCO and 
Educate Tanzania. 

Fourth grade students will be planning a 
Walk For Water event in the spring where 
students will collect pledges for Educate 
Tanzania to help in the effort to build KARUCO. A Walk for 
Water, here in the land of 10,000 lakes, will raise awareness 
and understanding of the need for clean water in Karagwe and 
how girls in Tanzania must carry heavy containers of water to 
their homes. This event is planned for May of this year. 

Contact Gregg Gutter, GRutter@nas.k12.mn. us or Bambi 
O'Hern, B0Hern@nas.k12.mn.us 
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American Indian Leadership Scholarship 

Minnesota Department of Education 



These awards are quite competitive so a firm deadline of May 31, 2014 has 
been set. 


The Ethel Curry American Indian Leadership Scholarship is 
accepting applications until May 31 for post secondary 
education — 2014-2015. 

The Minnesota Academic Excellence Foundation (MAEF) in 
partnership with the Minnesota Department of Education 
(MDE) is pleased to announce that the Ethel Curry American 
Indian Leadership Scholarship program is seeking applications 
for the 2014-201 5 academic year. These awards are quite com- 
petitive; therefore, we have set a FIRM deadline of May 31, 
2014 for completed applications to be postmarked. 

To be eligible for priority consideration, an applicant must 
meet the following requirements: 

- An enrolled member of a Federally recognized tribe; 

- Attending an accredited college or university in the 
State of Minnesota; 

- Pursuing an undergraduate or graduate degree; 

- Possess a minimum Grade Point Average (GPA) of 
2.0 for undergraduate applicants and 3.0 for 
graduate applicants. 

Ethel Curry was born in Hixton, Wis. in 1 888. She graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 1914 with a B.A. in Mathe- 
matics and Biology. After graduation, Ms. Curry was accepted 
to two medical schools, but due to health considerations, did 
not attend either. She instead worked for the Mayo Clinic for 
nearly 40 years as a surgical secretary. 


According to her niece, Jeanne 
Angel, Ms. Curry lived simply and 
frugally, without television or tele- 
phone. She was a lifelong scholar 
with a lively, inquiring mind and an 
independent spirit. Her tremendous 
wealth was attained through in- 
vestments in Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing (3M). Ms. Curry was 
a warm and sociable person, with 
compassion for American Indian peo- 
ple. Ethel Curry died in 1995 at the 
age of 107. 

The Minnesota Academic Ex- 
cellence Foundation (MAEF) is a 
non-profit organization that pro- 
motes academic excellence in 
Minnesota public and nonpublic 
schools and communities through 
public-private partnerships. 

A list of required documents 
necessary for consideration appears 
on the Ethel Curry Scholarship Ap- 
plication form which may be found 
on the MDE website: education. 
state.mn.us/MDE/StuSuc/IndianEd/index.html or contact 


LaDonna Mustin at ladonna.mustin@state.mm.us or call 
651-582-8832. 


Essential Careers Program 

Mille Lacs Band Education Division 


Purpose 

The purpose of the Essential Careers Program is to identify 
members of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe to fill identified 
critical areas of tribal operations. The program is designed 
to strengthen tribal government through higher education by 
placing Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe members on a "fast track" 
to obtain professional degrees deemed critical for the growth 
of the Band. 

The professions listed below have been identified as areas 
of critical need for the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. The follow- 
ing list is not conclusive, and will be reviewed by the Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe Administration every two years. 

- Education: Early education, K- 12 teachers, Ojibwe 
language teachers 

- Healthcare Providers: Medical doctors, Registered 
Nurses (RN), Licensed Practical Nurse (LPN) 

- Legal: Lawyer, Paralegal 

- Information Technology 

- Certified Public Accountants 

- Law Enforcement Officers, DNR Conservation Officers 

Criteria 

- Student must be an enrolled Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe member. 

- Student must be accepted at or currently attending an 
accredited post-secondary institution. 

- Must be enrolled as a full-time student. 

- Must be a resident of the state of Minnesota. 

- Submit a two-page essay on the topic of "Why I should 
be considered for the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
Essential Careers Program." The essay should include 
education goal, area of study, and a commitment to be 
employed by the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. 

- Submit three letters of recommendation. 


- Complete and submit required Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe Scholarship Program documents. 

Essential Careers Program Guidelines 

The candidate will enter into an agreement with the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe to participate in the Essential Careers Program 
with the following stipulations: 

- Candidate must adhere to degree program plan, and 
complete degree program within a reasonable time. 

- Candidate must maintain satisfactory academic prog- 
ress of a 2.0 or higher grade point average (GPA). 

- Candidate must continue with original approved pro- 
gram of study. 

- Submit a class schedule, transcript, and grades on a 
semester or quarter basis to the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe Higher Education Office. 

- Candidate must inform the Higher Education 
Office of any changes regarding class schedule and 
student status. 

- A signed contract must be on file, with the student 
agreeing to be employed by the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe for three years upon completion of a degree in 
their area of study. 

- Must adhere to the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Scholar- 
ship Program guidelines. 

Award Year 

The award year for the Essential Careers Program is a nine and 
a half month (42 weeks) period coinciding with the academic 
year beginning September 1 and ending mid-June. 

Stipend 

The Essential Careers Program will provide a stipend for a 
maximum of four (4) Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe members per 


award year. Each candidate will receive a weekly stipend of 
$450, which is an hourly wage of $1 5 for 30 hours per weekly 
pay period. Each candidate will be required to submit a weekly 
timesheet to the Higher Education Office. It should be noted 
that candidates will not qualify for annual leave, sick leave 
and/or benefits through the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. 

The maximum award period for each candidate will be 
two (2) years. Preference may be given to students who 
will be entering their junior and/or senior year at an 
accredited institution. 

Selection Committee 

Applications for the Essential Careers Program will be re- 
viewed by a Selection Committee consisting of five members. 
The Selection Committee will consist of the Director of Higher 
Education, Anishinaabe College Board of Regents Member, an 
elder, and two (2) alternate members. Selection Committee 
members will be approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

Selected candidates for the Essential Careers Program will 
be notified by a formal acceptance letter. 

Application Deadline 

Students interested in participating in the Essential Careers 
Program must submit all required documents no later than 
August 1 st . This deadline date will provide ample time for the 
Selection Committee to select candidates prior to the start of 
the academic year. 

NOTE: Elected and appointed Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe offi- 
cials do NOT qualify for the Essential Careers Program while 
in term. 
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National Junior 
Honor Society 
Induction Ceremony 



Pictured (L-R): Robert Anderson, Adam 
Benjamin, Giniw Buckanaga, Yarisa 
Boswell, and Shakoka Smith. Not pictured: 
Ashlynn Eagle. 

Congratulations to all of our National Junior Honor 
Society inductees! 

The induction ceremony was held on Thursday, 
March 6 at 5:30 p.m. in the high school circle at Nay 
Ah Shing High School. 

The graduation ceremony will be held on Thursday, 
May 29 at 6 p.m. in the Nay Ah Shing High School 
gym. All are welcome to attend! 


Mille Lacs Band 
History Exhibit 
Schedule 

Below is the schedule for the exhibit 
of five interconnected banners that 
showcase the history and impact of the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. 

Tuesday, April 1-Tuesday, April 15 

Princeton Area Library 
100 S. 4 th Avenue 

Contact: Robin Suhsen, 763-389-3753 

Tuesday, April 15-Tuesday, April 29 

Cambridge Public Library 
244 South Birch Street 
Contact: Nancy Dunbar, 763-689-7390, 
ext. 20 

Tuesday, April 29-Tuesday, May 13 

Wyoming Area Library 
26855 Forest Boulevard 
Contact: Rebecca Hostetler, 651-462-9001 

Tuesday, May 13-Tuesday, May 27 

Chisago Lakes Area Library 
11754 302 nd Street 

Contact: Sarah Hawkins, 651-257-2817 

Tuesday, May 27-Tuesday, June 10 

North Branch Area Library 
6355 379 th Street 

Contact: Sue Monroe, 651-674-8443 

For more information on the museum 
exhibit visit: millelacsband.com/ 
district_news/exhibit-mlb-history- 
impact-takes-road 


Neiland B. Lund Scholarship at the 
University of Minnesota 



The submission deadline for the Neiland B. Lund 
Scholarship is Friday, July 25. 


The University of Minnesota American Indian Studies Depart- 
ment, in association with the English Department and the 
School of Journalism, is pleased to announce a scholarship 
opportunity for an undergraduate American Indian female stu- 
dent, enrolled in a federally recognized tribe and in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, who has successfully completed 60 credit 
hours with a background and interest in literature, writing, 
and/or journalism. 

Applications for the Neilan B. Lund Scholarship need to 
be submitted to the Department of American Indian Studies, 
Room 19 Scott Hall. 

The deadline for submission is Friday, July 25. 

Refer any questions to Jean O'Brien , Chair of the Depart- 
ment of American Indian Studies , at 612-626-5330 or email 

obrieOQ2@umn. edu 


Head and Neck Cancer Awareness Month 

Linda Moses Circle of Life Plus Coordinator 


Cancers that are known collectively as head and neck cancers 
usually begin in the squamous cells that line the moist, muco- 
sal surfaces inside the head and neck (for example, inside the 
mouth, the nose, and throat). These squamous cell cancers are 
often referred to as squamous cell carcinomas of the head and 
neck. Head and neck cancers can also begin in the salivary 
glands, but salivary gland cancers are relatively uncommon. 
Salivary glands contain many different types of cells that can 
become cancerous, so there are many different types of sali- 
vary gland cancer. 

Cancers of the head and neck are further categorized by the 
area of the head or neck in which they begin. For instance, oral 
cavity includes the lips, the front two-thirds of the tongue, the 
gums, the lining inside the cheeks and lips, and bottom of the 
mouth. The pharynx (throat), the larynx (also called the voice 
box), and paranasal sinuses are also included. 


Key Points 

- Most head and neck cancers begin in the squamous cells 
that line the moist surfaces inside the head and neck. 

- Tobacco use, alcohol use, and human papillomavi- 
rus infection are important risk factors for head and 
neck cancers 

- Typical symptoms of head and neck cancers include a 
lump or sore (for example, in the mouth) that does not 
heal, a sore throat that does not go away, difficulty swal- 
lowing, and a change or hoarseness in the voice. 

- Rehabilitation and regular follow-up care are im- 
portant parts of treatment for patients with head and 
neck cancers. 


The People of the Big Lake Broadcast 



The People of the Big Lake documents the traditions of the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, shown in historic film footage and 
today, and demonstrate the importance of family, relationships 
and cultural continuity among Band members. 

Check out the documentary on The MN Channel, tpt MN 
Channel 2.2. 


- Saturday, April 5: 3 a.m., 9 a.m., 3 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

For more information on upcoming broadcasts and quick 
access to viewing this program online , visit: 

tpt. ora/?a=proarams#22577 
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Healthy Heart Program 

Mille Lacs Band Department of Health 


Introduction to Healthy Heart Program 

The Indian Health Service (IHS) began the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians (SDPI) Diabetes Prevention and Healthy 
Heart Demonstration Projects in 2004, in response to an in- 
crease of diabetes in American Indian/Alaska Native com- 
munities. The Healthy Heart Program addressed this issue by 
developing a program that focused on preventative measures 
and steps to reduce the progression of diabetes. The major 
health risk linked to the progression of uncontrolled diabetes 
is heart disease. However, with a combination of healthy life- 
style changes and routine medical check-ups, an individual can 
reduce their risk of developing heart disease! 

The Healthy Heart Program encouraging participants to fol- 
low these preventative steps to decrease their risk of heart 
disease: lose weight through increased physical activity (60 
minutes/day), develop healthy eating habits, smoking cessa- 
tion, and receiving individualized lifestyle coaching by nutrition 
experts and medical providers. 

Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe Healthy 
Heart Program 

For the past eight years, the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Dia- 
betes Program has been offering 
the Healthy Heart Initative to an 
estimated 48 community mem- 
bers — only 19 percent of all 
diabetes patients who receive 
medical care through tribal clin- 


ics. However, since the program was implemented in 2006, 
participants have experienced significant positive health out- 
comes when compared to diabetes patients not enrolled in 
the program! Healthy Heart Program participants have been 
shown to have better control over blood sugar levels, use less 
tobacco, receive regular medical check-ups, learn more about 
how to improve their health, and receive regular support for 
making important changes in food choices and physical activi- 
ty! The comparison of Healthy Heart Participants vs. Diabetes 
Patients not enrolled in the program is found below. 

How can I Participate in the Program? 

To determine the best way to coordinate Healthy Heart Pro- 
gram participation with your current medical provider and/or 
learn more about eligibility guidelines, please contact the Dia- 
betes Program at 320-532-7790. Incentives are provided to all 
participants for joining the program, attending presentations 
and receiving quarterly medical check-ups! 



Diabetes Group (244) 

Healthy Heart Group (48) 

A1 C Less than 7 (Desirable) 

32% 

44% 

Tobacco Users 

66% 

35% 

Dental Exams 

39% 

83% 

Diet Instruction by Nutrition Expert 

16% 

83% 

Total Cholesterol Tested 

31% 

42% 

Urine Protein Tested 

52% 

90% 


Comparison of Healthy Heart vs. Diabetes Patients not in Healthy Heart 
Program in 2013 


National Child Abuse Prevention Month 

Kara DiGiovanni rn 


The Federal Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act defines 
abuse as: "Any recent act or failure to act on the part of a 
parent or caretaker which results in death, serious physical 
or emotional harm, sexual abuse or exploitation; or an act or 
failure to act which presents an imminent risk of serious harm." 

Statistics have shown that rates of child abuse are higher 
among Native American communities. 

One of the best ways to fight against and prevent child 
abuse is to keep your family strong. When you are stressed, 
sometimes it takes a little extra help to get through the day. 
Following are six protective factors or strengths and resources 
that families draw on when life gets difficult. 

1. Nurturing and attachment (Our family shows how 
much we love each other). Take a few minutes at the 
end of each day to connect with your children with a hug, 
a smile, and a few minutes of listening or talking. 

2. Knowledge of parenting and child development 
(Parenting is part natural and part learned, we are al- 
ways learning new things about raising children and 



Making social connections by attending community 
meetings is just one of six resources that families 
can draw on when life gets difficult. 


what they can do at different ages). Ask parenting 
questions to your doctor, children's teachers, family and 
friends. Observe what your child can and cannot do and 
share with others who care about your child. Ask about 
parenting resources in your community. 

3. Parental resilience (I have courage during stress and 
the ability to bounce back from challenges). Take quiet 
time to reenergize. Do some physical exercise. Share 
your feelings with someone you trust. Surround yourself 
with people who support you. 

4. Social Connections (I have friends, family, and neigh- 
bors who help out and provide emotional support). Par- 
ticipate in community activities such as Pow wows, par- 
enting classes, health fairs, community meetings. 

5. Concrete support for parents (Our family can meet 
day to day needs, but I know where to find help if I need 
it). Make a list of people or places to call for support. 
Dial "2-1 -1 " to find out about organizations that support 
families in your area. 

6. Social and emotional competence of children (My 

children know they are loved, feel they belong, and are 
able to get along with others). Provide regular routines, 
especially for young children. Make sure everyone who 
cares for your child is aware of mealtimes, routines, 
naps, and bedtime. Talk with your children about how 
important feelings are. Teach and encourage age appro- 
priate ways to solve problems. 

For more information please call the Public Health Office at 
320-532-7457 or visit childwelfare.gov/preventing/ 
preventionmonth 


Chiminising Niigaan 
Youth Wrestling 

Shawn Willis 

Interim Chiminising Niigaan Youth and 
Community Coordinator 



Back row (L-R): Derek Smith, Ameilio Merrill, 
and Noah Sablan. Front row (L-R): Elias 
Wagner and TANK Wagner. 


Congratulations to the Chiminising Niigaan Youth 
wrestlers who participated in our winter season, 
which wrapped up on March 22. We're very proud 
of the hard work that these young men put into the 
season. Here are the results of the Albany Jaycees 
State Youth Wrestling Tournament: 

1st place: TANK Wagner 

3rd place: Ameilio Merrill and Elias Wagner 

4th place: Dereck Smith 


Family Weight 
Loss Challenge 

We are seeking those of you who are 
participating in the Family Weight Loss 
Challenge to share your story. Each 
month we will write about your efforts 
as your family undergoes its weight-loss 
transformation. We will ask you to share 
healthy recipes you have tried, exercise 
plans for your family and changes 
you'll be making as you join others in 
the quest to lose weight. Those who 
are interested please contact Andy 
McPartland at 612-372-4612 or 
andy@redcircleaqency.com 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The May issue deadline is April 21. 
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~?T? DISTRICT 3 

Saving Each Other's Lives 

Wellbriety principles help brother and sister sober up and change 

Deborah Locke staff Writer 


Gidinwewininaan 

Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 

This month Baabiitaw 
Boyd writes about 
the Miskwaanakwad 
immersion classroom 
name. 

Ishke imaa gii- 
inaakonigeyaang 
waa-ni-izhichigeyaang wii-gikinoo'amawindwaa 
ingiw abinoojiinyag da-ojibwemowaad. Ginwenzh 
imaa nigii-gagwaadigizimin aana-wii-mikamaang 
iw ge-izhi-anishinaabewiinjigaadeg imaa waa- 
tazhi-gikinoo'amaagoziwaad ingiw abinoojiinyag. 
Megwaa dash imaa ani-nandawaabandamaan i'iw 
ge-izhinikaadeg imaa wii-gikinoo'amaageyaang. 

Mii imaa gii-ni-naanaagadawendamaan gaa-ni- 
izhichigeng wayeshkad gii-maajitaayaan ani- 
gagwejikendamaan i'iw Ojibwemowin. 

Ishke dash nigii-niiwomin, Ombishkebines, 
Biidaanakwadookwe, Miskwaadakwadookweban 
ninoshenyiban, naa gaye niin. Mii a'aw nigii- 
naazikawaanaan a'aw Chi-obizaan. Nigii-paa- 
wiijiiwaanaan maajaa'iwed a'aw akiwenzii. 
Nigii-paa-wiidookawaanaan. Mii dash 
gomaapii gaa-izhi-ikidod a'aw Chi-obizaan, 

"Booch da-wii-gikendameg i'iwgaagiigidowin 
ayaabajichigaadeg maajaa'iwed awiya. Ishke booch 
da-wii-gikendameg, gaawiin awiya daa-ayaasiin 
giniigaaniimiiwaang ge-nitaa-maajaa'iwepan 
ani-biminizha'anziweg da-gagwe-gikendameg 
i'iw gaagiigidowin gaa-achigaadeg omaa a'aw 
Anishinaabe ge-ni-aabajitood maajaa'iwed." 

Ishke dash nigii-miinigonaan a'aw Chi-obizaan 
omaa ozhibii'gaadeg ikidowinan ayaabajichigaadeg 
omaa maajaa'iweng. Miinawaa apane igo 
nigii-paa-wiijiiwaanaan gii-o-bizindamaang 
weweni eni-ikidod maajaa'iwed. Ishke 
gaawiin wenipanasinoon wenjida i'iwapii 
ani-maajitaayaang wii-gikendamaang i'iw 
Ojibwemowin. Wawaaj igo gaawiin ingii- 
gikendanziimin da-gwayakosidooyaang iniw 
ikidowinan. Nigii-mamaazhi-giizhwemin igo nawaj. 
Mii imaa wenjida gii-gikendamaang izhi-bangii 
ezhi-gikendamaang i'iwakeyaa gaa-miinigoowizid 
a'aw Anishinaabe ge-ni-izhi-bimaadizid. Azhigwa 
dash gaa-niizho-biboonagak ani-naadamaadiyaang 
wii-gikendamaang i'iwgaagiigidowin, mii 
dash owapii nigii-wani'aanaan ninoshenyiban 
a'aw Miskwaanakwadookweban. Ishke dash 
a'aw Miskwaanakwadookweban geget ogii-ni- 
biminizha'aan wii-gikendang i'iw Ojibwemowin. 
Nigii-waabamaa naa-go gaye nigii-noondawaa ezhi- 
gagwaadagizid wii-gikendang gidinwewininaan. 
Ishke dash a'aw Miskwaanakwadookweban 
gaawiin ogii-aanishendanziin mii-go booch 
enigok igo wii-piminizha'ang wii-gikendang i'iw 
Ojibwemowin. 

Mii dash imaa wenjikaamagak i'iw Miskwaanakwad 
izhi-wiinjigaadeg omaa gikinoo'amaageyaang. 

Mii dash i'iwgaa-onji-onaabandamaan i'iw 
ezhi-wiinjigaadeg. Mii imaa enendamaan apegish 
gakina omaa gekinoo'amaagozijig miinawaa-go 
gakina a'aw Anishinaabe enigok ani-biminizha'ang 
da-gikendang i'iw gidinwewininaan dibishkoo-go 
a'aw ninoshenyiban Miskwaanakwadookweban 
gaa-izhi-ayaagwaamitood wii-gikendang da- 
anishinaabemod. 


On April 1 0, 2005, Band member Kevin Sutton was arrested for 
drunk driving in Sandstone, Minnesota. It was his eighth DWI 
charge; his seventh charge occurred three days earlier. On the 
same day in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Vicki Burton, Kevin's sister, 
was arrested for drunk driving. 

Vicki served a six-month jail sentence and then went into 
a treatment center for chemical dependency for six months. 
Because of his numerous DWI charges, Kevin went to prison 
in Lino Lakes for three years. Vicki stayed sober during Kev- 
in's prison term. Following his release, the brother and sister 
challenged each other to a life of sobriety, and met weekly 
with chemical dependency counselor Monica Haglund at the 
Aazhoomog Clinic. 

Then they started holding their own "Wellbriety" meetings 
at Vicki's home. Vicki is a good cook, and word of the meetings 
and the excellent follow-up meal spread. 

Wellbriety is a version of Alcoholics Anonymous that is tai- 
lored to Native people. It means to be sober and well, and to 
find your way to a good life through the old Native teachings. 

"I was tired of being sick and tired of the whole thing," Vic- 
ki said about her chemical dependency. "The Eau Claire pro- 
gram was good — we learned parenting skills and everyday 
skills. While at Eau Claire I met a couple of people who killed 
someone because of drinking. I did not want that life any 
more. I wanted stability, and for a while my brother was my 
only support." 

Sibling support 

The support role worked both ways. Vicki said she knew her 
brother needed her as a role model and that is what kept her 
going. Kevin was Vicki's incentive to stay sober; Vicki was 
Kevin's incentive to stay sober. The ability to lean on a family 
member is a long-standing tradition among the Ojibwe, said 
chemical dependency counselor Monica Haglund. When Mon- 
ica and Kevin met about five years ago, they talked about the 
way community can act as a healer, harkening back to centu- 
ries-old American Indian traditions of community strength. 

The Wellbriety website states this: "Wellbriety teaches 
that we must find sobriety from addictions to alcohol and 
other drugs and recover from the harmful effects of drugs and 
alcohol on individuals, families and whole communities. The 
'Well' part of Wellbriety is the inspiration to go on beyond 
sobriety and recovery, committing to a life of wellness and 
healing everyday." 

Those attending the Wellbriety meetings often refer to two 
books of meditations and stories for inspiration. 

"Wellbriety opened my eyes and made me see a lit- 
tle brighter," Kevin said. "I read the meditations every day. 
Some days they make no sense and then a month later, they 
make sense." 

Kevin was one of six people who faithfully attended the 
meetings at Vicki's home and eventually won back driver li- 
censes. (The state Dept, of Motor Vehicles requires proof of 
attendance at support meetings for some people charged with 
DWIs.) There were other victories: once she reached sobriety, 
Vicki went back for her GED. 

Learning new options 

Kevin and Vicki said their lives as sober people changed in ev- 
ery way. The support for each other's sobriety, combined with 
some practical skills learned in prison and the Wellbriety meet- 
ings -- all showed the way to a better way to live. Kevin was 
pretty emphatic about never wanting to return to prison for any 


reason. But while he was there, he decided to take seriously 
the lessons taught at the cognitive skills program. He learned 
to think of the results he really wanted from his actions. 

"I would talk to myself and ask 'what do you want' and 
what I wanted was sobriety. The Creator will take care of you. 
You've got to be honest with the Creator because you ain't ever 
fooling him. Being honest with the Creator means being honest 
with yourself. The Creator will provide you with what you need. 
Every day I pray for sobriety. I pray for people who are drinking 
so they can see what I see." 

What he now sees grew from small and big changes all 
stemming from discipline and support from Vicki and the com- 
munity. During Kevin's drinking years, income was sketchy. To- 
day he makes a good wage doing construction work, a goal he 
envisioned while sobering up. He remembers working outside 
on his snowmobile one winter day years ago. He didn't have 
a garage, and he could not figure out what was wrong with 
the machine. 

"I got mad and threw my tools down and I prayed and asked, 
'Do you want me to get drunk? Help me down here! I'm weak.'" 
Immediately after that prayer, Kevin discovered that he only 
needed to replace a bolt to fix the snowmobile. Today he 
laughs at the memory. 

"When you begin to live with sobriety, your mind will play 
tricks on you," he said. "You need to talk to yourself and ask 
what do you want and what will happen after you do what you 
want. In treatment, we learned to look at all consequences and 
ask what is it you want most of all? For me, it was sobriety." 

Granted, life will continue to serve up challenges, but once 
he was sober, Kevin was better equipped to work through 
them. The answer was never at the bottom of a beer can, he 
said. The beer created its own problem. Kevin still hangs out 
with friends who get drunk in bars. Now, however, he acts 
as their designated driver. And he has a new garage, where 
he can work on projects without interference from a blizzard 
or rainstorm. 

The Wellbriety meetings are no longer held at Vicki's home, 
but weekly meetings are held in Hinckley and Lake Lena, Mon- 
ica said. Everyone sits in a circle and shares whatever is 
in their heart and on their mind. The discussion could start 
with a reading from the Wellbriety meditation book, or it could 
start with a general topic like respect and hope. 

When just one person sobers up, he or she can have 
a great influence on others, Monica said. A lot depends on 
attitude. She thinks that Kevin, for example, is open minded 
and positive. 

"He knew he wanted to make changes," she said. "It was a 
very proud moment when he got his driver's license back, and 
when Vicki got her GED and driver's license. Vicki is good peo- 
ple to open her home for meetings and cook every week. That 
is giving back to a community. Some of the people who used to 
go to Vicki's come back to me and ask — is Vicki still cooking?" 

Mille Lacs Band member Bobby Anderson chairs the Wellbri- 
ety group meetings at the Aazhoomog Clinic. The Lake Lena 
meeting is held Tuesdays at noon at the Clinic. The Hinckley 
meeting is held every Wednesday at 6 p.m. at the Hinckley 
Corporate Building located behind Toby's Bestaurant. Well- 
briety meetings will be introduced at Districts I and II late in 
the spring. 

To learn more about the Wellbriety group and their guiding prin- 
ciples ■ visit: white bison, ora/white-bison 
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URBAN AREA 

Discovering Culture Through Dance 

Teenage Band member learns as she teaches others 


Toya Stewart Downey Staff Writer IvyVainio Photographer 



Trina Fasthorse dancing at a Mille Lacs Traditional Powwow 


Trina Fasthorse has been dancing since 
she can remember. It seems to her that she 
started dancing as soon as she learned 
to walk. 

The 16-year-old Band member said 
she picked up the fancy shawl and jingle 
dress dance steps "by watching other girls 
dance, especially the girls who were close 
to my age. 

"I stayed close to the powwow circle 
and learned how to dance by watching," 
said Trina, a junior at Harding High School 
in St. Paul. 

These days she is still watching, learn- 
ing and continuing to develop her dance 
skills — and she is teaching others to 
do the same. Each Wednesday evening 
she goes to the American Indian Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis and teaches dance to 
anyone who shows up. She also teach- 
es dance through the Danforth School 
in Minneapolis. 

"I like teaching people how to dance be- 
cause it gives them opportunities to get in 
touch with the culture," she said. "It keeps 
people in action, keeps their bodies mov- 
ing, so it's also healthy for them." 

The desire to dance was two-fold, says 
Trina. She wanted to do it for herself, but 
also for her family. 

"No one in my family had danced before and I wanted to 
be the one to break the ice," said Trina, who dances in two 
or three powwows each month. One of those is the monthly 
powwow held by the American Indian Education program for 
Saint Paul Public Schools. 

Though powwows help her practice her steps, she also 
practices at home, "and anywhere I can, any chance I get. I 
practice by myself and even without music. 

"I practice because I think I can do a lot better and I like to 
push myself in my dancing," she said. "I thinkthere's more room 
for improvement." 

Trina was given her first dress 
when she was six. These days Tri- 
na s mom, Pauline Sam, makes her 
regalia but Trina also helps. She 
does beadwork and has made her 
own jewelry, hair-ties, leggings 
and moccasins. 

She is also doing all she can to 
learn the traditional Ojibwe culture. 

She takes Ojibwe language classes 
at her high school, sits at language 
tables and sings back up behind 
the drum. 

Besides teaching dance, Trina 
works as a peer educator at the Ain Dah Yung Center — which 
means "our home" in Ojibwe. It is a center for American Indian 
youth and families. 

"I take kids to powwows and ceremonies and we do other 
hands-on cultural activities," she said. "We do anything we 
can to keep the culture alive." 

Trina competes in quiz bowls held at reservations around 
the state. She's been participating since she was in fourth 


grade. The next one will be held in May at Fond du Lac. 

She is planning to run for the Mille Lacs Band Senior Prin- 
cess in the Band's royalty contest this year. She has run previ- 
ously for MLB royalty and other contests and has been named 
royalty six times. When she was in the fifth grade she was 
named a junior princess. 

Trina said her goal is to serve as a role model for other chil- 
dren and other youth, because "I want to be someone the next 
generation looks up to." 

"I grew up seeing people going down the wrong roads 
and doing things like drinking or joining gangs and I knew 
that wasn't the life for me," she 
said. "I want to show young people 
that they have other opportunities 
and choices." 

After she graduates from high 
school, Trina wants to attend Has- 
kell Indian Nations University and 
major in social work. 

"I want to be that one person that 
Native American students can talk 
to," said Trina, explaining her desire 
to have a career as a social worker. 
'I want to help them be OK and know 
that they are not alone." 

Until then, Trina wants to stay 
on her current path so that she can hone her own skills and 
help others. 

"When I'm dancing I feel the importance of it. I feel like I'm 
helping myself and other people," she said. "I never knew that 
I could accomplish all of this until I started doing it and that's 
what I want people to know. 

"If I can do it, anyone can do it," she said. "I want to encour- 
age people to follow their dreams." 


"I like teaching 
leople how to dance 
lecause it gives them 
opportunities to get in 
touch with the culture." 

-Trina Fasthorse 


Ceremonial Dance Dates 

Friday, April 11-Saturday, April 12 
Niib & Mushkoub at East Lake 

Friday, April 1 1— Sunday, April 13 
Jim & Louis at LCO 

Friday, April 1 8— Saturday, April 19 
Dale & Vince at East Lake 

Friday, April 26— Saturday, April 26 
Ralph &Andy at Mille Lacs 

Friday, May 2— Saturday, May 3 
Dave & Skip at Lake Lena 
Elmer & AJ at Mille Lacs 

Friday, May 9— Saturday, May 10 
Lee & Larry at Lake Lena 

Friday, May 1 6— Saturday, May 17 
Joe & George at Mille Lacs 

Friday, May 23— Saturday, May 24 
Lynda & Joyce at Mille Lacs 

Friday, June 6— Saturday, June 7 
Melvin & Perry at Mille Lacs 


Your Decisions Matter 

National healthcare decisions day 

Tammy Moreland 

Performance Improvement Manager 

National Healthcare Decisions Day is on April 16, 
2014. The annual observance exists to inspire, 
educate and empower people about the importance 
of advance care planning in health care, and to 
take action to start the conversation. Having a 
discussion is easier than most people think, but 
many of us need a little reminder to do so. 

Advance care planning begins with a conversation. 
All adults regardless of age can benefit from 
thinking about and discussing what their own 
health care choices would be in the event of a 
serious health crisis. Unless these preferences are 
documented, a health care team or the patient's 
family may not know what to do. The first step is to 
start from a place of curiosity — a reflective space 
where we can explore our values, hopes and fears 
with those whom we love and trust. In deepening 
our understanding of one another, we lay 
the foundation for truly informed medical 
decision making. 

On this National Healthcare Decisions Day, it is 
important to encourage everyone to begin this 
important conversation with their families and, 
once decisions are made, to take the next step in 
filling out an advance directive. 

Steps to consider: Think about personal 
preferences. What medical treatments are 
important or preferred? What is meaningful to 
you? Determine a surrogate decision maker. In the 
event you can't speak for yourself, who can you 
trust to honor and make medical decisions? Have 
the conversation with a surrogate decision maker. 
Share these decisions with others such as a doctor, 
family members and close friends. 

Document health care decisions with an 
advance directive. Give copies to a surrogate 
decision maker and a doctor. Review the advance 
directive regularly. 
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A Ballroom Full of Promise 

Hand drum contestants compete in Hinckley on March 8 

Deborah Locke staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 




In a darkened ballroom at the Grand Casino Hinckley more than 
250 spectators gathered on March 8, 201 4 for the annual hand 
drum contest. Native people of every age were represented 
in the audience to hear the youth competition followed by the 
adult competition after a dinner break. 

As the hour grew late the crowd grew in numbers and 
dancers took to the floor, which was exactly what Co-Master 
of Ceremonies Larry Smallwood asked for early in the evening. 

"Let's see if we can get some people out and bust a move!" 
he said from a table on the stage with co-emcee Larry Yazzie 
seated nearby. 

They did bust a move that night, to the sound of talented per- 
formers from Leech Lake, Wisconsin's Lac Courte Oreilles, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin Dells, Mille Lacs, Red Lake, the Twin Cities, 
and more. 

All of the hand drummers in the adult category won be- 
cause there were four prizes and four groups entered. In first 
place was Agidamoo (Twin Cities); second place, Twin Cities 
Crew (Twin Cities); third place, Red Creek (Red Lake); and 
fourth place, War Thunder (Hinckley). 

The first place youth hand drummer was Aandeg Schlender. 
In second place was Sedrick Hindsley, followed by Bruce 


Hand Drum 
Contest Winners 


ADULTS 

Score 

Team Name 

1 st Place 

3680 

Agidamoo 

2 nd Place 

3525 

Twin Cities Crew 

3 rd Place 

3400 

Red Creek 

4 th Place 

3065 

War Thunder 

YOUTH 

Score 

Individual 

1 st Place 

1310 

Aandeg Schlender 

2 nd Place 

1280 

Sedrick Hindsley 

3 rd Place 

1255 

Bryce LaRose 

4 th Place 

1245 

Algin Goodsky 


LaRose, third place; and Algin Goodsky, fourth 
place. A total of 15 to 20 young performers 
participated in the contest. 

As the drum groups assembled outside 
the ballroom, Larry Smallwood addressed 
the crowd with ways to "bring good medicine 
to the circle." No alcohol was allowed, all 
singers would take turns leading, two songs 
would be performed, words needed to be 
clearly pronounced, and if anyone in the audi- 
ence brought sage, he asked that they please 
bring it up to the front to smudge the drums. 

Following a prayer and sage cleans- 
ing ceremony, the drumming began with 
11 men around a table in the middle of the 
room. As they sang, a few women and 
young children circled the table of drummers, 
stepping rhythmically. 

One by one the youth groups were called 
up, some appearing to be related to each oth- 
er and standing from shortest to tallest. Oth- 
ers stepped up to the microphone alone and 
started to sing and pound their drums. If they 
were nervous, you couldn't tell. 

As usual for an Ojibwe gathering, audi- 
ence members went about their own busi- 
ness, tending to babies and keeping an eye 
on the younger children who raced around. 

Many watched keenly as the drummers played, their eyes and 
ears missing nothing. Water bottles were distributed in some 
groups, some shared snacks. 

Larry Yazzie has acted as a judge for Mille Lacs drum con- 
tests, and has acted as a Master of Ceremonies at Iowa pow- 
wows and contests as well as at the Gathering of Nations in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He is a member of the Meskwaki 
nation in Iowa. Both he and Larry Smallwood have good voices 
for this kind of event, the kind that grab your attention or sooth 
or amuse. 


Larry Yazzie noted the way the crowd grew in size for the 
second half of the contest, which lasted until 1 1 :30 p.m. 

"It's the quality of the singing that brings them, the talent, 
the joy and laughter that make people happy and bring heal- 
ing," he said. "People tend to come out at night. They want to 
meet each other and dance. Families reunite in a safe environ- 
ment to hear the top singers from the region." 

He said there was a lot of talent in the room that March 
evening, and lots of potential from the young drummers. Cell 
phones were held aloft throughout the competition as audi- 
ence members recorded what they saw and heard. 
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I Just Got Back from Atlanta 

Arne Veinio, M.D. Family Practice Physician Stephan Hoglund Photographer 


% 


I just got back from Atlanta, Georgia. As 
a board certified family practice physi- 
cian I need to recertify for my boards this 
year. The exam covers all of medicine 
and no one knows for sure what will be 
on it. I am a member of the American 
Academy of Family Physicians and they 
offer an intensive course to prepare for the exam. 

The course was serious business and the lectures cover the 
high points of hypertension, strokes, bleeding disorders, en- 
docrinology, musculoskeletal, hyperlipidemia, maternity care, 
pediatrics, newborn issues, acute coronary syndromes and ev- 
erything else we see. Family practice covers the entire field of 
medicine and we refer out to specialists for specific diseases 
if they need procedures or a higher level of specialized care. 

My flight left early in the morning and I was in Atlanta the 
day before the course began. I knew I wouldn't have time once 
lectures started so I took a train, then a bus to the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church where Martin Luther King, Jr. was the preacher. 
There is a historic center there run by the U.S. National Park 
Service with a monument and other things for tourists, but I 
did not come here to be a tourist. From the moment my hand 
touched the door handle, I wanted to stand where Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. stood and I wanted to walk the streets he walked. 

I opened the door and a woman behind a small counter in- 
vited me in. I climbed a short flight of stairs and stepped in to 
the church. Stained glass windows lined both sides and the 
light streamed in to the congregation area. I was alone and 
recorded gospel music and sermons by Dr. King played over the 
speakers. It didn't take much imagination to see him standing 
at the pulpit and I remembered the brutal images of the po- 
lice turning fire hoses on black people and of a little black girl 
walking into a public school with U.S. Marshalls on both sides 
to protect her from being assaulted. I thought about four inno- 
cent girls dying in a church bombing in Birmingham in 1963. I 
thought about their families and their overwhelming grief and 
I couldn't stop myself from crying. 

Five middle-aged women came in together, but they sat far 
apart from each other. I didn't want them to see me crying, but 
I heard them weeping, too. We sat in the church, alone and 
together and none of us said anything. 

I decided not to go back to the bus stop, but to walk a mile 


or so through blighted neighborhoods to the train station. Cer- 
tainly Dr. King would have walked these streets and alleys. 
Graffiti, broken bottles, a syringe and other signs of poverty 
were everywhere. I was clearly out of place here and as I 
walked several groups of people stopped talking and simply 
watched me walk past. I did not feel threatened, but I did not 
feel welcome, either. 

A woman came up and asked me for money. 

I grew up looking for pennies on the ground and a heads 
up penny was good luck if you gave it away. I was thinking 
about a friend of mine and I wanted to find one for her in this 
neighborhood and send it to her. I didn't find it. 

The next morning the boards review sessions started right 
to the minute at 8:00 and after every two sessions there was 
a sixty second break to stand and stretch. After every four ses- 
sions there was a fifteen minute break, but this was also the 
question and answer period and I didn't want to miss any of it. 
Those breaks in reality were less than five minutes long. The 
lunch break was an hour, but with the question and answer 
period turned out to be about forty minutes and lunch had to 
be fast. 

The sessions were very well organized and the doctors 
presenting the material covered it quickly. They were stopped 
if they went over thirty minutes and the next presenter was 
ready to start as soon as one stopped talking. I cannot believe 
how much information there is in four years of medical school 
and three years of residency and we were covering it all in 
three and a half days. 

By 5:30 I was exhausted and totally overwhelmed with the 
information presented. 

I went online and found a soul food restaurant about a mile 
from my hotel and I walked there for dinner. On the way back 
it was dark and the neighborhood was run down. There were 
four men standing on a street corner and I crossed to the other 
side of the street so I wouldn't have to walk through them. An 
old man with no teeth stepped out of the bushes and asked 
me for money. He told me he had AIDS and was living in a 
homeless shelter. I walked past an abandoned church that had 
a chain link fence around it. There was a man smoking a ciga- 
rette on the steps and he asked me for money. 

I was almost to my hotel and a man was kneeling on the 
sidewalk pulling a trumpet out of its case. I was well past him 


and was about to cross the street when he started to play. 

Jazz? Blues? 

I don't know, but it was beautiful and haunting and sad 
and there was no way I could not go back to him. We looked 
into each other's eyes and he played just for me. His trumpet 
was dented and tarnished and the green velvet in the case 
was worn through in places. The notes went past me and into 
the darkness behind me and I could hear them echo off the 
buildings down the street. He came to a slow passage and 
he closed his eyes as he played. I don't know if the song was 
his or if it was passed down to him, but I could hear strains of 
Africa in his music and he played from generations of lost and 
taken dreams. I was close enough to hear the clicking of his 
fingers on the keys. One of them seemed to stick a little, but he 
was used to it and played through. 

The last notes were fading into the night when he opened 
his eyes. They were glistening and moist and he nodded at me. 

I bent down and put money in the trumpet case. I told him he 
had a gift and that his music was beautiful. We shook hands 
and his was dry and callused when I held it. 

As I turned around I saw something on the sidewalk. I bent 
down and picked up a heads up penny. It was only a few years 
old but had definitely seen better days. I put it in my pocket and 
started walking. The trumpet started to play as I crossed the 
street and the echoes followed me for a couple of blocks, then 
the sounds of the city swallowed them. 

The review course went fast and each day was as intense 
as the one before. I have a 752 page syllabus of the slides 
presented and each page has six slides. I have notes scribbled 
on every single one of them. 

This trip was a pilgrimage. The review course was every- 
thing I hoped for and is only a part of the studying I need to do. 
To stand where one of the greatest men in my lifetime stood 
and to walk the streets he walked will stay with me forever. 

I gave money to everyone who asked. The opportunity to 
give money to a homeless man with a trumpet was an educa- 
tion in itself. 

He gave me much, much more than I gave him. 

Arne Vainio, M.D. (Mi lie Lacs Band of Ojibwe member) Is a 
family practice physician on the Fond du Lac Ojibwe reserva- 
tion in northern Minnesota. 


Traditional Medicine and Diabetes 


Anishinaabe mashkiki 

Herb Sam Mille Lacs Band Traditional Healer 

Diabetes is when your 
blood has too much 
sugar (glucose) for 
a long time. This is 
caused by not having 
enough insulin or not 
using it effectively. 

Western medicine 
has a number of pills 
and injections that 
can help a person with 
diabetes get enough 
insulin and/or use it properly. Unfortunately, there is no pill or 
injection that can permanently "fix" a person with diabetes so 
they will have enough insulin and/or use it properly regardless 
of his or her lifestyle. 

However, changing what you eat, how you eat, your level 


of activity, and your stress (in other words, your lifestyle) can 
make a big difference in your diabetes. Sometimes you can 
even eliminate the need for pills or injections. Traditional med- 
icine can be very helpful for you if you want to change your 
lifestyle in order to control your diabetes. 

Sometimes traditional medicine can really help your dia- 
betes by changing how your body handles sugar. However, it 
is highly unlikely that the medicine will permanently "fix" your 
diabetes if you don't change your lifestyle. 

Some suggestions: 

- Traditional medicine may be able to reduce or eliminate 
the need to take other medicines for your diabetes but 
don't rely on just your feelings; check your blood sugar 
or HbAlc. 

- Talk to your healthcare provider before changing your 
western medicine treatment plan. They can be very 
supportive. Western medicine believes in the numbers 


from your blood test (plasma glucose and HbAlc) and 
they support many traditional treatments even if they 
don't understand how the treatments work, as long as 
the treatments result in the correct numbers. 

- If the medication upsets your stomach and you cannot 
eat for quite a while, try to drink liquids with sugar to 
take the place of the food you usually eat. If you vomit 
and/or have diarrhea for more than six hours, call your 
healthcare provider or go to a clinic. 

Traditional medications can be very helpful in healing 
wounds. 

Traditional medicine is an important way to connect with 
yourself, your spirituality, your tribe, and your heritage. Talk 
with others who have diabetes and use traditional medicine. 
Do not stop using traditional medicine just because you have 
diabetes; it may be just the medicine you need. 



Traditional medicine is 
an important way to 
connect with yourself, your 
spirituality, your tribe. 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy April 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Dorothy Ann Aubid 
Terry Louis Beaulieu 
Jerry Jonas Benjamin 
Donivon Leroy Boyd 
Russell Edward Boyd 
Wayne Theodore Boyd 
Sharon Lee Chavarria 
Raymond Charles Daly 
Wesley Dorr, Jr. 

Nancy Mae Foster 
Duane Wallace Haaf 
Gwendolyn Marie Hanold 
Douglas Happy 
Arleen Joy Hunt 
Darryl Vernon Jackson 
Evelyn Kegg 
Raymond Kegg 
Victoria Jean Kroschel 
Bruce Marvin LaFave 
Glenda Marie Landon-Rosado 
Rayna Joyce Mattinas 
Ada Mae Merrill 
Louis Kevin Merrill 
Bonita Louise Nayquonabe 
Russell Daniel Nayquonabe 
Gloria Jean Nickaboine 
Sherry Marie Nielsen 
Donald Eugene Oswaldson 
Jeannette Oswaldson 
Ricky Harold Pardun 
Solita Efigenia Reum 
Lorraine Diane Sam 
Darlene Rae Savage 
Ruth Anne Schaaf 
George Augustus Sharlow, Jr. 


Perry Don Skinaway 
Debra Ann Smith 
Marvin Lee Staples 
Gail Marie Tyson 
Duane Lee Wind 
Leonard Myron Wind 

Happy April 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday Jean on 4/1 
from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday grand adorable 
Aunt Dorothy A. on 4/1 

We love you! From Marlys & 
Anthony, Richard, Rachel, Kelia, 
Railei, Candi, and Cyrell B. • 
Happy Birthday Mandy on 
4/4 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Don on 
4/4 from Waylon and Rachel. 

• Happy 7 th Birthday Elias 
Wagner on 4/4 with love from 
Mommy, TANK, Alizaya, Rico, 
Grant, Gramma, Uncle Brandon, 
Chantel, Jazmin, and Baby W. • 
Happy 2 nd Birthday LoLo (Lorena 
Jule Gahbow) on 4/8! Terrible 
Two's! Love Daddy, Mommy, 
Gamma TT, PaPa Les, Uncle, 

Jr., SySy, Benny, Joshy, Caddy, 
Freddie, Baby Tammy, Buzz 

and Jerron! We love you lots 
Baby Girl!! • Happy Birthday 
Kevin Stobb on 4/8 with love 
from Auntie Tammy, Brandon, 
Chantel, Jazmin, Baby W., 
Brandi, Elias, TANK, Alizaya, 
and Rico. • Happy Birthday 


Erin Cash on 4/10 from your 
family! • Happy Birthday 
Albert Gahbow on 4/1 1 from 
your family! • Happy Birthday 
Lisa on 4/1 2 from Rachel and 
Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Alysia on 4/12 from Mom. • 
Happy Birthday Nate on 4/13 
from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Diamond on 
4/14 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Jucie on 
4/1 4 with love from your sis 
Tammy, Brandon, Chantel, 
Jazmin Baby W., Brandi, Elias, 
TANK, Alizaya, and Rico.® 

Happy Birthday Deb Smith 
on 4/1 5 with love from your 
sis Tammy, Brandon, Chantel 
Jazmin, Baby W, Brandi, Elias, 
TANK, Alizay, and Rico. • Happy 
Birthday Kelia A. on 4/20 from 
Mom, Railei, Jeremy, Uncle 
Rich, Aunt Candi, Bro Cyrell, 
adorable girl that Gramma 
Maryls B., and Grandpa Anthony 
B. Loves! • Happy Birthday 
Babe, my one and only Bull on 
4/21 . Love you forever, Mrs. B. 

• Happy Birthday Jan on 4/22 
from Muge and Dust. • Happy 
Birthday Mom on 4/22 from Kel 
and Kinney. • Happy Birthday 
Luther Sam on 4/23 from 
your family! • Happy Birthday 
Tara Robertson on 4/23 from 
family and Dashdeedle! XOXO! 

• Happy Birthday Jada on 4/24 


from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Kasey McCabe 
on 4/24 from your family! • 
Happy Birthday Dusty on 4/25 
from Jake, Kinney, Jan, and 
Muge. • Happy Birthday Aiva 
on 4/26 from Daddy, Rachel, 
Waylon, Karen, Tracy, Shelby 
and boys, Valerie, Mariah, Kev, 
Brad and kids, Bruce, and girls, 
Jay and kids, Randi, Brad Sr., 
Sharon, Rave, Melodie, Nicole 
and boys, Mickey and Family. 

• Happy Birthday Aiva Lee on 
4/26, love Dad, Marky, Emery, 
DeBreanna, Gram CC, Gram, 
Karen, Uncle Brad, Val, Mariah, 
Kevin, Rachel, Waylon, Shelby, 
Max, Aidan, Jarvis, Brad, Anne, 
Braelyn, Payton, Eric, Wes, 
Brynley, Jay, Missy, Guy, Bruce, 
Jayla, Lileah, Randi, Nicole, 
Chris, Jimmy, Cordell, and Chris, 
Jr. • Happy 7 th Birthday Aiva 
Voust on 4/26 with love from 
Daddy, Mark, Emery, DeBrenna, 
Grandma Tracy, Grandma Karen, 
Shelby, Jarvis, Max, Aidan, 
Mariah, Sharon, Wallace, Ravin, 
Melodie, Papa Bear, Rachel, and 
Uncle Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Seth Benjamin on 4/26 from 
Mom, Grandma, Myles, and 
the Benjamin family. • Happy 
Birthday Squish on 4/28 from 
Waylon and Rachel. • Happy 
Birthday Priscilla on 4/28 
from Mom. • Happy Birthday 


Lynelle Brooks on 4/29 from 
your family! • Happy Birthday 
Erik Gahbow on 4/30 from 
your family! • Happy Birthday 
Dalylah Benjamin on 4/30 
from Mom, Grandma, Myles, 
and the Benjamin family. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations to Roy Garbow 
and Emily Eagle on the birth of 
their daughter, Lillian Marie, 
on 2/26. She was born at 7:58 
a.m., was 20 inches long, and 
weighed 7 pounds, 15 ounces. 
Welcome home from Grandma 
and Grandpa Garbow and 
your older brothers Alex and 
Nickolas. • In Loving Memory 
of Myron Vernon Garbow, 
5/12/43-4/9/99. We Love 
and miss you every day. Love 
Raenelle, Wanetta, Marvin, and 
Grandkids. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqencv.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the May issue 
is April 21. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum April Events 


Sweetgrass Basket Workshop 

Saturday, April 19 from Noon-4 p.m. and Sunday, April 20 from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Fee: $60/$55 for MNHS members, plus a $1 5 supply fee 

Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, call 320-532-3632 

Learn the art of making a coil sweetgrass basket in this two-day workshop. Sweetgrass is a fragrant 

sacred herb used in ceremonies and artwork by the Ojibwe. Refreshments and a light lunch provided 

on both days. A minimum of 5 participants is required. Children underage 18 must be accompanied 

by an adult. Discount hotel rooms are available at Grand Casino Mille Lacs on Saturday night for all 

workshop participants. 

Museum Contact Information 
43411 Oodena Drive 
Onamia, MN 56359 
Phone: 320-532-3632 

Hours: 1 1 a.m -4 p.m., Wednesday through Saturday 



For more information visit the museum website: 

sites.mnhs.orq/historic-sites/mille-lacs-indian-museum 
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APRIL CALENDAR 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday I Thursday 


Friday 



8 


District I 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 



11 


Friend 2 Friend 
Food Distribution 

11 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 

Senior Taco Sale 

Noon 
District I 

Community Center 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Niib & Mushkoub 
East Lake 
Jim & Louis 

LCO 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Ceremonial Dance: 
Jim & Louis 

LCO 


District II 
Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 


District ll-A 
Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising Community 
Center 

District III Community 
Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Grand Casino Hinckley 


District II Community 
Meeting 

5 p.m. 

East Lake Community 
Center 


Ceremonial Dance: 
Dale & Vince 

East Lake 


Sweetgrass Basket 
Workshop 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum. See page 14 
for information. 



22 


23 


24 

25 

Community Clean-up 

WEWIN Fundraiser 

BBQ 

District 1 

District 1 

Community Center 

Community Center 



Ceremonial Dance: 

District ll-A 

Ralph & Andy 

Community Meeting 

Mille Lacs 

5:30 p.m. 


Chiminising Community 


Center 


Urban Area Community 


Meeting 


5:30 p.m. 


All Nations 


Indian Church 



29 


30 


Healthy Heart 

10:30 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 

District I 
Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 
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Saturday 


12 

Royalty Dinner 

3 p.m. 

District I Community 
Center 

See page 10 for 
information 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Niib & Mushkoub 
East Lake 
Jim & Louis 

LCO 


19 

Sweetgrass Basket 
Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum. See page 14 
for information. 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Dale & Vince 

East Lake 


26 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Ralph & Andy 

Mille Lacs 
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Behavioral Health 

Big changes have taken place in Behavioral Health in regards 
to scheduling client appointments. We are now electronic and 
have one centralized scheduler for all of our providers: Sara 
Keil, 320-532-7868, sara.keil@millelacsband.com 

As a reminder, all clients have to be registered at Ne la Shing 
Clinic in order to be scheduled with a provider. 

Spring Fire Prevention Tips 

Boozhoo, is it hot yet? If there is a wildfire, things can get hot 
very fast! As you read this I am sure you are asking yourself, 
"What can I do to help keep my community safe?" There are 
plenty of things to do to make your home and yard more 
wildfire-ready. Taking a few minutes out of your day can really 
make big improvements. Not only to improve your home's 
ability to withstand a fire, but your yard would look nice too. 
Here are a few tips to keep in mind: 

1 . Keep your grass between 3 and 5 inches long. Longer 
grass can spread fire quickly and short grass would die, 
making your yard brown and unhealthy. 

2. Debris like garbage, firewood and toys in the yard and 
near the house also increases the fire risk. 

3. Keep the underside of your deck blocked off and free 
from debris. A single ash or ember can ignite under 
your deck creating a very big problem for you and your 
neighbors. 

I hope you enjoy your spring and remember.. .only you can 
prevent wildfires! 

Any questions or concerns that you may have please contact: 
Bradley Eric Harrington at 320-51 5-0824 or your local DNR 


or Fire Department. In case of an emergency please call 91 1 . 
Miigwech Bizindawiyeg. 


Alcohol Awareness 

Donna Hormillosa rn 

Alcohol abuse can cause legal, financial, and social/relational 
problems. Like many other addictions, it can accurately be 
described as a vicious and downward cycle of loss of hope and 
even death. The facts can be disheartening. According to a U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission report, American Indians' alcoholism 
rate is 600 times higher than the national average. 

Let's look at the impact that alcohol abuse can have on children. 
The U.S. Surgeon General has stated that there is no safe level 
of alcohol consumption for pregnant women. Unfortunately, 
many women experience unplanned pregnancies. Some 
women who may be unaware of the pregnancy continue 
drinking during the first few months. Also, women who are 
addicted cannot stop drinking without help during pregnancy. 

All of these situations may result in a baby being born with 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome. 

Children born with fetal alcohol damage have trouble with 
memory and difficulty understanding cause and effect relation- 
ships. They develop learning, behavior, and health problems 
and utilize special education services twice as often as the 
national average. 

Having a loved one who is an alcoholic or who abuses 
alcohol can seriously impact a child's life. The breakdowns in 
communication, altered personality, financial and legal troubles 
or the abusive behavior that often accompany bouts of drinking 
can cause stress and chaos. 


Acknowledging and understanding this disease is an important 
first step. If alcohol is having a negative impact on your life or 
your child's life, find the courage to reach out for help. 

To schedule an appointment with an MLBO Chemical 
Dependency Counselor or Mental Health Therapist please 
contact Sara at 320-532-7868. 

In memory of Gloria "Babe" 
Songetay "Giiwitaawisekwe" 

Carol Hernandez Compliance Officer 

H The Dept, of Public Health staff would 
like to offer our deepest sympathy to the 
family of Gloria Songetay who traveled 
to the spirit world on February 23, 2014. 
Gloria worked for the Dept, of Public 
Health until her retirement in the spring 
of 201 1 . She jokingly called herself the 
"tobacco cop" because she worked on the Gego Zagaswaaken 
(Don't Smoke) grant. 

Gloria had quit smoking about 12 years ago but ended up dying 
from lung cancer. It is not known if her smoking history and/or 
the continued exposure to second hand smoke finally took its 
toll. In her final two years she continued to spread her message 
for people to quit smoking and reduce their exposure to second 
hand smoke. On my last visit to her I told her I would continue 
to spread her message. While she was unable to answer she 
looked at me and nodded her head "yes". 

Rest in peace dear friend and coworker and know that your 
message will be delivered throughout the MLB districts as our 
tobacco education and policy work continues! 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 
month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 
the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 
To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 
call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 
office at 763-391 -7433. 
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ELDERS DONATE 

MAPLE SUGAR 
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MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



Aaniin! Spring seems to be taking its time this year, doesn't it? 
Despite an unseasonably cold and snowy month, April didn't 
slow us down. Some exciting changes are happening in tribal 
law enforcement. Interim Chief of Police Jared Rosati contin- 
ued his community outreach effort in April, bringing officers 
with him to each of our Elder Meetings to talk about partnering 
to create a safer community. For many elders, this was the first 
time they had met some of our officers and they were very 
appreciative of this opportunity. 

Chief Rosati also invited the Mille Lacs County Sheriff and 
Deputy Sheriff to come to the reservation and meet with me to 
discuss our common community safety concerns. In all these 
years, this is the first time I'm aware of that the Sheriff has 
come to the Chief Executive's office to have a discussion about 
how we can better work together. We had a very constructive 
discussion about our common concerns. In District II, we have 
never had an on-going dialogue with the Aitkin County Sher- 
iff's office, but Chief Rosati is also building relationships with 
that agency to discuss community safety in District II. Finally, 
he has also hired a new officer who is Native American. 

In this short period of time, the relationship between the 
community and tribal police has already improved, which I 
hope Band Members are noticing. Many of these changes have 
occurred with the input of Band Members, including our Law 
Enforcement Advisory Committee. This is a Committee com- 
prised of Band Members with law enforcement experience; I 
meet with this committee monthly, and their expert advice has 
been critical to ensuring a smooth transition. Miigwetch to the 


Chief Executive Gahbow's 1990 Cabinet members. 
Photos courtesy: Mille Lacs Band archives 

Law Enforcement Advisory Committee for helping us through 
this period! 

I told Band Members last month that I was invited to Wash- 
ington D.C. to testify before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies on 
funding needs for the Band. My top request was that Congress 
direct the Bureau of Indian Education to allow Pine Grove to 
open as a satellite school of Nay Ah Shing, using technology to 
deliver culturally driven education to our children in District III. 
I'm very excited to share that Congresswoman Betty McCollum 
has included this request as one of her top initiatives, and I'm 


hopeful this authority will be granted this year. I will keep you 
apprised of this progress! 

As a Board Member of Indian Law Resource Center, I at- 
tended our quarterly meeting which focused on our rights and 
opportunities available through the Violence Against Women 
Act (VAWA), which strengthened tribal au- 
thority in addressing violent crimes commit- 
ted against women in Indian country. We 
also focused on the United Nations Dec- 
laration on the Rights of Indigenous Peo- 
ples, and how the Declaration can work in 
a positive way for American Indian people. 

But the highlight of this meeting was that 
I had an opportunity to connect with Band 
Member Syngen Kanassatega, who is fin- 
ishing his second year in law school and will 
graduate as an attorney in just one year! It 
was such a treat to have a chance to hear 
about his law school experience. When he 
graduates, he will be only the second Mille 
Lacs Band Member that we are aware of to 
become an attorney. I'm hoping many young 
Band Members will follow in his footsteps! 

This month, Renee Bruneau and I par- 
ticipated in one of the most outstanding 
conferences I've ever attended, which was the Elder Abuse 
Awareness Conference at Leech Lake. Many people think of 
elder abuse as being physical in nature, but this abuse can 


also take the form of emotional and financial abuse. This is 
such an important topic that we need to have the courage to 
bring out in the open, to face and address as a community. I 
will be sharing more information from this conference in the 
next newspaper, and am in discussion with my staff about the 
possibility of the Band hosting a conference about elder abuse 
for our community members during the next year. 

I was honored to be invited by Band Member C.J. Holmes 
to attend the banquet for American Indian graduates in the 
Twin Cities last weekend, and was so happy to have a chance 
to congratulate the six Band Member graduates who attend- 


ed that wonderful event! As we come into graduation season, 
please remember to let my office know of your educational 
achievements or those of your family members. I deeply appre- 
ciate invitations to attend graduation ceremonies and always 
try to attend whenever possible. We are so proud of each and 


every one of our Band Member graduates! 

In closing, as we celebrated Art Gahbow day last week, I 
found a twenty-four year old photo of myself and other com- 
missioners with former Chief Executive Art Gahbow from 
1 990. 1 had just finished my degree at Bemidji State University 
when Art hired me to be his Commissioner of Administration. 

I learned so much from him, especially the importance of pre- 
serving language and culture. 

Art was a very traditional leader, but he was a trail-blazer 
when it came to protecting tribal sovereignty and self-deter- 
mination. Under Art's leadership, the Band was one of the first 
ten Self-Governance tribes, and we were the first ever to ne- 
gotiate a Self-Governance compact with the Department of the 
Interior. He was a strong leader who could be very stubborn 
when it came to defending the Band; Art refused to waive sov- 
ereign immunity as a condition of receiving heating assistance 
funds from the State, and he and the other elected officials 
instead gave up their paychecks so the Band would have mon- 
ey to heat homes. It was because of Art Gahbow and Marge 
Anderson that the State eventually passed legislation agreeing 
that no Indian tribe would have to waive sovereign immunity 
ever again as a condition of entering into a contract for funds. 

Art's dream was to eventually buy back all the land that 
was taken from us and restore the original reservation lands. It 
is my hope that someday his dream will become a reality, and 
deeply value everything he taught me. We are who we are 
because of those who came before us, and their sacrifice, com- 
mitment and devotion to protecting our rights, our sovereignty, 
and our culture and language. Let us always remember whose 
shoulders we stand upon as we continue to work together to 
make the dreams of our community a reality! 

7>Ui AffJUL 



Former Chief Executive Art Gahbow 



In April, Melanie testified before the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Subcommittee in Washington, D.C. She was asking 
for assistance from Congress to make Pine Grove a satellite of Nay 
Ah Shing, among other financial matters important to the Band. 
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Former Intern Named Commissioner of DNR 


Susan Klapel brings experience to new post 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer Chad Germann Photographer 


Susan Klapel 


When Susan Klapel started as an 
intern for the Band's Department 
of Natural Resources back in the 
late 1 990s, she didn't imagine that one day she would hold the 
department's top spot. 

But that's exactly where she ended up after being sworn in 
as the Commissioner of the DNR in late March. 

Susan will be the department's first female Commissioner. 

"I always wanted to be a conservation officer, so the ap- 
pointment as commissioner was a dream come true for me," 
said Susan. "This really is my dream job." 

Susan got her start as an administrative assistant in the 
Band's police department in 1997. At that time she became 
an intern for the DNR, and one of her roles was to register the 
deer that hunters brought into the state. 

"I used to sit there through the night waiting for the guys 
to cross the border between Minnesota and Wisconsin so they 


could register their deer," she recalls. "Some of those guys 
included (Band Elders) Leonard Sam, Elmer Nayquonabe and 
Ernie Kegg. This was back in 1997 and a big party would go 
and hunt together." 

While she was working both jobs, she also attended Cen- 
tral Lakes College where she earned her Associate of Arts De- 
gree in Law Enforcement in 1998. 

After she graduated with her AA degree, Susan began 
working as a conservation officer for the Band. She was also 
one of the Band members who participated in the Critical Ca- 
reers program, now known as the Essential Careers program. 

She then moved to Wisconsin to continue her education. 
She received a Bachelor of Arts degree in 2004 from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Superior. She majored in criminal justice 
and had a minor in first nations — a study of American Indians. 

Her father worked for the Woolworth's department store, 
and her family moved as he moved through the company ranks. 


Her grandparents were Eugene and Cecila Dunkley. 

"I remember all of the Woolworth stores in the Midwest," 
she said with a laugh. 

Susan's family hails from District III. That's where she did 
the bulk of her work with the police department and as a con- 
servation officer, primarily helping out during netting and hunt- 
ing season. 

In 2009, Susan left the police department and moved to the 
gaming regulatory authority where she worked as an investi- 
gator. Her role was to investigate internal and external theft, 
compliance and surveillance. She remained in that job until 
becoming Commissioner of the DNR. 

While her experience and education helped prepare Susan 
for her current role, so did her childhood. She grew up living 
in multiple states including Montana, Nebraska, Alaska and 
North Dakota. 

Susan, who has camped in just Continued on page 8 


Gidinwewininaan 

Melissa Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang Chad Germann Photographer 


Mii omaa wii-ni-dazhindamaan omaa endazhi- 
gikinoo'amaageyaang, Miskwaanakwad ezhi-wiinjigaadeg. 
Mii imaa gabe-giizhik ojibwemong eta-go miinawaa eta-go 
Ojibwemowin aabajichigaadeg ani-gikinoo'amawindwaa 
ingiw abinoojiinyag. Mii iw endaso-biboonagiziwaad niso- 
biboonagiziwaad biinish igo naano-biboonagiziwaad. 
Ishke dash imaa gii-maajitaayaang gikinoo'amaageyaang 
gaa-ni-dagwaagig 2012 ningii-biboonagizimin omaa gaa- 
gikinoo'amaagejig. Mii eta-go niin naa gaye gaa-naadamawid, 
mii eta-go minik gaa-tashiyaang gii-gikinoo'amaageyaang. 
Gii-ashi-niiwagiziwag ingiw abinoojiinyag gii- 
gikinoo'amawangidwaa iwapii. Ishke dash noongom 
mii-go dibishkoo minik abinoojiinyag gekinoo'amawinjig 
noongom. Ishke dash gaye omaa niizh gii-biindiganaawag 
ge-naadamaagejig da-ni-gikinoo'amaageyaang. Ishke dash 
omaa megwaa ani-naadamaagewaad gaa-oshki-anooninjig, 
mii imaa gaye gikinoo'amawindwaa gaye wiinawaa nawaj 
da-ni-wawiingeziwaad ojibwemowaad. Mii imaa gaye 
gikinoo'amawindwaa i'iw akeyaa ge-izhi-wawiingeziwaad 
ani-gikinoo'amawaawaad inow abinoojiinyan gaa-izhi- 
miinigoowiziyang anishinaabewiyang da-inweyang. 
Miinawaa dash da-ni-gikinoo'amawind a'aw abinoojiinh da- 
ni-gashki'ewizid da-ni-izhichiged i'iw akeyaa eni-izhichigenid 
inow waaj'agimaajin abinoojiinyan. 

Ogimaakwe 

Mii dash omaa wii-ni-dazhimag a'aw Ogimaakwe. Mii imaa 
gaye wiin ani-naadamaaged ani-gikinoo'amawangidwaa 
ingiw abinoojiinyag. Mii imaa ani-wiidookaaged aaniin 
igo enikamigizinid inow abinoojiinyan bimi-giizhigadinig 
gikinoo'amawimindwaa. Mii gaye imaa ani-mooshkinebii'ang 
inow mazina'iganan ani-wiindamaageng ezhi-webinigenid 
inow abinoojiinyan gikinoo'amaagozinid. Mii gaye owenda- 
minwendaan biinichiged endazhi-gikinoo'amawimindwaa 
inow abinoojiinyan. Mii gaye imaa ani-ganawenimaad inow 
abinoojiinyan bimibizonid imaa chi-odaabaaning azhigwa ani- 
maamiginimindwaa biinish gaye ani-gaagiiwebizoni'imindwaa 
azhigwa gaa-kiizhi-gikinoo'amaagozinid endaso-giizhik. 
Mii iw 2009 gii-ni-maajitaad ani-naadamaaged omaa ani- 
gikinoo'amawimindwaa inow abinoojiinyan. Mii gaye imaa 
ezhaad gabe-gikendaasowigamigong imaa gikinoo'amawind 


nawaj ani-wawiingezid da-ojibwemod. Geget ginzhizhawizi 
Ogimaakwe ani-naadamaaged bimi-giizhigadinig, Mii imaa 
gaawiin banizisiin gikinoo'amaageng endaso-giizhik. 

Ningaabii'anookwe 

Mii gaye omaa nayaadamaaged gikinoo'amaageng, mii a'aw 
Ningaabii'anookwe. Niiwin inow oniijaanisan odayaawaan. 
Ishke dash ezhi-ayaangwaamitood i'iw Ojibwemowin, 
mii imaa ani-gikinoo'amawaad inow oniijaanisan da- 
anishinaabemonid. Mii iwapii 2011 gii-maajitaad gii- 
gagwe-gikendang i'iw Ojibwemowin. Ishke dash mii iwidi 
Aazhomog gikinoo'amaadiwigamig ayaamagak wayeshkad 
gii-gikinoo'amaaged i'iw Ojibwemowin. Ishke dash i'iw bezhig 
gaa-gikinoo'amaagojin, ,mii inow 
Waabishki-binesiyan. Geget 
ogii-minwendaan i'iw akeyaa 
gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amaagenid inow 
Waabishkibinesiyan. Ishke dash 
imaa noongom gikinoo'amaaged 
a'aw Ningaabii'anookwe, geget 
inow abinoojiinyan ozaagi'igoon. 

Mii imaa ani-dagosidood da- 
minawaanigozinid megwaa omaa 
ani-gikinoo'amawaad gegoo. 

Bizhiwens 

Ishke dash mii a'aw awedi bezhig 
niwiij'anookiimaaganinaan, 
mii a'aw Bizhiwens. Mii 

azhigwa ani-giizhiikang iwidi 
gabe-gikendaasowigamigong, 

University of Minnesota — 

Duluth. Megwaa imaa ani- 

gikinoo'amaagozid, mii gaye 
omaa naadamaaged endazhi- 
gikinoo'amaageyaang. Mii iw201 Oapii gaa-maajitaad omaa ani- 
wiidookaazod. Ominwendaan wiij'anookiimaad inow wenda- 
nitaa-ojibwemonijin wii-gagwe-gikendang inow ikidowinan 
ani-aabajichigaadeg omaa gikinoo'amaageyaang. Mii gaye 
omaa Bizhiwens giizhaa ani-ozisidood waa-ni-aabajichigaadeg 
azhigwa ani-maajitaang gikinoo'amawimindwaa inow 


abinoojiinyan. Mii iw eni-izhichiged a'aw Bizhiwens omaa 
anokiid, mii imaa ani-anishinaabewisidood inow mazina'iganan 
waa-aabajichigaadegin ani-gikinoo'amawimindwaa inow 
abinoojiinyan. 

Geget nizhawendaagozimin ayaawaad ingiw ikwewag 
omaa wenda-wawiingezijig gikinoo'amawaawaad inow 
abinoojiinyan. Mii omaa wii-miigwechiwi'indwaa chi- 
anokiitamawaad wii-minwiiwaad ani-gikinoo'amawaawaad 
inow abinoojiinyan. Gaawiin igo apane mamiikwaanaasiiwag 
ezhi-minochigewaad. 

Ishke dash mii iw bagosendamaang nawaj omaa da-ni- 
michaachigaadeg omaa endazhi-gikinoo'amaageng nawaj 
omaa abinoojiinyag da-ni-gikinoo'amawindwaa Ojibwemowin 


endaso-giizhik, biinish gaye niiwo-biboon omaa ge- 
gikinoo'amaagozipan a'aw abinoojiinh da-gikinoo'amawind 
i'iw Ojibwemowin. Eshkam omaa nebowa gii-piindigajigaade 
i'iw akeyaa ge-izhi-wawiingeziyaang gikinoo'amawind a'aw 
Anishinaabe-abinoojiinh. 
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Accepting the Challenge to Lose Weight 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer Chad Germann Photographer 


T he Band's weight loss challenge hasn't even wrapped up 
yet but some participants say no matter what, the official 
outcome is they are already winners. 

Band Member Bobby Anderson, who lives in District III, has 
already lost over 50 lbs. His wife Heidi has dropped more than 
30 lbs. since the challenge began in January. 

"When my wife was pregnant I ate like crazy and put on a 
lot of weight," said Bobby. "I knew I needed to do something to 
get it off because I'm looking at longevity of life. 

"My daughter is five months old," he said with a laugh. 
Another perk of the Andersons' new lifestyle is that they 
are saving money by preparing and eating meals at home rath- 
er than going out to eat on a regular basis - something they did 
prior to joining the contest. 

Approximately 150 people signed up for the competition, 


but some have dropped out over the course of time, said the 
Band's Fitness Coordinator for District I, Jim Ingle. 

Still, the results have been exciting, he said. 

"Collectively, we've lost 820 lbs. with the people involved," 
Jim said. 

The 16-week Mille Lacs Band 
Family Weight Loss Challenge was 
announced at the State of the Band 
Address in January. The contest, 
sponsored by the Chief Executive's 
office, ends on May 30. Another chal- 
lenge will begin in July. 

The biggest loser will win $5,000 
as a first place prize, $3,000 for 
second place and finally $2,000 for 
the third place. 

Another contestant 
is Pete Nayquonabe. He 
began exercising the 
day the contest was an- 
nounced and he's lost 
more than 40 lbs. since then, 

"The reason I did it was to get healthier," 
Pete said. "I have young kids and I want to play 
with them, run with them and better enjoy my life 
with them." 

Pete said he eats one third of what he used to 
and doesn't eat candy anymore. He lifts weights, 
walks and has even started running, something he 
couldn't do before. 

"I had heart surgery last May because I had a 
hole in my heart and it wasn't pumping enough ox- 
ygen," he said. "Since then I feel a lot better and 
I can run now. Before the surgery I couldn't run." 

He's up to three-and-a-half miles on a treadmill 
and is looking forward to running in the Nay Ah 
Shing Fun Run with his daughter, "which is some- 
thing I was never able to do." 

As most people know, diet and exercise are crit- 
ical to their health and to weight loss, but in the 
initial stages of trying to lose weight, exercise is 
key, according to Jim. 

"Physical fitness is about making the body more 


oxygen efficient and improving the body's use of oxygen," 
he said. 

An illustration he likes to use to get people to understand 
the concept goes like this: if everyone is sitting around a 
campfire and they witness a gust of wind that hits they fire, 

they will see that it burns 
brighter, higher and fast- 
er because of that wind... 
that's what happens with an 
oxygen-efficient body. 

"In Pete's case, his body 
wasn't receiving the oxygen 
it needed," Jim said. 

Though the number of 
participants has declined, 
Jim said he has seen several 
success stories so far. 

"It is excellent to see 
the people who have lost 
weight," he said. "But one 
of the biggest successes I've 
seen is one person who has reduced their insulin by as much 
as 30 percent with a minimal weight loss. To me, she's one of 
the winners." 

So are the Andersons. 

"I'm working out about three times a day with my clients," 
said Bobby, who is a trainer for the Band's diabetes program. 
"Before I would tell them what to do and then watch them, 
now I'm showing them and working out along with them." 

Bobby, a retired kick-boxer, also teaches cardio kick-boxing 
classes for the Band's wellness program. Though he gained 
sympathy weight during his wife's pregnancy, he also ad- 
mits that his poor diet and lack of exercise contributed to his 
weight gain. 

"We had to change our way of eating, drink more water and 
stay away from pop," he said. "We split our meals and we've 
come this far because we've been disciplined." 

"We are living it and eating it and striving to be better," 
Bobby said. "We are supporting each other and it's hard work. 
You do get crabby spells because you want to eat something 
or not exercise, but we get past that and keep our discipline." 

Plus, he added, the money is a good incentive. 



Pete Nayquonabe, one of the 150 people who signed up for 
the weightloss competition, has already lost more than 40 lbs. 


'The reason I did it was to 
get healthier. I have young 
kids and I want to play 
with them, run with them 
and better enjoy my life 
with them." 

- Pete Nayquonabe 



May 6-12 is National Nurses Week 

Tammy Moreland Performance Improvement Manager 


Some jobs are symbolic of how we all perceive ourselves (or rather, they're symbolic of how 
we hope others might perceive us). Firefighters, teachers and astronauts, for example, at 
their very best embody those characteristics that we've collectively come to regard as admi- 
rable, even noble. Courage, compassion, imagination, tenacity, the ability to perform under 
pressure: Most of us are happy to claim even one of those traits as our own. To rightfully 
claim most of them — or all of them — is an honor reserved for a rare few. 

Which brings us to nurses. May is National Nurses Month in the U.S., and with all due 
respect to astronauts, teachers, firefighters and the rest, its right and fitting that we single 
out this ancient profession and its practitioners for praise. Depending on what their patients 
require, nurses care, comfort, humor, cajole, gently (and some-times maybe not so gently) 
badger and, in the end, they save lives. Take some time to thank them for the commitment 
to others by showing them how much their work is appreciated. We owe them a lot. 
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Enakamigizid Iko A'aw Anishinaabe Zaagibagaanig 

What Anishinaabe Does in the Spring Time 

Lee Staples Gaa-anishinaabemod Obizaan ChatO Gonzalez Gaa-anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


Megwaa omaa nanaamadabiyaan waabamag a'aw goon ningizod ani-ayaabawaag 
miinawaa ani-gikendamaan da-baakaakwasing inow zaaga'iganiin. Mii omaa ani- 
mikwendamaan gaa-izhichigewaad iko o'ow apiitak gaa-nitawigi'ijig. 

While I am sitting here watching the snow melt as the weather gets warmer knowing the lakes 
are starting to open, I remember what those old people who raised me did at this time of the year. 

Mii iw gii-asigisidoowaad odayi'iimaaniwaa. Gaawiin eta-go wiinawaa 
gii-izhichigesiiwag. Mii-go gaye dibishkoo inow odinawemaaganiwaan gaa- 
izhichigenid. Mii imaa bebezhig inow biizikiganan gii-agwapinaawaad inow 
asemaan. Mii imaa gii-maamawi-dakobidoowaad odayi'iimaaniwaan ingiw besho 
enawendaasojig. Maagizhaa bezhig i'iw agwapijigan, mii i'iw ani-dagosijigaadenig 
besho enawendaasojig odayi'iimaaniwaan, maagizhaa gaye a'aw inini, owiiwan 
biinish gaye inow oniijaanisiwaan odayi'iimaaniwaan. Mii dash a'aw asemaa 
miinawaa wiisiniwin atoowaad. Mii dash i'iw epagizondamawindwaa ingiw 
Manidoog nibiikaang eyaajig. Mii dash azhigwa gaa-ni-giizhi-zagaswe'idiing, 
mii dash iwidi zaaga'iganiing o-atoowaad ingiw ikwewag gaa-maamawi- 
agwapijigaadenig. Odagwapinaawaan inow asiniin imaa gashkipijiganan weweni 
dash iniw odayi'iimaaniwaan da-gonzaabiimagadinig imaa zaaga'iganiing. 

They collected an item of their own clothing. They were not the only ones who did that. Their 
close relatives also did the same. To each item of clothing they attached tobacco. Each family tied 
their clothing together in one bundle. A family's bundle may consist of a man, his wife, and their 
children's clothing. They would then put their offering of tobacco and food. The food and tobacco 
is offered to the Manidoog in the waters. After the feast is over the women take the bundles of 
clothing over to the lake. They tie rocks to the bundles to make sure the clothing would sink to 
the bottom of the lake. 

Mii dash a'aw Anishinaabe gaa-onji-izhichiged o'ow akeyaa gii-inendang weweni 
imaa da-ininamawaad inow Manidoon imaa nibiikaang eyaanijin inow asemaan, 
wiisiniwin, miinawaa odayi'iimaaniwaan, mii dash gaa-inendang a'aw Anishinaabe; 
mii ingiw Manidoog da-debisewendamoog weweni i'iw akeyaa da-doodawindwaa. 
Gaawiin awashime da-misawendamawaasiwaawaan inow odanishinaabemiwaan. 
Gaawiin da-mamawaasiwaawaan inow Anishinaaben obimaadiziwinini gaawiin dash 
imaa Anishinaabe da-dapinesiin imaa nibiikaang. Mii-go iw da-debisewendamowaad 
gaa-izhi-ina'oonigowaad inow Anishinaaben, gaawiin dash da-mamawaasiwaawaan 
obimaadiziwiniwaa odanishinaabemiwaan. 

The reason why Anishinaabe did this was they thought if they gave their offering of tobacco, 
food, and clothing to the Manidoog in the water, Anishinaabe believed that the Manidoog 
would be content with this offering being made to them. They would not want more from their 
Anishinaabe. They would not take the Anishinaabe's life, and Anishinaabe would not lose their 
life in the water. They would be content with what the Anishinaabe has given them, therefore 
not taking the life of the Anishinaabe. 

Mii omaa gaye ge-nandodamaagengiban weweni da-ni-maajiiging imaa 
zaaga'iganiing ziibiing ge-aabajitood a'aw Anishinaabe. Anaakanashkoon miinawaa 
i'iw mashkiki wendinang a'aw Anishinaabe. 

What can also be asked for at this time is that all those things that grow in the water 
be plentiful that Anishinaabe uses. That is where Anishinaabe gets their bulrushes and 
their medicines. 

Mii imaa gaye ge-ni-gagwedwepan nebowa iniw giigoonyan da-ayaanid imaa 
zaaga'iganiing ziibiing miinawaa da-baatayiinadinig i'iw manoominda-wawaanijitood 
a'aw Anishinaabe ge-miijid. 

Anishinaabe can also request that they have a lot of fish in the lakes and rivers, and also to 
have plenty of wild rice to eat. 

Mii-ko gaye gaa-izhichigewaad imaa, mii iw giishkiga'waawaad inow 
giizhikaandagoon. Mii dash imaa gii-padakishimaawaad jiigayi'ii endaawaad. Mii 
dash iwidi wanakoowid a'aw mitig gii-agoonaawaad inow miigwanan miinawaa 
inow zenibaan. Ishke dash gaa-ikidod a'aw Gete-anishinaabe; bimi-ayaawaad 
ingiw binesiwag da-waabamaawaan niibawinid inow mitigoon, mii dash imaa da- 
gikenimaawaad Anishinaaben endaanijin. Mii dash iw da-bimi-ayaawaad weweni. 
Gaawiin da-niiskaadasinoon. 

What they also did at that time was go out and cut a cedar tree. They would stand it near 
their house. They would then attach a feather and ribbons at the top of the tree. This is what the 
old Anishinaabe said; when the thunder-beings would go by they would see the tree standing 
there. They would know that Anishinaabe lived in that home and go by in a good way. It would 
not storm. 

Ishke gaye a'aw mindimooyenyiban gaa-nitawigi'id, mii imaa ani-zaagibagaanig 
ishkodewaaboo miinawaa asemaan gii-asaad imaa ziibiing biindaakoonaad inow 
Manidoon imaa eyaanijin nibiikaang. Ishke dash mii inow Manidoon gaa-apenimojin 


/ 
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Pictured (L-R): Lee Staples and Chato Gonzalez 

da-naadamaagod mino-ayaawin da-miinigoowizid oniigaaniiming. Ishke dash a'aw 
menidoowaadizid a'aw Anishinaabe nenaandawi'iwed, mii a'aw gaa-wiindamaagod 
da-izhichiged i'iw akeyaa. Mii dash apane gaa-izhichiged a'aw mindimooyenh gii-ni- 
aabawaanig gii-ni-zaagibagaanig. 

That old lady who raised me also put tobacco and whiskey into the river each spring making 
her offering to that Manidoo in the water. This was the Manidoo she relied on to give her good 
health in her future. It was an Indian who was gifted and a healer that had told her to do that. 
That old lady did that every spring when it got warm. 

Mii gaye apii zaagibagaanig ani-aabajichigaazowaad Manidoo-dewe'iganag omaa 
ishkoniganing. Ashi-bezhig omaa ayaawag. Ishke dash omaa ani-baakishimindwaa 
ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag nebowa a'aw Anishinaabe inow odasemaan, 
wiisiniwin, miinawaa bagijigan, mii iw etamawaawaad inow Manidoon miinawaa 
epagizonjigaadenig iwidi enabinid apii ani-baakishimimindwaa iniw Manidoo- 
dewe'iganan. 

Every spring the ceremonial drums are used here on this reservation. There are eleven of 
them. As each ceremonial drum is used, there is a huge offering of tobacco, food, and blankets 
that they put for those Manidoo whenever they are used. 

Ishke dash mii imaa apii ingiw akiwenziiyibaneg ani-gaagiigidowaad 
apii apagizonjigaadenig etood a'aw Anishinaabe nanaandogeng nebowa da- 
ayaamagadinig gaa-miinigoowizid a'aw Anishinaabe da-inanjiged wenjida imaa 
bagwaj imaa maajiiging biinish gaye giigoonyan miinawaa manoomin miinawaa inow 
awesiinyan gaa-miinigod inow Manidoon da-inanjiged a'aw Anishinaabe. 

It is at that time that those old men would talk and offer the blankets, food, and tobacco to 
the Manidoo asking that Anishinaabe have plenty to eat in particular, that which grows in the 
wild, like the fish, wild rice, and the animals that were given to the Anishinaabe by the Manidoog 
to eat. 

Mii-ko apii ani-zaagibagaag aanind a'aw Anishinaabe agoodoowaad inow 
obiizikaaganiwaan imaa bagwaj maagizhaa imaa mitigong. Mii gaye a'aw Anishinaabe 
akawe imaa weweni inow asemaan miinawaa wiisiniwin atood. Ishke dash gaa-onji- 
agoodoowaad inow odayi'iimaaniwaan; gego imaa da-bi-izhaamagasinini aakoziwin 
imaa gii-kabeshiwaad. Mii imaa obiizikiganiwaan gii-noogishkaajigaadenig i'iw 
aakoziwin. 

It is also in the springtime that Anishinaabe would hang their clothing out in the woods on a 
tree. They would also put tobacco and food at this time. The reason why they would hang their 
clothes was to keep the illnesses away from their dwellings. It is then that the sickness would 
stop at their clothing. 
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Nay Ah Shing School 
Summer Food 
Service Program 

Nay Ah Shing School is participating in the Summer 
Food Service Program. Meals will be provided to 
all children without charge and meet nutritional 
standards established by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA). 

Days of Operation 

June 9-August 1 5 (closed on July 4) 

Breakfast: 9:00-10:00 a.m. 

Lunch: 11:30 a.m -1:00 p.m. 

Adults can purchase breakfast for $3.00, and lunch 
can be purchased for $4.00. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
prohibits discrimination against its customers, 
employees, and applicants for employment on the 
bases of races, color, national origin, age, disability, 
sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial 
or parental status, sexual orientation, or all or 
part of an individual's income is derived from any 
public assistance program, or protected genetic 
information in employment of in any program or 
activity conducted or funded by the Department. 
(Not all prohibited bases will apply to all programs 
and/or employment activites.) 

If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint 
of discrimination, complete the USDA Program 
Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at 
usda.gov/complaint filing cust.html or at any 

USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request the 
form. You may also write a letter containing all of 
the information requested in the form. Send your 
completed complaint form or letter to us by mail 
at U.S. Department of Agriculture, Director, Office 
of Adjudication, 1400 Independence Avenue, SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20250-941 0, by fax (202) 690- 
7442 or email at program.intake@usda.gov. 

Individuals who are deaf, hard of hearing or have 
speech disabilities may contact USDA through the 
Federal Relay Service at (800) 877-8339; or (800) 
845-6136 (Spanish). 


Volunteers Needed 

We are looking for volunteers to join the 
MLBO Community Health Fair Committee. 

Fairs are scheduled for October 14-16, 
2014 in three districts. 

Monthly committee meetings will begin 
in May. Please call Megan Cummings 
at 320-532-7776, ext. 2413 if you're 
interested in volunteering. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleagency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The June issue deadline is May 15. 


Area Schools Host First Knowledge Bowl 

Jason Long Family Coordinator Liaison for Onamia Schools 



Nay Ah Shing and Onamia students 

Nay Ah Shing and Onamia Schools co-hosted their first Ojibwe 
Knowledge Bowl on Friday, April 11. In all, ten teams of stu- 
dents from various Minnesota schools came together at Nay 
Ah Shing School to compete against one another. 

The idea of a Ojibwe Knowledge Bowl in the Mille Lacs 
area came up last October at the Minnesota Indian Education 
Association in Mahnomen. Ruth Garbow, Ojibwe Language 
and Cultural Teacher at Nay Ah Shing, and Tina Hart, Indian 
Education Department at Onamia School, kicked around the 
idea of co-hosting the event. Chris Clistos-Nayquonabe, Indian 
Education Coordinator for Onamia Schools, and Ruth Garbow 
coordinated the event. 

Teams of up to four participants competed against one an- 
other regarding knowledge of Ojibwe language, history, liter- 
ature, and traditional teachings. Thirteen questions are asked 
each round; the team that answers the most questions correct- 
ly wins that round. Students are given 15 seconds to buzz-in 
and answer the question. 

Teams came from Bagley, Circle of Life, Fond du Lac, Gre- 
enway, Nay Ah Shing, Northland-Remer, and Onamia. Fond du 
Lac, Greenway, and Northland-Remer all had two teams. 



Both Onamia and Nay Ah Shing won their first round 
match-ups against two other teams. It was obvious to those 
who watched that language was the strength for the Nay 
Ah Shing team. Both teams lost their next two rounds and 
were eliminated. 

At the end of the day, the team from Circle of Life went 
home the champions. Plans for next year are underway and 
Onamia is scheduled to be the host site. 


Knowledge Bowl Student Interviews 

Thomas White: 8 th Grade, Nay Ah Shing 
Music Anoka: 7 th Grade, Onamia 
Megan Sabbo: 7 th Grade, Onamia 

What do you enjoy the most about Knowledge Bowl? 

T.W.: Learning more about the language. 

M.A.: Competing against the other schools. 

M.S.: Being able to continue to learn about culture and language. 

How much time do you spend learning Ojibwe language, culture, and history? 

T.W.: I attend my Ojibwe classes at school, ceremonial dances, pow wows, and learn a lot being at my Grandpa's house. 
M.S.: I learn most of it at home. 

What challenges you the most in regards to the Knowledge Bowl? 

T.W.: The reading of different books is challenging. I learn best by listening, watching, and talking with others. 

M.A.: Pronunciation of some of the Ojibwe words and phrases can be difficult at times. 

M.S.: Being in front of other people can be challenging. I also wish Onamia schools had more Ojibwe classes; there are 
some opportunities to learn, but I want more. 
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Behind the Scenes of Maple Sugar 
Harvest Season 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer and Photographer 


Someone described MLB member Russell Boyd as having ma- 
ple syrup running through his very veins. 

Give that description to Russ and he frowns slightly and 
looks away with a half shrug. He'll say he knows a few things 
about a few things, but don't let him fool you. The guy knows 
the maple sugar harvest season as well as anyone who has 
lifted a full bucket of sap. 

The story of this year's maple sugar harvest began with 
a series of phone calls back and forth with Russ about the 
weather. The sap is fussy, and only moves through the trees 
when nights are cold and days are warm. Unfortunately for 
many of the Ojibwe this spring, the nights and days were both 
cold, or the nights and days were both warm. The weather con- 
ditions left many buckets near the District I powwow grounds 
dry and harvesters frustrated early in the season. 

Because of the weather, we couldn't watch the act of pull- 
ing buckets or cans off trees to be dumped into barrels and iron 
pots and then boiled over open fires into the night hours. But 
we could tramp through the hard crusty snow and underbrush 
to the trees with their hanging buckets and wood or metal 
spouts. Then Russ could begin his sugarbush lesson. 

He's been doing this for at least 20 years and carves his 


own spouts from wood. Other supplies come from a store in 
Grantsburg, Wisconsin, or he buys them at flea markets. Russ 
drove a short distance just southwest of the powwow grounds 
where maybe 15 white buckets hung from trees. He did not 
know who claimed the site; each year the same people collect 
sap from the same areas. Russ typically taps about 30 trees 
but did not do so this year. Some years he just helps out with 


the harvest, hauling sap and boiling. 

He parked on the side of the road and led the way to the 
maple trees nearest the road. It's hard to harvest from deep in 
the woods because the sap has to be hauled out by buckets, 
and those buckets are heavy. So you want your vehicle fairly 
close by, he said. 

It was mid-April and cold. As we walked into the middle 
of the white buckets, an owl hooted and flew away. Later we 
heard a woodpecker pecking away. Russ said that most an- 
imals stay away when the humans move in for sap, even at 
night when the fires burn and the smell of roasting hotdogs 
fills the air. 

He pointed to a metal tap that was drilled about an inch 
into the maple tree bark. Typically on a good running day, the 
buckets need to be emptied twice. Instead, we saw evidence 
of frozen sap, hanging like icicles from spouts. In one case, a 
small amount of sap covered a slab of wood. Russ scraped it 
and said taste it, it's slightly sweet. The sugar was barely there. 

The sugar water is boiled down, and experienced harvest- 
ers know exactly when the water content has boiled away and 
only syrup remains. Others use a "hydrometer" to learn the 
instant when the syrup is ready. 

He doesn't pass judgment on any method 
used, Russ said. "What matters is what you 
get at the end, not how you got it," he said. 
Some even use a microwave to transform the 
syrup to sugar. Russ has not seen it done that 
way, but said the microwave version tastes 
the same as the boiled version. 

"It's trial and error for me," he said, now 
back in his truck and headed for the next sugar- 
bush site. "Maybe some traders expect it to be 
perfect, but if my sugar is a little lumpy, that's 
all right." 

We drove to the site used by Band mem- 
ber Doug Sam, where heavy iron kettles hung 
over a fire pit. There, too, about 30 trees were 
tapped. Last year's harvest was excellent, 
Russ said. Some easily collected 50 gallons or 
more per day. It can take 40 gallons of sap to 
create one gallon of syrup, depending on the 
sap quality. Russ taps the trees on his proper- 
ty and gets about six gallons of finished syrup 
each year, enough for his family. Often his 
daughters help with the harvest. We noted 
a couple of trees with nails; Russ thinks that 
all nails should be removed from the tree at 
the end of the harvest. We also noted a few 
trees with double pails; he thought that was 
too hard on the trees. 

We concluded the day at the home of a 
friend of Russ who runs a commercial opera- 
tion. A broad pan about four feet long is heat- 
ed and the sap is automatically stirred. The 
process increases the volume, certainly, but 
gets away from the old fashioned compan- 
ionship of sitting around a campfire at night, 
stirring an iron pot. 

That's the finest hour of the sugarbush, Russ said. Spring 
evenings mean no flying or crawling insects yet, heat from 
a roaring fire, and an outdoor dinner cooking over the flame. 
Daylight disappears, and the words come easy at night under 
those conditions. Friends and family have a good chance to 
catch up on each other's lives as the liquid boils well into the 
early morning hours. 


Chronic Disease 
Support Group 

Health Educator 

I had the pleasure of 
sitting down with MLB 
Elder, Linda Wade to 
discuss a topic she 
would like to bring more 
awareness to; living with a 
chronic disease. 

Linda was diagnosed 
with Chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
(COPD) and has already lost 30% of her lung 
capacity. The Mayo Clinic points out that damage 
to your lungs from COPD can't be reversed, but 
treatment can help control symptoms and minimize 
further damage. 

Linda would like to see a support group formed 
on the reservation. This would allow those living 
with a chronic disease and/or family members of 
someone affected by a chronic disease to come 
together and support one another. 

This group would like to have nurses and medical 
providers participate to provide education and 
answer questions and concerns for individuals. 

After being a smoker for many years (now 2+ years 
smoke-free), Linda feels that it is important that 
people know that it is never too late to decide 
to quit smoking. Promoting healthier living and 
changes on the reservation; such as improving the 
secondhand smoke risk at casinos is very important 
to her. 

If you are interested in participating in a Chronic 
Disease Support Group please contact Public Health 
RN, Jackie Jensen at 320-532-7783. 


Elders Donate 64 Quilts 
to Wewinabi 



Pictured (L-R): Carol Nickaboine, Susan 
Shingobe, Maggie Kegg, and Elfreda Sam. 


A group of Elders recently gifted 64 quilts for the 
children to use at naptime at Wewinabi. "The 
children and staff love the blankets," said Tammy 
Wickstrom, Director of Early Education. "The Elders 
have made the children blankets for the past several 
years. We appreciate their time and commitment to 
keeping the children warm and feeling safe with a 
blanket from 'the grandmas'." 



"What matters is what you get at the end, not how you got it." 
- Russell Boyd on methods for getting syrup 


Megan Cummings 



Linda Wade 
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General Election: June 10 

Polling Places 

- District I Community Center (Nay Ah Shing) 

- District II Community Center (Minisinaakwaang 
or East Lake) 

- District ll-A Community Center (Chiminising 
or Isle) 

- District III Community Center (Aazhoomog or 
Lake Lena) 

- Urban Area - All Nations Church (1515 East 
23rd St., Minneapolis, MN) 

Polls Open 

8:00 a. m. -8:00 p.m. 

Each Band member must vote at the district of his/ 
her residence. Any questions, contact the Election 
Office at 320-532-7586. 

If you're unable to vote in person on June 1 0, you 
can request that an absentee ballot be sent to 
you. Any Band member can vote at the District I 
Community Center on June 10th, but will only be 
allowed to vote on his/her district ballot. Regular 
District I voters will vote in the District I Community 
Center Gym. Everyone else will be an absentee 
voter and will vote in the Election Office, which 
is located by the main front doors at the District I 
Community Center. 

If you are a jail inmate or incarcerated, please write 
to request an absentee ballot as soon as possible 
by contacting: 

MLB Election Office 
PO BOX 98 
Onamia, MN 56359 

Election Office 
Telephone: 320-532-7586 
Cell: 320-279-0178 
Fax: 320-532-4782 

The Absentee Ballot Request Form can be 
downloaded through the General Election story on 

millelacsband.com 


Save the Date for The 
19 th Annual American 
Indian Wellness Fair 

Wednesday, May 7 th 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Minneapolis American Indian Center 
1530 East Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 

- Over 60 exhibitors 

- Free health assessments 

- Healthy food demonstrations 

- Community Feast 

- Door prizes 

More information to come! 


Practical and Scholarly 

Bridge Academies to open at Nay Ah Shing School in the fall to attract students to 
careers in natural resources 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


E tm The groundwork for a mentorship 

program to attract students to 
careers in natural resources is 
moving forward, says Andrew 
Boyd, the Band's Ecosystems and 
Environmental Technician in the 
Department of Natural Resources. 
* The project brings together the 
Andrew Boyd Band's DNR employees, students, 

the Spokane Tribe in Washington, 
the Nay Ah Shing School staff, and the First Nations Develop- 
ment Institute in Colorado. 

If that sounds like a far-reaching cast of characters, it is, 
but the outcome could be an increase in the number of Band 
members involved in preserving and protecting their own 
natural resources. 

The mentorships extend in all directions, formally and infor- 
mally: the Spokane Tribe has a 20-year history of successfully 
attracting students with potential to college natural resource 
programs, said Lisa Yellow Eagle, a program officer with the 
First Nations Development Institute. 

A research and policy organization, the Institute works to 
partner tribes throughout the country so they can learn from 
each other. It has paid for travel and other expenses so people 
can meet and talk about their experiences with the goal of 
attracting students to natural resource careers. 

Andrew, along with fellow DNR staffer Scott Hansen, trav- 
eled to the Spokane Tribe in November to learn more about 
their program. They shared a video that shows the history of 
the Mille Lacs people. Spokane tribal members said they were 
impressed with the video and said they plan to create one of 
their own. When the Spokane DNR staff visited Mille Lacs pre- 
viously, they were impressed with the Band's energy efficient 
buildings, Lisa said. 

Beginning next fall, Nay Ah Shing students in the 9th 
through 12 th grades will be able to enroll in "Bridge Acade- 
mies." The courses will provide hands-on experience in natural 
resources, government and business. Band employees will 
serve as mentors. 

Andrew said that each academy will be made up of cours- 
es relating to some aspect of natural resources, government 
or business. DNR areas of expertise include water, air quality, 


fish, wildlife, and forestry. Enrollment in an academy is option- 
al and students will not be paid for their participation. 

"We will use the same curriculum that's in place, and add 
in a lesson with a DNR focus," he said. For example, water 
biologists may take the ninth grade students to Lake Mille Lacs 
to study water clarity. The activities will enhance the regular 
classroom learning and, ideally, act as a transition — or bridge 
— to college, Andrew said. 

Eventually the older students will transition into college 
and can return to act as mentors for the Nay Ah Shing students, 
so each generation of kids helps those coming up. 

The process has a proven track record at the Spokane Tribe, 
Lisa said. Currently eight tribal members are enrolled in natu- 
ral resource programs at area colleges in Spokane. Sometimes 
the students decide early on that the natural resources curricu- 
lum is not for them, and they choose a different college degree 
to pursue, Lisa said. The key is to encourage kids to return 
home to their tribes and work for their people, she said. 

The Bridge Academy curriculum is already in use through- 
out Central Minnesota, said Judy Richer, a former dean of 
Central Lake College who worked with the Band to create the 
programs. In high schools throughout the area, such as Isle, 
Brainerd, Crosby, Little Falls and Aiken, 125 students earned 
Bridges certifications in 2013. 

Another 150 students will receive certifications this year. 
Bridge Academies help form lasting relationships between 
students and mentees, and they may keep students engaged 
in learning. 

The academies encourage younger students to start think- 
ing and acting on their futures, Judy said. 

Each course has three components: the academic curricu- 
lum, the "real life" component, and soft skills that teach team- 
work and ease the transition to a workplace later. With the 
help of the Band's DNR, students will to learn how to use the 
equipment and vehicles needed to excel in the field. 

Preparation for the Academies continues. Andrew said that 
this winter, 50 employees from 13 departments of the Band's 
governmental staff went through mentorship training. 

Samantha Koch, Nay Ah Shing School counselor, said that 
the more 'hands on' experience students have, the better pre- 
pared they will be for their careers. 


Continued from page 3 

Former Intern Named Commissioner of DNR 


about every state park in Minnesota, said she's always had 
a strong interest in biology, animals and the woods, so her 
current role matches her interests perfectly — though she 
admits that as much as she loves the outdoors, she doesn't 
like mosquitoes. 

Her goal as the commissioner is to maintain a strong com- 
munity focus — one that continues to be informative, educa- 
tional and accessible to the community. 

"I've seen how we can work with our community. I want to 
continue doing that and improve what we are doing," she said. 
"We will always have issues with the Lake, fish, harvest and 
deer. We need to keep our community involved and informed." 

The DNR, she said, has a great breadth of knowledge to 
pull from, and they do what they can to help Band members 
and the community. 

"We ask ourselves how we can help people learn; I want 


to be that department that people can ask questions of or ask 
for help learning." 

Susan, who learned a lot from her family, her fiance Sid 
Lucas, other Band members and Elders, says there is wisdom 
in listening and accepting guidance. 

"I've taken what people have given me, their guidance, 
and it's helped me grow," she said. "I've worked in all three 
districts and my education has come from the people I've 
talked to." 

It's that lesson she hopes people will learn through 
her story. 

"I'm a good example of what progress can be made. I start- 
ed as an intern and working part-time, and it's taken me a while 
to get where I am," she said. "The Band helped me and they 
continue to help others. Go to school and get the help that the 
Band offers. Focus on your dreams and where you want to be." 
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Separated by a Great Distance, United by 
Some Customs 

Kenyans visit central Minnesota to learn of Ojibwe history and U.S. culture 


Deborah Locke staff writer 

They eat fry bread at home. One has a mother who gathered 
plants to create a medicinal brew that cured people of sick- 
ness. Traditional music always includes drums and shakers. 
When the women dress up for traditional ceremonies, bead- 
work is sometimes used. Sounds a lot like certain Ojibwe 
customs, right? 

Consider this. Kenya is over 8,100 miles from the Mille Lacs 
Reservation, yet the tribal customs of that country bear resem- 
blance to some important tribal customs in Minnesota. 

Those commonalities came to light in April. Zilpher Oracha 
and John Opere, both from Kenya, visited central Minnesota 
as part of a cultural exchange initiated by the St. Cloud Dio- 
cese about 1 5 years ago. The Bishop at that time, John Kinney, 
believed there was too much prejudice in the area, said Anne 
Beaufeaux, who with her husband Brian hosted the visitors at 
their home located on the east side of Lake Lena. 

"The Bishop wanted everyone to share their stories and 
broaden their minds," Anne said. 

Eleven delegates from the St. Cloud Diocese visited Kenya 
last September. 

Anne and Brian decided that their guests would learn as 
much as possible about the American Indians in the region. 

During the 11 -day stay, the Kenyans visited Grand Casino 
Hinckley, the District III Assisted Living Unit, Hay Creek where 
wild rice is harvested, the District II Clinic and East Lake Com- 


munity Center, and the home of Band member Mabel Nelson 
Woyak. Zilpher enjoyed seeing Mabel's hand crafts and home- 
made quilts, and was impressed with Mabel's resourcefulness. 

During their visit Zilpher and John met Band members in- 
cluding Pauline Moose and Bill Garbow, who played a tortoise 
shell rattle and sang a song for them. Donna Hormillosa, a Pub- 
lic Health registered nurse and Home Care Supervisor at Dis- 
trict III, helped coordinate the meetings with Band members. 

The following week the Kenyans stopped by the Band's ur- 
ban office and made a stop at the All My Relations contempo- 
rary art gallery nearby. While in the Twin Cities they attended 
Mass at the St. Paul Cathedral, drove by the Minnesota State 
Capitol, and spent 20 minutes at the Mall of America. Twenty 
minutes was about all they could take. 

Zilpher and John are teachers; she is a widow and raised 


seven children; he is married with five children. Zilpher 
thought that casinos were a good investment and said they 
loved that the proceeds benefited the Band. Casino and other 
Band-operated businesses pay for basic needs such as care for 
the elderly. 

In Kenya, if an older person does not have family members 
to care for him or her, they're "doomed," Zilpher said. They 
become lonely; many simply die. Residents of the Reserva- 
tion's Assisted Living Units, on the other hand, receive care 
and share in each other's company, which is a much better way 
to treat Elders, Zilpher said. 

What the Ojibwe call fry bread is called mandazi in Ken- 
ya and it tastes the same and is made the same.The visitors 
had never tasted wild rice, however, and liked it, as well as 
blueberries and maple syrup. "We do not have those at home," 
Zilpher said. 

What they do have at home is plenty of outdoor bush acre- 
age. Zilpher said her mother used to gather plants and leaves 
for medicinal purposes, similar to traditions carried out by gen- 
erations of Ojibwe and other American Indian tribes. John said 
that homemade remedies are still the main source of treat- 
ment for Kenyans who do not have access to medical facilities. 
They get the ingredients for medicine from an "herbalist." 

The visitors could relate to Ojibwe music because shakers 
and drums are used heavily in Africa. They had never seen a 
shaker made from a turtle shell, 
however. At home, the shakers 
are made from layers of reeds 
and seeds, or from a gourd. 

As a teacher, Zilpher was 
most adamant on the subject of 
education, which she described 
as a "great equalizer." 

"If more people embraced ed- 
ucation, they could have doctors 
of their own" who worked full 
time at the clinics. 

"If you don't have an educa- 
tion you will be swept under a 
bridge as the water is flowing," 
she said, adding that when a 
people are left behind, they be- 
come extinct. 

Children in Kenya attend 
school from 6:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and also attend school part-time 
on the weekends, Zilpher said. 
Kenya is 95 percent Christian 
and of those, 85 percent are Roman Catholic. 

Yet old tribal customs hang on. For example, when Zilpher's 
husband died 16 years ago, custom decreed that the tribal 
elders would select Zilpher's next husband, and she would be 
one of many wives. She refused to go through that process and 
had to go to court to prove that she could support and raise 
her children. There are women in Kenya now who oppose the 
old practices and refuse to cooperate with the "inheritance" 
tradition, including John's wife. The inheritance tradition has 
helped spread the epidemic of AIDS in Kenya, Zilpher said. She 
remained a widow, and now her two youngest children are 
finishing college. 



John Opere and Zilpher Oracha have a lot in common with the 
Ojibwe culture 


Ceremonial Dance Dates 

Friday, May 2-Saturday, May 3 
Dave & Skip at Lake Lena 
Elmer & AJ at Mille Lacs 

Friday, May 9— Saturday, May 10 
Lee & Larry at Lake Lena 

Friday, May 1 6— Saturday, May 17 
Joe & George at Mille Lacs 

Friday, May 23— Saturday, May 24 
Lynda & Joyce at Mille Lacs 

Friday, June 6— Saturday, June 7 
Melvin & Perry at Mille Lacs 

Melanoma and Skin 
Cancer Awareness Month 

Linda Moses Circle of Life Plus Coordinator 

Melanoma is the most dangerous form of skin 
cancer. These cancerous growths develop when 
unrepaired DNA damage to skin cells (most often 
caused by ultraviolet radiation from the sunshine or 
tanning beds) triggers mutations that lead the skin 
cells to multiply rapidly and form malignant tumors. 

These tumors originate in the pigment-producing 
melanocytes in the basal layer of the epidermis. 
Melanomas often resemble moles; some develop 
from moles. The majority of melanomas are black or 
brown, but they can also be skin colored, pink, red, 
purple, blue or white. Melanoma kills an estimated 
8,790 people in the U.S. annually. 

If melanoma is recognized and treated early, it is 
almost always curable, but if it is not, the cancer 
can advance and spread to other parts of the 
body, where it becomes hard to treat and can be 
fatal. While it is not the most common of the skin 
cancers, it causes the most deaths. 

Warning Signs of Melanoma 

- Moles, brown spots and growths on the skin are 
usually harmless — but not always. 

- Anyone who has more than 100 moles is at 
greater risk for melanoma. 

- The first signs can appear in one or more 
atypical moles. That's why it is important to get 
to know your skin very well and recognize any 
changes in the moles on your body. 

Look for the ABODE signs of melanoma, and if 
you see one or more, make an appointment with a 
physician immediately. 

- A: Asymmetry. If you draw a line through this 
mole, the two halves will not match. 

- B: Border. The borders of an early melanoma 
tend to be uneven. The edges may be scalloped 
or notched. 

- C: Color. Having a variety of colors is another 
warning signal. A number of different shades of 
brown, tan or black could appear. A melanoma 
may also become red, blue or some other color. 

- D: Diameter. Melanomas usually are larger in di- 
ameter than the size of the eraser on your pencil 
(1/4 inch or 6 mm), but they may sometimes be 
smaller when first detected. 

- E: Evolving. Any change — in size, shape, color, 
elevation, or another trait, or any new symptom 
such as bleeding, itching or crusting — points 
to danger. 

For more information, visit skincancer.org 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy May 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Gina Louise Anderson 
Merlin Anderson 
Alvina Mae Aubele 
Elisse Joanne Aune 
Brenda Lee Beaulieu 
Maurice James Boyd 
Denise Lorette Chamblin 
Debra Ann Contreras 
Anthony Joseph Davis 
James Daniel Davis, Jr. 

Virginia Joyce Davis 
Dale Wesley Day 
Edna Mae Day 
Winona Evens 
Lorraine Farah 
Sharlene Anita Fisher 
Dale Allan Garbow 
Geraldine Ann Germann 
Harry Lee Granger 
Gertrude Inez Hanson 
Robert Lewis Heinze 
Allen Wayne Hemming 
Patricia Jackson 
Molly Sam Judkins 
Clarabel Kruse 
Cynthia Lee Lester 
Vera Pauline Mager 
Ramona Lynn Martin 
Mitchell Lee Matrious 
Dominic Walter Mayotte 
Janelle Arlene Meehl 
James Roger Mitchell 
Pauline Veryl Mitchell 
Lawrence Leonard Moose 
Ardith P Morrow 
Lorraine Marie Nickaboine 
Donald Eugene Olson 
Betty Jane Quaderer 
Patricia Regguinti 
Frederick Raymond Shingobe 
Geraldine Marie Shingobe 


Eugene Raymond Staples 
Beverly K. Sutton 
John Sutton 
Victoria Joy Verkennes 
Herbert Weyaus 
Sarita Inez White 
Larry James Wind 
Ginette Marie Zustiak 

Happy May Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday Jazzy on 5/1 
from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Gram G on 5/1 
with love from Jor, Des, Shy, 
Dilly Bar, Dallas, Tina, Papa, and 
Bella. • Happy Birthday Jeff 
Matrious on 5/3, love your 
wife. • Happy Birthday Dawg 
on 5/4 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Beebs (Jarv) 
on 5/5 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Jarvis on 
5/5, love Mom, Gram Karen, 
Uncle Brad, Val, Pie, Kevin, 

Shel, Max, Aidan, Jake, Aiva, 
Mark, Debreanna, Emery, Brad, 
Braelyn, Payton, Eric, Wes, 
Brynley, Jay, Missy, Guy, Bruce, 
Jayla, Lileah, Randi, Rachel, 
Waylon, Sharon, Ravin, and 
Melodie. • Happy 18 th Birthday 
Dallas, Jr. on 5/7 with love 
from Dad, Gram G, Papa, Jor, 
Des, Shy, and Auntie Tina. 

• Happy Birthday Shel on 
5/9 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Shel on 
5/9, love Mom, Max, Aidian, 
Gram Karen, Uncle Brad, Val, 
Pie, Jarvis, Jake, Aiva, Mark, 
Debreanna, Emery, Brad, 
Braelyn, Payton, Eric, Wes, 
Brynley, Jay, Missy, Guy, Bruce, 
Jayla, Lileah, Randi, Rachel, 


Waylon, Sharon, Ravin, and 
Melodie. • Happy Birthday 
Leo on 5/1 1 from Rachel and 
Waylon. • Happy Birthday Papa 
on 5/1 1 with love from Jor, Des, 
Shy, Dal, Jr., Dal, Sr., Tina, and 
Gina. • Happy Birthday Doll on 
5/12 from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Mark on 5/12, 
love Dad, Aiva, Debreanna, 
Emery, Gram Tracy, Gram Karen, 
Uncle Brad, Val, Pie, Kevin, 

Shel, Max, Aidan, Brad, Braelyn, 
Payton, Eric, Wes, Brynley, Jay, 
Taylor, Bruce, Jayla, Lileah, 
Randi, Rachel, Waylon, Sharon, 
Ravin, and Melodie. • Happy 
Birthday BR on 5/12, love your 
brothers and sissys. • Happy 
Birthday Richard and Rachel 
on 5/1 4 with love from Mom, 
Candi, Cyrell B., Kelia, Railei, 
and Jeremy. • Happy Birthday 
Jasper on 5/1 5 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Mary on 5/1 5 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Cheryl Jones on 5/1 5 from 
your sister Sandy and favorite, 
favorite niece Erykah. • Happy 
Birthday Jillian Garbow 
on 5/15 from Cassandra and 
Travis. • Happy Birthday Taylor 
Paige on 5/1 9 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Jayla on 5/19 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Muge on 5/20 from Beige, 

Dust, Jake, Jan, and Kinney. • 
Happy Birthday Uncle Pheel on 
5/23 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Phillip H. f 
Sr. on 5/23, love always from 
Cousin Marlys and family. • 


Happy 21 st Birthday Athena 
on 5/24, love Mom and Lucy. 

• Happy 5 th Birthday Brynley 
"Manidookwe" Sanchez 
on 5/26 with love from Mom, 
Michael, Isabel, Luis, Braelyn, 
Reggie, Raider, Grammy, 

Tommy, Ana, and Reese. • 
Happy Birthday Val on 5/27 
from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Val on 5/27 
Love your sissys and brothers. 

• Happy Birthday Mom on 
5/27, love Pie and Kevin. • 
Happy Birthday Mitch Sam 
on 5/27 from Grandma Lynda 
and the rest of the family. • 
Happy Birthday Sandra and 
Crystal Garbow on 5/29 from 
Mom, Kayla, Leighnah, Travis 
Powers, Grandma Lynda and 
the rest of the family. • Happy 
Birthday Cassandra Garbow 
on 5/29 from Travis. • Happy 
Birthday Crystal Garbow 

on 5/29 from your twin sister 
Cassandra. • Happy Birthday 
Cyrell B. on 5/29 from Dad, 
Mom, Gramma, Richard, Rachel, 
Kelia, Railei, Jeremy, Gramma 
Shirley, and Gramma Rox. • 
Happy Birthday Mariah Jo on 
5/31 from Rachel and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Mariah on 
5/31, love Mom, Brother, Gram 
Kim, Mel, Papa Brad, Auntie 
Rachel, Waylon, Adrian, Drel, 
Boo, Sissy, Raysean, Auntie 
Randi, Uncle Brad, Anne, 
Addison, Braelyn, Payton, 

Eric, Wes, Brynley, Uncle Jay, 
Missy, guy, Uncle Bruce, Jayla, 
Lileah, Auntie Karen, Auntie 
Tracy, Shel, Max, Aidan, Jake, 


Aiva, Mark, Debreanna, Emery, 
Jarvis, Auntie Sharon, Wally, 
Ravin, Melodie, Auntie Nicole, 
Buddy, Cordell, Jameson, Micki, 
Phil, Nadine, Jerod, Charlotte, 
Cory, Carter, Whitney, Sherry, 
Shawntel, Gabbi, Carrie, Renae, 
Bentley, Zach, Kira, Jerry, 

Jeremy, Michelle, Samantha, 
Keaona, Jada, Cameron, Noel, 
Marissa S., McKayla, Marissa 
R., Shania, and Mikayla. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations Leticia Silva on 
your Master's from USC; we 
are so proud of you, love the 
Silva family. • Congratulations 
Brittany Nicole Stewart on 
your graduation from Augsburg 
College! We are so proud of 
you and we always knew that 
you would be successful in this 
endeavor. More great things 
to come in your life and we 
are excited to witness your 
next steps! Love you much, 

Mom Dawne, Aunties Toya and 
Tawnya and your whole family! ! 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaaency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the June issue 
is May 15. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum May Events 


Kids Crafts: Cornhusk Dolls 
Saturday, May 3 
Time: 11 a.m -3 p.m. 

Fee: $6 per kit (museum admission not included) 

Children will learn how to make a corn husk doll to take home. Corn husk dolls are made out 
of the outer covering of an ear of corn and are typically made during the fall. Participants will 
receive a kit that includes materials for the doll and an instructional handout. Please allow an 
hour to make the craft. This project is recommended for children ages 8 and up. 

Woodland Pottery Workshop 

Saturday, May 10 and Saturday, May 17 

Time: Noon-4 p.m. both days 

Fee: $60/$55 MNHS members 

Reservations: required by May 7, call 320-532-3632 


During the first class participants will learn how to dig clay, harvest the tempering agents and 
construct a clay vessel. Then the pots will dry for a week. During the second class participants 
will finish the surface details and temper the clay vessel in a firing pit. A light lunch and re- 
freshments will be provided both days. A minimum of 5 participants required to host workshop. 
Children under 18 must be accompanied by an adult. 

Memorial Day Powwow 
Monday, May 26 
Time: Noon-5 p.m. 

Fee: Free 

Join museum staff and community members at the Mille Lacs Indian Museum's annual Memorial 
Day Powwow. Bring the family to participate in a social gathering honoring American Indian 
veterans past and present and experience firsthand the excitement of a contemporary powwow. 
This outdoor event is free and open to the public, but regular admission prices apply to visit 
the museum. 
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MAY CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 




19 


Financial Solutions 
Training 

10 a.m -3 p.m. 
Urban Area Office 
Email paul. 
janowiec@ 
millelacsband.com 

to register 


26 


27 


Memorial Day 
Powwow 

Noon-5 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum. See page 
10 for information. 


Healthy Heart 

10 a.m. 

District I 

Community Center 

Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


14 


Microsoft Word 
Training 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Urban Area Office 
Email paul. 
janowiec@ 
millelacsband.com 

to register 

District I 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 



21 


District III 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Aazhoomog Center 

Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


28 


District ll-A 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 



8 


15 


All District 
Elder Meeting 

11:30 a.m. 

Assisted Living Unit 
Hinckley, MN 


22 

Dll-A Family 
Meal Night 

5:30 p.m. 
Chiminising 
Community Center 


29 


Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 

Urban Area 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

All Nations 
Indian Church 


Dili Spring 
Community Cleanup 

8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Dave & Skip 
Lake Lena 
Elmer & AJ 
Mille Lacs 
Tim & Tom 
East Lake 

Dili Spring 
Community 
Cleanup Starts 

8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
See page 1 2 for 
more information 


Ceremonial Dance: 
Lee & Larry 

Lake Lena 

Dll Spring 
Community 
Cleanup Starts 

8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
See page 1 2 for 
more information 


16 


Ceremonial Dance: 
Joe & George 

Mille Lacs 


23 


Ceremonial Dance: 
Lynda & Joyce 

Mille Lacs 



Saturday 


3 

Kids Crafts: 
Cornhusk Dolls 

11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum. See page 
10 for information. 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Dave & Skip 
Lake Lena 
Elmer & AJ 
Mille Lacs 
Tim & Tom 
East Lake 


10 

Woodland Pottery 
Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum. See page 
10 for information. 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Lee & Larry 

Lake Lena 

17 

Woodland Pottery 
Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum. See page 
10 for information. 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Joe & George 

Mille Lacs 


24 

Ceremonial Dance: 
Lynda & Joyce 

Mille Lacs 


31 
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Child Support Office 

The Child Support Program wants to thank its clients for making 
their child support payments and for keeping their records 
updated. If you need to update your records, please stop by the 
office or contact your case manager at 320-532-7755. 

Circle of Health 

Because of the importance of acquiring all documentation 
Circle of Health has scheduled dates to be out in your 
communities. Staff will be available to answer your questions. 

District 1-Community Center 
Wednesdays, May 14 & 28; June 1 1 & 25 
1 p.m -5 p.m. 

District II Community Center 
Tuesdays, May 6 & 20; June 3 & 17 
10 a.m -2 p.m. 

District III Azhoomog Clinic 
Thursdays, May 1 5 & 29; June 1 2 & 26 
10 a.m -2 p.m. 

Urban Office 

Wednesday, May 7 & 21 ; June 4 & 1 8 
10 a.m -2 p.m. 

Circle of Health staff will also be set up at each community 
meeting to update enrollment of all families and individuals of 
Mille Lacs Band community. 

If you can not attend one of these events, you can access 
the enrollment form online on the Circle of Health page: 

millelacsband.com/programs-services-home/ 

circle-of-health 

Updates from the Elder 
Care Program 

Dates to remember: 

All District Elder Meeting 
Thursday, May 15 

Assisted Living Unit in Hinckley, MN 

Elder Christmas Party 
Saturday, December 20 
Grand Casino Mille Lacs 

Should you have any questions for the Elder Care team staff 
please contact us: 


Denise Sargent, Elder Care Coordinator 
320-532-7854 

Doreen Mitchell, Elder Care Assistant 
320-532-7532 

Rodney Berg, Elder Energy Technician 
320-532-7543 

American Indian 
Mentorship Training 

Carol Hernandez Compliance Officer 

ClearWay MN recently offered a three-day workshop for its 
grantees. In attendance were staff from Boise Fort, White Earth, 
Upper Sioux and Mille Lacs. The workshop was facilitated by 
Coco Villaluz and Lori New Breast. The general subject matter 
pertained to working respectfully on tobacco issues in our 
native communities. Agenda topics included: 

- Culturally based policy 

- Principles and ethics 

- Historical process and guiding principles 

- Teambuilding 

- Mending our tobacco hoops 

- Interdependence: Storytelling and prevention 

- Physical wellness activities 

Attendance at this workshop has provided our Gego 
Zagaswaaken program staff with additional tools and insights 
to assist with effective policy change. 

Behavorial Health Workforce 
Education and Training for 
Paraprofessionals 

This announcement solicits applications for the FY 2014 
Behavioral Health Workforce Education and Training (BHWET) 
for Paraprofessionals grant program. In support of the White 
House's Now is the Time initiative, the grant program aims 
to expand the mental health and substance abuse (jointly 
referred to as behavioral health throughout the funding 
opportunity announcement) workforce targeting children, 
adolescents, and transitional-age youth at risk for developing 
or who have developed a recognized behavioral health 
disorder. Grantees will be expected to expand the behavioral 
health workforce by supporting education and training for 
behavioral health-related paraprofessionals at community 


and technical colleges, and training for peer professionals in 
other settings as appropriate. BHWET grantees will help to 
close the gap in access to behavioral health care services by 
increasing the numbers of adequately prepared behavioral 
health paraprofessionals working with at-risk children, youth 
and their families. 

HRSA and SAMHSA are seeking to train a total of 1 ,700 
behavioral health paraprofessionals per year through this 
grant program. The funding is to support education and 
training of students in community and technical colleges, 
including tribal colleges and universities, who are seeking 
to obtain a certificate in a paraprofessional field focusing 
on the behavioral health needs of at-risk youth and families. 
Paraprofessional certificate programs may include community 
health worker, outreach worker, social services aide, mental 
health worker, substance abuse/addictions worker, youth 
worker, promotora, and peer paraprofessional. Certificate 
programs for peer paraprofessionals may also be offered by 
organizations recognized by their state government to offer 
peer paraprofessional training programs, and these programs 
must offer a state licensure or certification to the trainee 
upon completion. 

For more information and application, visit hrsa.gov/grants/ 
apply/assistance/behavioralhealth 

Spring Cleanup 

District II 

Friday, May 9— Friday, May 17 

8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Monday through Friday 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday 

District III 

Friday, May 2— Friday, May 10 

8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Monday through Friday 

9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 

For more information: millelacsband.com/district_ 
news/201 4-spring-community-cleanup 


Do You Know Students Graduating 
This Year? 

Send their info to andy@redcircleaqency.com so they can 
be highlighted in our June issue! 
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Heating, Water, and 

Maintenance Problems? 



During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 

# 


ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 



nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 

A 






A 
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Free Hearing Evaluations 



Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 

V 


month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 

V 


the Circle of Health. 



Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 

To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 



call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 
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office at 763-391 -7433. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



After one of the snowiest winters in decades, Ziigwan (spring) 
is finally here! For us as Anishinabe, spring is about renewal 
and community. This was the season when our families would 
move from winter camp to the sugar bush, seeing friends 
and relatives they hadn't seen since moving to winter camp, 
catching up on all the news. Ziigwan was the best time for 
harvesting fur, birch bark and of course spearing and netting 
fish. I hope that Band members have been able to take part 
in some of our traditional practices. It is so important to our 
identity as Anishinabe that we do these things and teach our 
young people. 

In this century, Ziigwan's importance has expanded to be- 
ing a time of celebrating the educational accomplishments of 
Band members young and old. From four and five year olds 
graduating from Head Start to middle-aged people graduat- 
ing from college, the Band was well represented in numerous 
graduation ceremonies this spring! Congratulations to Band 
members Ron Anderson, Caryn Day and Lisa Jackson who 
achieved their Master Degrees in Tribal Administration and 
Governance from the University of Minnesota Duluth. This is 
the second year the Band has been well represented in this 
program. We are so proud of all of our Band members who 
have advanced their education, young and old. I am including 
my speech that I gave to our youngest Head Start graduates, 
which I hope you enjoy! 

Another moment of pride for the Band occurred on Thurs- 
day, May 22, when a plaque designed by Band member Steve 
Premo was unveiled at the State Capitol Court of Honor com- 
memorating American Indian veterans for their sacrifice for our 
country. Miigwetch to Steve, who is a brilliant artist, and to 
Chairwoman Erma Vizenor of White Earth, who has been work- 


ing to get this plaque approved for several years. 

At the ceremony, State Veterans Affairs Commissioner 
Larry Shellito talked about how in World War II, 44,000 Indi- 
ans joined the service voluntarily, which as a percentage was 
by far the largest of any ethnic group in the nation to serve. 
These statistics have been repeated in every major combat 
since. Many of our great grandfathers served in World War 
I, before Indians were even citizens or had the right to vote! 
Commissioner Shellito said the United States military has 
studied why Indians are more likely to join the military than 
other Americans, and credited our strength, honor, devotion, 
pride and wisdom. It was interesting to me how closely these 
values align with our Seven Teachings! This was a very spe- 
cial day that coincided with Memorial Day weekend, when the 
country honors its veterans. For us as Anishinabe, we need to 
make certain that every day is a day we honor our Ogitchidaag. 

This month also brought about new elections for the Na- 
tional Indian Gaming Association (NIGA) at its annual conven- 
tion. Congratulations to Chairman Kevin Leecy of Bois Forte for 
being elected NIGA Vice President once again. I was honored 
to have been asked to serve as First Alternate for the Minneap- 
olis Area for NIGA. The Band has done very well in diversifying 
our economy with hotel purchases and the new resort planned 
at Eddy's, but we are still dependent upon gaming as the en- 
gine that fuels our economy and need to ensure we protect our 
gaming rights in Washington D.C. NIGA is a critical part of our 
efforts to ensure that Indian gaming is preserved. 

In other developments, On May 7, 1 was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Mark Dayton to serve on the Minnesota Board on Aging, 
which is a new role that I am especially excited about. This is a 
State board that advocates for changes that will enable elders 


in Minnesota to "Live Well and Age Well." In this role, I will be 
responsible for advocating at the state and federal levels for 
new health care models that improve chronic disease manage- 
ment, which I plan to use as a platform to work on addressing 
diabetes among our Indian people. The Board encourages the 
adaptation of new health care technologies to improve access 
to information and services — particularly in rural parts of the 
state. My top propriety as a board member will be to serve as 
a voice for improving access to diabetes prevention, care and 
access to dialysis facilities for our elders. 

In the circle of the seasons, Ziigwan reminds me most 
about renewal. Spring is a reminder that under all those feet 
of snow there was life happening all along, just waiting to 
burst green leaves and plants into what was a white world 
for so many months. Within that circle, our lives in this world 
eventually end as we begin a new journey into the Spirit World. 
Over the winter, many of us said goodbye to loved ones as they 
began their journey into the Spirit World. This past Memori- 
al Day weekend was a time to remember our loved ones and 
celebrate the circle of life, knowing that renewal and new life 
and new opportunities are always just around the corner. This 
spring, we should all remember to take time to pass on lessons 
to our youth when we have a chance, congratulate someone 
who reached an educational milestone, and give thanks to our 
elders and our Ogitchidaag every chance we get. Enjoy all the 
gifts that Ziigwan brings! 
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Melanie’s Head Start Graduation Speech 


Boozhoo! Aaaniin! Hello, boys and girls! And hello to all of 
your families and friends! This is a VERY big day and a very 
special day. Graduating from Head Start means you are all 
ready for Kindergarten. You have a lot of fun ahead of you, but 
the best part is you are going to learn so many things! 

Do any of you remember the last time I visited you at 
school? It was Dr. Seuss day, and I read "Green Eggs and Ham" 
That was one of my favorite books when I was your age, and it 
was a very fun day! 

So today, I have a surprise for you. I am not going to talk 
in my normal way. Instead, because this is a special day, I'm 
going to talk like Dr. Seuss. This poem is just for you! 

I read the book about Sam I am, 

Who did not like Green Eggs and Ham! 

He did not like them in a box! 

He did not like them with a fox! 

At the end, he liked Green Eggs and Ham ! 

But that was not the end of Sam I am! 

He went to school and became real smart! 

He's a teacher now, teaching reading and art! 


He teaches kids that school is fun! 

They play duck, duck — and then they run ! 

He teaches Chelsey, John and Martin! 

I hear he teaches kindergarten! 

Next year have fun, don't be shy! 

Your teacher will be a real fun guy! 

Or gal, depending on who you get! 

But you'll have fun, fun, fun — you bet! 

Perhaps you'll eat green eggs and ham! 
And perhaps you'll meet old Sam I am! 

So grown-ups, listen, one and all... 

These kids grow fast, they'll soon be tall! 

Make a plan for their education, 

Get them ready for college graduation! 

One last thing for the kids to know, 

Year after year, you will grow and grow! 



Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin reading Dr. Seuss to the 
Head Start class. 


Grown ups will give you hugs and love, 
And give you a hand, from up above. 

And one day, on this very land, 

YOU will be the leaders of the Band! 
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Gidinwewininaan 

Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 


This month Baabiitaw Boyd 
writes about wrapping up the 
second year of the immersion 
program. 

Mii iw ani-ayaabawaamagak, 
mii iwani-gikinoo'amaageyaang 
i'iw gitigeng biinish gaye 
ani-maajiiging gegoo omaa 
endazhi-gikinoo'amaageyaang, 
Miskwaanakwad gikinoo'amaadiwigamig ezhi-wiinjigaadeg. 
Mii ingiw abinoojiinyag ogitigaadaanaawaan iniw waab- 
igwaniinsan biinish gaye ogii-zazegaatoonaawaan iniw 
onaagaansan biinjayi'ii dash imaa ge-onji-maajiiging iniw 
waabigwaniinsan. 

Mii dash iniw waabigwaniinsan waa-kiiwewidoowaad 
da-miinaawaad iniw omaamaayiwaan i'iw giizhigak a'aw 
wayaabishkiiwed gaa-onaabandang wenjida da-ni-mino-doo- 
dawimind iniw omaamaayan awiya. 

Mii gaye imaa endazhi-gikinoo'amaagengabiwininggii-ozisi- 
dooyaang dibishkoo-go adaawewigamigoons imaa abinoojiin- 
yag adaawekaazowaad naa gaye adaawaagekaazowaad iniw 
waabigwaniinsan. Mii gaye a'aw mitig gaa-mazinibii'igaazod 
a'aw inininaatig ani-aabajichigaazod imaa ani-gikinoo'amaa- 


geng a'aw Anishinaabe ezhichiged iskigamiziged. Mii gaye 
imaa biskitenaaganan gii-mazinibii'igaadeg imaa mitigong, 
mii dash imaa endaso-giizhik baabiindigebii'idizowaad ingiw 
gikinoo'maaganag ezhinikaazowaad imaa biskitenaaganan 
gaa-mazinibii'igaadegin ani-wiindamaagewaad gii-tagoshi- 
nowaad imaa gikinoo'amaagoziwaad. 

Ningii-izhiwinaanaanig ingiw abinoojiinyag iwidi enda- 
zhi-iskigamiziged a'aw Manidoo-bizhiki. Ingii-o-ganawaa- 
bamaanaan onzang ziinzibaakadaaboo. Dabwaa-dazhiika- 
mowaad i'iw ziinzibaakwadaaboo, akawe gii-asemaakem, mii 
dash i'iw gii-ashakamoonindwaa ingiw abinoojiinyag, weweni 
dash ingiw abinoojiinyag da-ni-dazhiikamowaad eyaamagak 
iskigamiziged a'aw Anishinaabe. Mii dash gaa-izhi-naadoobii- 
waad ingiw abinoojiinyag naa gii-ganawaabamaawaad imaa 
enokiinijin biinitoonid i'iw ziinzibaakwadaaboo biinish gaye 
gii-onzamowaad. Azhigwa waa-ni-giiwewaad ingiw abinoo- 
jiinyag, mii iw gii-miinindwaa i'iw anishinaabe-ziinzibaakwa- 
doons, nase'igan, naa gaye zhiiwaagamizigan. 

Mii gaye imaa gii-gikinoo'amawindwaa ingiw abinoojiin- 
yag da-ganawaabandamowaad aaniin izhichigewaad besho 
ishkodeng imaa eyaawaad. Ingii-aangwaamimaanaanig ingiw 
abinoojiinyag da-nisaabaawewidoosigwaa odayi'iimaaniwaan 
weweni dash da-giizhoozowaad. Ingii-aabiji-wiindamawaa- 
naanig, "Gego wiinijiishkiwagaag odaminokegon." Geget 


ingii-minowaanigozimin imaa gii-izhaayaang endazhi-iskiga- 
mizigeng. Niminwendaamin da-izhaayaang iwidi ani-maa- 
jigaawaad miinawaa ingiw mitigoog. Apegish dash nawaj 
ginwenzh maa baa-ayaayaang bi-izhaayaang imaa miinawaa. 

Mii dash i'iw ani-ziigwang, mii dash i'iwapii da-ni-giizhii- 
taawaad gekinoo'amaagozijig omaa Miskwaanikwad 
gikinoo'amaageng nawaj dash ishpiming da-asindwaa 
gikinoo'amaagoziwaad. Geget niminwendaamin gii-in- 
endaagoziyaang maa minik omaa gii-gikinoo'amawindwaa 
gaa-ni-giizhiitaajig. Geget dash indani-mamiikwaanaanig 
gaa-izhi-aangwaamitoowaad gakina gaa-gikinoo'amaagozijig 
omaa biinish gaye iniw ogitiziimiwaan naa gaye gaa-nitaaw- 
igi'igowaajin gii-chi-naadamaagowaad ani-gagwe-gikenda- 
mowaad da-ojibwemowaad. 

Aano-go ani-maanendamaang ani-waabamangidwaa ingiw 
abinoojiinyag ani-giizhiitaawaad omaa, geget gaye indani-min- 
wendaamin gashkitooyaang weweni da-gikinoo'amawangid- 
waa omaa. 

Mii iw enendamaang apegish ingiw abinoojiinyag da-aabi- 
ji-ojibwemowaad oniigaaniimiwaang. Geget ingiw Manidoog 
oga-minwendaanaawaa noondawaawaad odanishinaabemi- 
waan ani-aabajitoonid geyaabi i'iw odinwewiniwaa gaa-miini- 
gowaad iniw Manidoon. 



Honoring American Indian Veterans 

Tribal Leaders and State Officials Dedicate Plaque Designed by Band Member 

Andy McPartland staff writer Chad Germann Photographer 

In a May 22 ceremony in St. Paul, American Indian veterans were honored with a memorial plaque placed on the State Capitol 
grounds. The plaque is dedicated to all American Indian veterans who have served bravely in peacetime and in war. 

Artist Steve Premo, a Mille Lacs Band member, designed the plaque. 

"What an incredible honor," Steve said. "Years beyond my own existence, it will stand." 

American Indians have historically served in the U.S. Armed Forces at rates proportionately higher than any other group of 
Americans, according to the Minnesota Indian Affairs Council. 

Steve dedicated the plaque to his father, William R. Premo Sr., who was a Staff Sargent in the 161st Rifle Regiment, 25th 
Infantry Division. 

"It's a huge honor to me to have created this plaque," he said. "But it pales beside the fact that we all, a thousand times over, 
owe our Veteran Warriors a far greater acknowledgement." 

Honored speakers at the ceremony included Chairwoman Erma Vizenor (White Earth Nation), Chairman Kevin Leecy (Bois 
Forte), Vice President Lucy Taylor (Prairie Island Indian Community), Governor Mark Dayton (Minnesota), and Commissioner Larry 
Shellito (MDVA). 

The plaque, located in the Court of Honor, was signed into law on April 24, 2013. 

"Even now, it's still not quite fully wrapped in my mind," Steve said. "I can only offer this small show of gratitude." 
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Beading Powwow Regalia: A Lifelong Education 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer Chad Germann Photographer 



Trisha Moose's beadwork includes earrings, moccasins, hair-ties, leggings, and belts. 


Trisha Moose fondly remembers crawling around the floor 
when she was a small child and tying blankets that her family 
members had created. 

By the time she was nine years old, the Band member, who 
lives in District III, was doing beadwork along with her mom 
Pauline Moose, aunties and grandmother. 

"I come from a family of craftspeople and people who 
sewed," said Trisha, 49. "Our family made blankets for cere- 
monies so I grew up learning from my relatives. 

"I learned from my grandma how to make moccasins, the 
old Ojibwe puckered ones," said Trisha, referring to her grand- 
ma Madeline Moose, who was married to Archie Moose. 

Besides beading, sewing and helping with other crafts, Tri- 
sha also began dancing when she was around seven years old. 
She did the fancy shawl until she was 1 8 years old, then moved 
on to the jingle dress for most of her life. Five years ago she 
began traditional dancing. 

Throughout her life, Trisha has made much of the regalia 
she has worn when she danced. She has also made regalia 
for her four children as well as for others. She does a lot of 
beadwork and still makes blankets, though this time she's not 
crawling on the floor tying ends. 

"I'm working on a new set of beadwork for myself, and 
I'm working on projects for other people.," she said. "I work 
fulltime so I stay busy. If I had more time I would be able to 
compete the orders a lot sooner." 

While she's doing beadwork, including earrings, moccasins, 
hair-ties, leggings, belts and other items, Trisha often uses the 
time to sit and think, or she may "chill out and watch a mov- 
ie." She typically does floral, the Ojibwe floral pattern, but is 
currently working on a rose pattern for her own regalia. She is 
also going to try to implement the Ojibwe geometric design in 
her current project. 

Trisha, who works as an assistant cook in the Assisted Liv- 
ing Unit in Hinckley, is currently working on regalia for one of 


her daughters. Her sons have moved on to singing and drum- 
ming and the other daughter doesn't dance as much. 

Because she desires to help keep the Ojibwe culture alive, 
she will offer to show people how to bead or sew, or she will 
tell them how to do it. 

"Beadwork takes a lot of time and patience so I want peo- 
ple to learn," she said, adding that her sons and daughters 
know how to sew. "I think a lot of people should want to learn 


how to do it to keep our culture alive." 

And while she admits that it can be frustrating, the effort 
is well-spent. 

"Even as old as I am, I still ask for help," said Trisha, who 
spends about 30 hours a month doing beadwork. "I usual- 
ly have three or four different projects things going on at 
one time." 


23 rd Annual Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
Grand Celebration 

Friday, June 20-Sunday, June 22 
Grand Casino Hinckley 

Master of Ceremonies: Terry Fiddler (Prairie Island) and AMIK (Hinckley) 

Arena Directors: Randy Paskomin (Utah) and Dana Warrington (Wisconsin) 

Judges: Buck Spotted Tail (Rosebud) and Dino (Flandreau) 

Specials Coordinator: Pete Gahbow 
Local Host: Little Otter (Mille Lacs) 

Invited Drums: Black Stone (Utah), SeeKasKoostch (Saskatchewan), and Buc 
Wild (Arizona) 

Grand Entries: Friday: 7 p.m., Saturday: 1 p.m. and 7 p.m., and Sunday: 1 p.m. 

Hotel Reservations: call the Grand Norther Inn at 800-468-3517 (7 a.m.-11 p.m.) 

RV Park/Campground: 111 Lady Luck Drive, Hinckley, MN 55037. Call 800-468-3517. 
WEWIN Fundraiser Golf Tournament: Saturday, June 21 at the Grand National Golf 
Course. 3 person scramble. 7:45 a.m. shotgun start. Men's, women's, and Elder's flights 
(Elder teams must include at least two players age 55 or older). For cost and additional 
details call 320-532-7486 or 320-384-7427 (Grand National Golf Course). 

Other Information: Bring your chairs, bleacher seating also available. Campgrounds 
are available at the powwow grounds. Please bring your own camping gear. No drugs 
or alcohol allowed. For additional drum contest information visit millelacsband.com/ 
district_news/23rd-annual-mille-lacs-band-grand-celebration 
Contact: Nathan at 800-472-6321, ext. 4475 



48 th Annual Mille 
Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe Traditional 
Powwow 



Friday, August 15-Sunday, August 17 

Iskigamizigan Powwow Grounds, West side of Lake Mille Lacs 

Co-MC's: AMIK and Pete Gahbow 
Co-host Drums: Little Otter and Pipestone 

Grand Entries: Friday: 7 p.m., Saturday: 1 p.m -7 p.m., and Sunday: 1 p.m. 

Events: Princess & Brave Contest, Best Parade Float Contest, Best Rez Car Con- 
test, Horseshoe Tournament, Moccasin Game, Fun Run (sponsored by the Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum) 

Free: Admission, camping, showers, and firewood (off-site firewood prohibited) 

On sale: Powwow t-shirts & jackets and powwow buttons 

Food & Craft Vendors: Limited space — reserve early. Contact Carol Hernandez, 320- 
532-776, ext. 2401 

Drum Monies: Drums must have a minimum of five singers. All singers must personally 
register with their drum and designate one individual who will collect at payout. At least 
five registered singers must be present at the drum during each roll call in order to be paid 
for that session. 

Other Information: All dancers must be in appropriate regalia at each grand entry and 
exhibitions in order to be paid. All tiny tot sessions will be smoke free. 

Contact: Carla Big Bear, 320-532-7517 or Kim Sam, 320-224-1646 
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Maamawichigeng Wiisiniwin Miinawaa 
Asemaa Atamawind Waa-Maajaa inti 

Coming Together to Help with the Food and 
Tobacco at Funerals 

Lee Staples Gaa-anishinaabemod Obizaan Chato Gonzalez Gaa-anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


Mewinzha iko a'aw Anishinaabe ani-naazikaaged gegoo inakamigizid a'aw 
Anishinaabe wenjida asemaaked, mii igo booch gii-piindigadood ojiibaakwaan — 
wiisiniwin naadamaaged. Mii iko ingiw mindimooyenyibaneg gaa-ikidowaad, 
"Gaawiin zheshenik niwii-ni-biindigesi in imaa asemaaked a'aw Anishinaabe wenjida 
ani-maajaa'ind awiya. Booch nijiibaakwaan da-biindigadooyaan." 

Long time ago when Anishinaabe would go to a ceremony, they always made sure they brought 
their cooking or food to help out. Our old ladies said, "I do not want to go into a ceremony empty 
handed especially when it is a funeral. I always make sure I bring my cooking in." 

Ishke izhi-minochiged ani-bimiwidood i'iw akeyaa gaa-izhi- 
gikinoo'amaagoowiziyang da-ni-naadamawang a'aw niiji-anishinaabeminaan ani- 
gagwaadagitood. 

Anishinaabe is doing the appropriate thing by following our teachings, which is to help our 
fellow Anishinaabe when they are going through a difficult time. 

Ishkeingiwbeshoenawemaawaajinwaa-maajaa'imindgegetonaadamaagonaawaa 
ani-maamawichiged naadamaagowaad miinawaa zhawenimigowaad inow wiiji- 
anishinaabemiwaan. Mii i'iw ge-ni-mikwendamowaad bi-naadamawindwaa 
nebowa inow Anishinaaben bi-dagoshininid bi-naadamaagowaad. Agano-go da-izhi- 
gozigwanini owasidaawendamowiniwaa. 

It helps those that are grieving to see the community come together to help them and show 
compassion for their fellow Anishinaabe. This is what they will remember and what will help 
them in their future to see so many Anishinaabe come together to support them. It will help 
lighten the load of their grief. 

Ishke gaye i'iwapii achigaadeg i'iw wiisiniwin imaa endanakamigizing, mii imaa 
wiidoopamind waa-ni-aanjikiid weweni ani-doodawind. Ishke gaye ingiw besho 
enawendaasojig geget minochigewag ani-biindigadoowaad ojiibaakwaaniwaa. 
Ishke ogikenimaawaan wenjida i'iw wiisiniwin gaa-wenda-minwendamonid 
inow odinawemaaganiwaan waa-ni-aanjikiinijin. Geget omino-doodawaawaan 
biidagadoowaad iw wiisiniwin wenjida gaa-minwendamonid inow waa- 
naganigowaajin. 

When food is served at the funeral, we are sharing in a meal with the spirit of the individual 
who is about to leave us. The close relatives are also following our teachings by bringing in their 


cooking also. They are the ones who know what their relative's favorite foods were. They are 
being respectful to their relative that is about to leave them by bringing in his/her favorite foods. 

Aaningodinong nibi-waabandaan a'aw Anishinaabe apenimod da-bi- 
biindigajigaadenig i'iw wiisiniwin maagizhaa gaye ataagewigamigong 
wenjikaamagak i'iw wiisiniwin. Mii dash i'iw geget debinaak doodawaawaad inow 
odinawemaaganiwaan gaa-wani'aawaajin. Miinawaa gaawiin daa-bi-biindigesiin 
a'aw Anishinaabe da-wawenabid imaa da-daawanid da-akawaabandang da- 
ashamind. Odaa-biindigadoon i'iw wiisiniwin da-bi-naadamaaged. Mii iw 
wenjida wenda-apiitendaagwak da-naadamaaged a'aw Anishinaabe gaa-izhi- 
gikinoo'amaagoowiziyang da-izhichigeyang. Aaningodinong onoodesitoonaawaa i'iw 
wiisiniwin endanakamigak. Gaawiin da-wii-izhiwebasinoon i'iw. 

There are times when I have seen Anishinaabe rely on the casino or Indian organization to 
provide the food for the funeral. They are exerting a half-heartily effort for their relative that has 
passed on. Anishinaabe should also not come into the funeral with their mouth open expecting 
to be fed. Anishinaabe should contribute food to the ceremony rather then expecting to be fed. 
It especially important for Anishinaabe to assist others as we were taught as Anishinaabe to do. 
There are times when they ran out of food at these funerals. This should not happen. 

Mii gaye da-ni-dazhimag a'aw asemaa adaawetamawaawag omaa Misi- 
zaaga'iganiing ishkoniganing wenjiijig endanakiijig. Nawaj odaa-mino-doodawaan 
odinawemaaganan gaa-wani'aajin a'aw Anishinaabe besho enawendaasod da-asaad 
wiin igo odasemaan imaa da-ni-dagonigaazonid inow waa-aabajichigaazonijin 
asemaan imaa maajaa'iweng. Weweni igo da-ni-doodawaan inow besho enawemaajin 
inow dedebinawe wiin inow odasemaan gaa-adaawed da-asaad. Gaawiin dash 
debinaak da-doodawaasiin inow odinawemaaganan waa-naginigojin. 

This is what I am going to talk about also. The tobacco for these funerals is provided by 
the reservation for Mille Lacs Band Members. It would be more of a sacrifice and giving of 
themselves to provide some of their own tobacco to be added in with the tobacco that will be 
used at the funeral. They are being respectful to their relative by putting their own tobacco that 
they have purchased and making a sacrifice for their relative. They are being completely thorough 
by providing their input and assistance to their relative who is leaving them. 
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It's Construction Season at Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures! 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 



Eddy's began demolition on May 13. 


Spring signifies the start of construction season and Mille 
Lacs Corporate Ventures is no exception. We have several 
projects underway: 

As you know, our Crowne Plaza hotel is being rebranded as 
an InterContinental, and work is well underway to upgrade the 
rooms and amenities. We're on track to have the conversion 
complete in 2015. We're very excited to bring this level of lux- 
ury to Saint Paul. Being able to offer that luxury paired with a 
significant convention and meeting space makes our property a 
truly unique asset for Minnesota's capitol city. 

Over at the Doubletree we're excited to be putting the 
finishing touches on our new dining concept — Rival House, 
which will officially be announced to the public in mid-June. Ri- 
val House will serve interactive entertainment, delicious foods 
and a vast selection of beverages. The choices in executive 
chef and theme for the space will make it a unique dining op- 
tion for hotel guests and downtown visitors alike. 


Eddy's Lake Mille Lacs Resort is our big- 
gest news. On May 13, demolition of the old 
Eddy's Lake Mille Lacs Resort began. At the 
time of press, the site was being cleared of 
debris and site work finalized. Construction is 
scheduled to begin on Monday, June 2. 

The redevelopment of Eddy's will still hon- 
or the fishing heritage of the lake but recog- 
nizes that there's a lot more to do here than 
just fish. Visitors to the new property will still 
find the guided fishing opportunities they've 
come to expect, but they'll also have boating 
and water recreation opportunities, fine din- 
ing and unique retail space. 

As the project progresses and the new 
structures are nearly complete, we will be 
scheduling tours for any Band member interested in seeing the 


progress. Look for future issues of the Inaajimowin for more 
information on those scheduled dates. 
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General Election: June 10 

Polling Places 

- District I Community Center (Nay Ah Shing) 

- District II Community Center (Minisinaakwaang 
or East Lake) 

- District ll-A Community Center (Chiminising 
or Isle) 

- District III Community Center (Aazhoomog or 
Lake Lena) 

- Urban Area — All Nations Church (1515 East 
23rd St., Minneapolis, MN) 

Polls Open 

8:00 a. m —8:00 p.m. 

Each Band member must vote at the district of his/ 
her residence. Any questions, contact the Election 
Office at 320-532-7586. 

If you're unable to vote in person on June 1 0, you 
can request that an absentee ballot be sent to 
you. Any Band member can vote at the District I 
Community Center on June 10th, but will only be 
allowed to vote on his/her district ballot. Regular 
District I voters will vote in the District I Community 
Center Gym. Everyone else will be an absentee 
voter and will vote in the Election Office, which 
is located by the main front doors at the District I 
Community Center. 

If you are a jail inmate or incarcerated, please write 
to request an absentee ballot as soon as possible 
by contacting: 

MLB Election Office 
PO BOX 98 
Onamia, MN 56359 

Election Office 
Telephone: 320-532-7586 
Cell: 320-279-0178 
Fax: 320-532-4782 

The Absentee Ballot Request Form can be 
downloaded through the General Election story on 

millelacsband.com 


WEWIN Fundraiser 
Golf Tournament 

Sunday, June 22 
Grand National Golf Course 
7:45 a.m. Shotgun Start 

4 person scramble 

Men's, Women's, and Elder Flights (Elder 
teams must include at least two players 
age 55 or older) 

Cost: $400 per team 

For details call 320-532-7486 or Grand 
National Golf Course at 320-384-7427 

Sponsored by Melanie Benjamin , Mi lie 
Lacs Band Chief Executive 



DISTRICT 1 

Shadows, Light, and a Clear Vision 


Talented District 1 artist participates in prestigious USD Art Institute 

Deborah Locke staff writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 


Family and friends of Kassandra "KC" Merrill have known 
of her artistic talent for years. 

That circle of knowing is about to expand prodigiously. 

For three weeks in June, KC, 16, will participate in the 
highly competitive Oscar Howe Summer Art Institute at 
the University of South Dakota in Vermillion. 

Twenty high school students from across the country 
were selected to learn about contemporary Native Amer- 
ican fine arts. The curriculum includes drawing, painting, 
printmaking, photography, cultural studies, and art history. 

KC's special talent is sketching, and she also does 
well with ceramics. A thick portfolio of her work includes 
intricate drawings of friends, family members and people 
she made up in her head. She shows a gift for detail, and 
said that even as a small child, adults realized that what 
appeared ordinary to them was extraordinary through 
KC's eyes. 

For example, for most people, a wrist watch is a wrist 
watch. However, during an interview KC had glanced at a wrist 
watch and noted the shadows and light emanating from its 
face. She sees beyond the surface, a quality that also leaps 
from the pages of her portfolio. 

Locally the young artist has gained some notoriety. KC at- 
tends Onamia High School and will be a junior next year. This 
spring she finished second in a school-wide art contest that 
included entries from juniors and seniors. KC drew a remark- 
able pen and ink rendition of a headdress, which was part of 
her winning entry. The portfolio also contains pure kid stuff: a 
character from the "Alien Teens" website and a comic charac- 
ter from the "Home Stuck" website. 

KC's talent appeared early in her life. She is the daughter 
of Vincent Merrill and Suzanne Wise. As a toddler she liked to 
play with markers, pencils and papers. Her dad stapled pages 
of blank paper together and little KC went to town, drawing up 
a storm. By the second grade, the seven-year-old drew people 
as people rather than as stick figures and by that time, teach- 
ers knew she had talent. Today KC credits a few of her teach- 
ers with teaching much more than subject matter. Geometry 
teacher Danielle Olson and health teacher Anthony Bizal use 
humor and wisdom in the classroom to teach life lessons, KC 
said. Each has been instrumental in building her confidence to 
shine as a person and as an emerging artist. 

The path to that emergence has been incremental and 
steady. Art classes over the years introduced new mediums for 



Kassandra Merrill (left), and one of her drawings (right) 


expression, from paper cut-outs to clay, charcoal and etching. 
Among her work samples is a complex enlarged drawing that 
required use of a grid. 

KC's mother Suzanne learned of the Oscar Howe Summer 
Art Institute and encouraged her daughter to apply. KC submit- 
ted 1 5 pieces of art, a letter of recommendation from a teacher, 
and an essay on incorporating American Indian culture with art. 

The Institute, described on its website as "life changing" 
for many students, is free of charge and includes meals, hous- 
ing, instruction and art supplies. The program is rigorous, with 
classes starting at 9 a.m., meal breaks, and then participation 
in an open painting studio from 6 to 10 p.m. each day. At 10 
p.m., students return to the residence halls. Weekends are 
spent on field trips to museums. A celebration takes place 
on June 20 with an exhibition for participants, families and 
the public. 

As to her more distant professional future, KC isn't sure but 
may venture into video game design. Or maybe she will branch 
into work as a ceramist. At this point she knows one thing for 
certain. She does not want to work with pastels. Ever. She pre- 
fers the more clear delineation of a pen or pencil, and if colors 
are used, let them be true, not muted. 

KC's three little sisters love the movie "Frozen," especially 
two-year-old Angelina Wise. So KC put her gift to use, drawing 
'Princess Anna" from the popular children's movie. The drawing 
is black, white and gray in sturdy pencil with subtle shadowing. 
No pastels mar the page. 

KC scrunches her face when you mention pastels. Not in 
her work; not ever. 


Native American Artist-in-Residence Program 

Call for Submissions 

The Minnesota Historical Society (MNHS) is pleased to announce the Native American Artist-in-Residence program. 
The goal of the program is to create opportunities for Native artists to use collections and library resources in order to 
enhance their artwork and engage their community. 

- Selected artists will receive a $25,000 stipend, plus additional money for travel 

- Applicants must reside in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota or South Dakota 

- Selected artists do NOT need to be enrolled with a federally recognized tribe but must be recognized 
within community 

- Open to artists practicing traditional art, especially those emphasizing in regional traditions such as quillwork, 
beadwork, birchbark applique, and utilitarian arts 

Please visit mnhs.org/residencies or contact Program Coordinator, Ben Gessner by calling 651 -259-3281 or sending an 
email to benjamin.qessner@mnhs.org for more information and how to apply. 
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Band Member's Goals Are to Serve 
Community, Keeping Culture First 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer Chad Germann Photographer 


Though it's only been two short months since Percy Benjamin 
began working as the Deputy Assistant to the Band's Chief Ex- 
ecutive, Melanie Benjamin, he knew immediately how gravely 
important his role would be. 

Percy's Anishinabe name is Ogimaa-Giizhik, which trans- 
lates to "chief of the sky." He shares the same surname, but is 
not directly related to Melanie. Percy said he is in awe of the 
work that leaders in the Band, especially the Chief Executive, 
do to help the community. 

"At times I wonder how she does it all," he said. "She is 
in high demand at the federal level, within the Band and in 
the community." 

"But I also know that's where I come in," said Percy, 36, who 
took his post in April. 

His primary responsibility is to keep Melanie informed, ad- 
vise her, provide information she needs on a variety of top- 



Percy Benjamin, Deputy Assistant to the Band's 
Chief Executive, Melanie Benjamin 


ics, and communicate on her behalf to the commissioners 
and community. 

"If she's gone, I'm here to collect and relay information and 
to make sure things are running smooth," he said. "I've got to 
make sure I do everything I can to assist her." 

There is a staff of four in the Chief's office and it requires 
their collective efforts to take care of Melanie's schedule and 
everyday duties to help her office be the best it can be, he said. 

"At the same time, we make sure that the community mem- 
bers and their needs come first," he said. 

For Percy, that means helping with the cultural advisory 
board and working closely with the commissioners. 


Before moving into his current role, Percy worked for Com- 
munity Development as a housing maintenance supervisor in 
Dill for eight years. He helped manage 160 homes, worked 
with tenants and did basic maintenance. 

He said his new position is a "great opportunity for me. I 
get to learn from Melanie — she's a mentor — and I get to 
work for Band members. It was an opportunity I didn't want to 
pass up," he said. 

Percy was born in Onamia, but moved with his mom and 
siblings to the St. Croix reservation, where he grew up. He 
lived there for more than two decades and was raised by a 
political leader in the St. Croix Band. 

"He wasn't a relative, but I grew up with him as a mentor." 

By the time Percy was ready for high school he decided to 
attend boarding school in Flandreau, S.D. 

After high school Percy said he had a bit of a rocky road 
and made some bad choices that had consequences in his life. 
But even as a young man he knew he wanted to do better: he 
wanted more than a lifetime of poor choices. 

Two things happened that made Percy take stock of his life 
and decide to be a better man. First, his mother passed away 
and second was his desire to be a better father to his two sons, 
who are 17 and nine years old. 

"My mom had a big heart and would lend a hand to every- 
one. She passed away at 51 years old. 

"After my mom passed in 2005, it came to me that I had to 
better my life," he said. "It snapped me out of it and made me 
want to do better." 

As a lifelong practitioner of the Ojibwe culture and tradi- 
tions, Percy relied on the teachings he had learned to help him 
change his life. 

"I've always been involved in ceremonies, powwows. I have 
talked and listened to Elders," he said. "I think a lot about the 
teachings given to me and all of the ceremonies, including the 
funerals, to help guide me. 

"I'm a firm believer in our culture and our way." 

Those beliefs help guide him as he serves as Deputy Assis- 
tant to the Chief, he said. 

"My goals are to continue to serve the Band to the best of 
my ability," said Percy. "And I hope that the things I've seen 
over the years I can use to remind leaders not to forget about 
the less fortunate. 

"I want to be the voice for the people who don't have a voice 
at times," he added. "It is important to work for all people." 


Community Outreach Program 

Mille Lacs Band Circle of Health 


Circle of Health is coming to your community! 

If you have no health insurance, Circle of Health can help 
you find a plan that you are eligible for. We will be in your 
community on the following dates to assist and answer any 
questions you may have about your health insurance coverage. 

Circle of Health is also teaming up with MNsure Outreach 
and will have a certified MNsure Navigator available to assist 
anyone who needs to sign up for health insurance through the 
MNsure Health Insurance Exchange. 

- District I Community Center: June 11,1 p.m -7 p.m. 
(Community Meeting), and June 25, 1 p.m -7 p.m. 

- District II Community Center, June 3, 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
June 17, 10 a.m.-2 p.m., and June 26, 5 p.m.-7 p.m. 
(Community Meeting) 


- District III Community Center: June 4, 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
and June 18, 1 p.m -7 p.m. (Community Meeting) 

- Urban Office: June 12, 10 a.m.-2 p.m., and June 26, 
1 p.m -7 p.m. (Community Meeting) 

Circle of Health website 

If you cannot attend one of these events, you can access the 
enrollment form online on the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, 
Circle of Health page: millelacsband.com/proqrams-ser- 
vices-home/circle-of-health 

Circle of Health has updated the information on our page 
to keep you informed on current issues on health insurance 
coverage and eligibility for Mille Lacs Band households. 


Washington D.C. Close Up 
Foundation Trip 

Amanda Nickaboine 

Ojibwe Language Teacher Trainee 

Nay Ah Shing High School was very proud to send 
six students to Washington D.C. to participate in 
the Close Up Foundation program. In this program 
Mia Anoka, Sage Boyd-Davidson, Shawntel Jellum, 
Justin Leecy, Eddy Nadeau, and Tehya Wade 
traveled to our nation's capital to take an extensive 
tour, learn about how our government works, and 
discuss our nation's important topics. The students 
also got to meet with Minnesota Senator Al 
Franken, and our Representative Richard Nolan. 
During this visit the students discussed many issues 
that affect the Native American population in their 
area and issues that affect our nation. The students 
also met and had debates about important issues 
facing our nation with other students from around 
the country, toured the capital, and met many new 
friends. This trip was a great learning experience 
for all and Nay Ah Shing would love to continue 
to send students to participate in this amazing 
opportunity. 


Students reactions: 

"My favorite part of the trip was seeing the 
memorials and all the sights. All together it was 
a good experience and I was able to meet a lot of 
people and learn about government." - Tehya Wade 

"The part I liked the most about the trip was 
meeting our District Representative Rick Nolan and 
seeing a live debate at the capital. It also showed 
us their world and life beyond the reservation." 
-Justin Leecy 

"What I liked the most about our trip to Washington 
D.C. was meeting our Representative Rick Nolan, 
who also offered me an internship for the summer 
in D.C." - Mia Anoka 



Back row (L-R): Justin Leecy and Eddie 
Nadaeu. Front row (L-R): Tehya Wade, 
Shawntel Jellum, Mia Anoka, Congressman 
Rick Nolan, and Sage Boyd-Davidson. 



L-R: Justin Leecy, Amanda Nickaboine 
(Chaperone), Sage Boyd-Davidson, Tehya 
Wade,AI Franken, Mia Anoka, Eddie 
Nadeau, and Shawntel Jellum. 
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Make Walking Your First 
Step to Preventing or 
Managing Diabetes 

As the weather gets warmer it's the 
perfect time to get outside and move 

Mille Lacs Band Diabetes Program 

Being physically active will help you prevent or 
manage diabetes. You can start by walking. It's easy 
to start walking. All you need is 10 minutes and a 
good pair of walking shoes. 

How much walking should I do? 

Walking for at least 1 50 minutes a week is best. 
Start out walking 3 or more times a week. Work up 
to 30 minutes of walking at least 5 days a week. 

You can break the 30 minutes into three 1 0-minute 
sessions spread throughout the day. 

What kind of shoes should I wear? 

Make sure that your shoes fit well. They should 
cushion and support your feet. Wear a clean pair 
of socks to protect your feet. If you have any foot 
problems or need help getting the right shoes, see 
your health care provider. 

How fast should I walk? 

Start slowly and go faster as you become more fit. 

If you cannot talk while you walk, you are walking 
too quickly. If you can sing while you walk, you are 
walking too slowly! 

How can I make walking a habit? 

With a little time, walking can become a habit. Try 
to develop a habit of walking for at least 30 minutes 
every day: 

- Have fun! Walk with family or friends. 

Enjoy talking. 

- Take scenic routes. 

- Park a little farther from the store or your 
work place. 

- Walk on your lunch hour or break. 

- Use the stairs. 

- Walk at the same time each day. 

- Have a weekly schedule. Walk on most days 
of the week. 

How can I become more fit? 

First check with your health care provider to find 
out what activities are best for you. Try bike riding, 
hiking, dancing, or working out at a gym. Find out 
what kinds of fitness activities you can join at your 
tribal health center. Ask a friend, your children, 
grandchildren, or other family members to join you. 
You will be a healthy role model to your loved ones 

How do I get started? 

Your MLB Fitness Department has staff members 
in each district that can help you get started! 

Call today! 

- Jim Ingle, District 1: 320-532-7547 

- Bobby Anderson, District 2 and 3: 320-384-0149 

- Lee Lembke, District 2-A: 320-676-110 


Increasing Graduation Rates 

Educators from around the U.S. meet in Shakopee to find way to keep kids in school 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


In his usual plain-spoken fashion, Dr. Anton Treuer told a 
group of educators in Shakopee that no achievement gap 
exists among American Indian students. Instead, call it an 
opportunity gap. 

He reminded the audience that yes, good reasons exist for 
the low graduation rate for Indian students, but why not look at 
what works and use those methods? 

Dr. Treuer, an author and Executive Director of the American 
Indian Resource Center at Bemidji State University, was one of 
the keynote speakers at the 2014 National Forum on Dropout 
Prevention for Native and Tribal Communities, held April 27-30 
at the Mystic Lake Casino Hotel, Shakopee. 

The agenda addressed instructional strategies, emotional 
supports, school climate and student safety, digital communi- 
cation, and culture and language. 

That last topic, culture and language, is especially import- 
ant to Dr. Treuer, whose personal voicemail message is in the 
Ojibwe language, followed by the English translation. 

The fluent Ojibwe speaker asked his audience why educa- 
tors don't spend more time examining what works. For exam- 
ple, students at a Wisconsin Ojibwe language charter school 
have a 100 percent pass rate in English and math. 

"For me what is important is to motivate change, to show 
what has worked and why, and to challenge people to take 
responsibility for change," Treuer said in a phone interview. 
Too often schools point to a lack of parental involvement as 
the reason for high dropout rates at the same time that parents 
point to schools as the root of the problem. 

In Dr. Treuer's view, the message is simple: do more with 
language and culture so American Indian children learn more 
about their own achievements and history throughout the cen- 
turies. Starting with the 2014-15 school year, Minnesota will 
mandate an American Indian unit in eighth grade social stud- 
ies. That's a small start to a larger story, Dr. Treuer said. Ideally, 
American Indian history should be taught in every grade, start- 
ing with simple concepts in elementary school and growing to 
the complexities of sovereignty and cultural strengths in high 
school. 

"A scattershot requirement will not increase understand- 


ing," he said. "We need to change the way teachers are 
trained so they are equipped for the environment they work in." 

Right now, most Indian students learn an enormous amount 
of information about non-Indians as though that is all that mat- 
ters, Dr. Treuer said. Even worse, many kids are still getting a 
"sugar coated" version of Christopher Columbus as a great ex- 
plorer from teachers who have never learned anything else. If 
the teachers don't know the facts, how can they pass them on 
to students? Dr. Treuer said teachers are afraid to admit their 
ignorance, or they fear getting their heads bit off by an angry 
Indian parent anxious to set the record straight. So it's easier 
to do less and less with Indian culture and history. 

In attendance at the conference and at Dr. Treuer's address 
was Suzanne Wise, Education Commissionerforthe Mille Lacs 
Band. She said there were plans this summer to bring more 
culture-based education to the K-12 Nay Ah Shing Schools in 
District I. Changes were made to the reading and math curricu- 
la at the schools this year. 

"Our kids have grown by leaps and bounds in the last few 
months," she said. It's critical that children have a strong foun- 
dation in math and reading, and to learn it through a curriculum 
that blends with American Indian traditions, Suzanne said. 

Of course, challenges beyond the classroom exist. Some 
high school students already have children, which affects their 
ability to stay in school. Some settle for receiving a GED. Some 
kids struggle with drug addiction and violence at home. 

But the way out is as simple and complex as getting an 
education, Suzanne said. She likens a degree to a car. Cars give 
a certain freedom and opportunity. Education opens up oppor- 
tunities for both students and their families. Suzanne said that 
in many instances when a young person went to college for a 
degree, his or her parents followed suit. 

Overall, she said, the future is bright. Many Band members 
are involved with the revitalization of their culture and ceremo- 
nies now. They are learning their language. They participate in 
their community. 

"We want Mille Lacs to be showcased in this way," she 
said. "Even if there are barriers, we will work beyond them." 


Congratulations to Nay Ah Shing 
High School Graduates 

Seniors Whitney Harrington and Charisse Cash graduated from Nay Ah Shing high school on May 29. The years of studying 
have paid off for these two young women, and we congratulate them on this accomplishment. Best of luck to both of you in 
the future! Learn more about these two below. 

Whitney Harrington 

What was your best experience at NAS? 

Going to Washington, DC for the Close-up Trip 

What will you miss most about high school? 

Going to cultural arts and learning to make different things 

What are your plans after graduation? 

College 

Charisse Cash 

What was your best experience at NAS? 

The traveling and extracurricular activities and the many op- 
portunities I made for myself. 

What are your plans after graduation? 

College at Concordia University 

Whitney Harrington Charisse Cash 
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Symposium Invites Statewide 
Communication On the Health of 
American Indians 


Next meeting scheduled for fall 2014 

Deborah Locke staff writer 

An American Indian health symposium held last summer will 
provide the starting point for a second symposium tentative- 
ly scheduled for the fall of 2014, said Jackie Dionne, Director 
of American Indian Health with the Minnesota Department of 
Health. The White Earth Reservation has offered to host this 
year's gathering. 

The Grand Portage Reservation hosted the July 2013 sym- 
posium, which brought together tribal health professionals, 
tribal elected officials and representatives from the state De- 
partment of Health to encourage healthier lifestyles among 
American Indians for generations to come. 

The symposium clarified that bands across the state have 
certain health challenges in com- 
mon, said Ginger Weyaus, Health 
Benefits Administrator for the 
Mille Lacs Band. "We can start to 
share more information across our 
borders and also share solutions," 
she said. 

Infant health was a popular 
topic, with special concern for the 
apparent increase in the number 
of babies born with irreversible 
brain damage due to maternal alcohol consumption during 
pregnancy. Tribes do not keep data on the number of infants 
born with Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Disorder, Jackie said. It is 
likely that FASD and its prevention will be addressed at the 
next symposium. 

Participants also discussed prescription drug abuse 
throughout Minnesota's Indian Country, and the role of his- 
torical trauma and its contribution to addiction. Participants 
from White Earth, Red Lake and the Leech Lake Reservations 
described prescription drug misuse as "epidemic," said Jackie, 
an enrolled member of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa. 
Many attendees agreed that solutions resided within each 


community and no single answer could apply to all 11 Ojib- 
we and Dakota reservations and communities in Minnesota. 
One challenge for health professionals at the county and state 
levels is to come up with collective solutions and climb out of 
agency and department "silos." "All sectors have to come to- 
gether," Jackie said. For example, staff members in education, 
health, housing, and child care all know that teen pregnancies 
diminish the chances for a satisfying career and usually lead to 
a life in poverty. It makes sense for everyone to come together 
to look at the issue and identify ways to combat it. That doesn't 
mean mandates from the state or county; it means cooperation 
and ways to protect children so they live to their full potential, 
Jackie said. 

That potential is easier to reach 
these days as tribes provide sup- 
port for college attendance and 
other educational goals. "Tribes 
now use their gaming revenues 
for infrastructure and as an invest- 
ment in economic development," 
she said. There is hope for a 
healthier community now and to- 
morrow. In past decades, children 
graduated from high school with no hope of finding work on 
their reservations. They were doomed to poverty unless they 
moved far away. "That Indians are still here speaks to their 
resiliency and ability to sustain oppression," Jackie said. 

"We can turn around the health status and be one of the 
healthiest populations in state," Jackie said. "It's a matter of 
coming together." Every group that participated in the sympo- 
sium came to this conclusion: culture and language are critical 
components to Indian health. "Think of the elders who would 
say exercise is good, eating well is good, but know your lan- 
guage," she said. 


That Indians are still here 
speaks to their resiliency and 
ability to sustain opression" 

- Jackie Dionne, Director of American Indian 
Health with the MN Department of Health 


Young Readers Awarded at 
Hinckley Elementary 

Photos courtesy Christine Costello 



Ronald Davis and Jon Buchanan 


On May 14, fourth grade students at the Hinckley Elementary 
School were acknowledged in an Accelerated Reader award 
ceremony. 

Students — including Band members Elle Swanson, Hailey 
Wilberg, Ronald Davis, Mattie Churchill and Jon Buchanan — 
earned points for finishing books through the school year. They 
also needed to maintain certain grades, comprehend the books 



Hailey Wilberg and Elle Swanson 


they read, and test out on through a computer-based system 
that the school purchased. 

Students had to read books that were at grade level; book 
points ranged from 0.5 up to 1 5 for longer ones. 

We're very proud of the dedication these students are 
showing towards reading. Keep up the good work, students! 


Band Members Highlight 
CLC Commencement 

Band member and recent graduate Bradley Kalk 
posted the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe flag at the 
Central Lakes College Commencement on May 15. 

Band member and CLC student Arlyn Sam sang an 
Honor Song at the ceremony. This was the first time 
in CLC history a drum and song were involved in a 
graduation ceremony. Congratulations to all! 



Bradley Kalk posted the Mille Lacs Band 
flag at the commencement ceremony. 



Central Lakes College student Arlyn Sam 
singing the Honor Song 


The People of the Big 
Lake Broadcast Schedule 

The traditions of the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe, shown in historic film footage and 
today, demonstrates the importance of family, 
relationships and cultural continuity among this 
Band from central Minnesota (54 minutes long). 

Check out the documentary on The MN Channel, 
tpt MN Channel 2.2. on Saturday, June 28: 3 a.m., 
9 a.m., 3 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

For more information on upcoming broadcasts and 
quick access to viewing this programs online , 
visit : tpt.org/?a=programs#22577 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The July issue deadline is June 16. 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy June 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Mary Ann Ailport 
Donald Ray Anderson 
Randall Wayne Anderson 
Ronald Dale Anderson 
Shirley Ann Beach 
Arvina Marie Benjamin 
Sharon Lee Benjamin 
Shirley Jane Boyd 
David Bradley, Jr. 

Rory Levine Bruneau 
Clifford Kenneth Churchill 
Sherry Elaine Colson 
Emma Compelube 
Brenda Lee Day 
Simon Eugene Day, Jr. 

Ellagene Diane Dorr 
Peter Jerome Dunkley 
Rosetta Marie Eagle 
Bruce Wayne Frye 
George Allen Garbow, Jr. 

Kat Anne Garbow 
Melanie Raemel Garbow 
Marilyn Ann Gurneau 
Monica Louise Haglund 
Bruce Duane Hansen 
Devona Lee Haskin 
Catherine Hedstrom 
Shirley Ann Hillstrom 
Dorothy Jean Hofstedt 
Robert Dwaine Kegg 
Connie Lou Kevan 
Marlowe James LaFave 
LeRoy Joseph Mager 
Robert Wayne Mayotte 
Clarence Moose 
John Gene Morrow 
Barbara Jean Mulhall 
Dana Lou Nickaboine 
Georgia Louise Nickaboine 
Joel Jay O'Brien 
Alof Andrew Olson, Jr. 

Gordon Gail Parr 
Patricia Pindegayosh 
Alan Duane Ray 
Charlene Ann Shingobe 


Charles Duane Shingobe 
Warren Skinaway 
Pearl Anne St. John 
Frances Staples 
Francine Wanda Staples 
Judy Ann Swanson 
Ann Marie Thalin 
Arlene Rene Weous 
Loris Marie White 
Judy Jo Williams 

Happy June 
Birthdays: 

Happy 6 th birthday Tayaunna 
Boyd "Giiwedinookwe" on 

6/1, love, Mom, Dad, Lydell, 
and McKayla. • Happy birthday 
Gretchen Nickaboine on 6/2 

from Cassandra and Travis. • 
Happy birthday Roland Smith, 
Jr. "Niizhoogwaneb" on 

6/6, love, auntie Desi, Lydell, 
McKayla, and Tayaunna. • 
Happy birthday Pickle Sam 
on 6/6 from Liz, Billy, Mals, 
and Leroy. • Happy birthday 
Elvis on 6/7 from Grandma 
June. • Happy birthday Elliott 
on 6/7 from Mom. • Happy 
8 th birthday Stina Pike on 6/7 
from Mom, Kevin, Rylee, Blake, 
Caleb, Alexis, Gabby, Grandma 
Barb, Tony, Melissa, Lissie, Ari, 
Papa, Johnathan, Ant, Jen, 
Saiah, Rusty, Adam, Anna, and 
Uncle Jon. • Happy birthday 
Bugs on 6/9 from your Garbow 
girls. • Happy 4 th birthday Jer 
Bear on 6/9, love always from 
Mom, Dad, Gabe, and Roman. 

• Happy 1 st birthday Roman 
Lee on 6/1 1 , love always from 
Mom, Dad, Gabe, Jerron, Auntie 
Lynn, Uncle Jason, Auntie 
Maggie, Josh, and Jordan. • 
Happy 5 th birthday Fabes the 
Babe on 6/1 4 from Mom, Ian, 
Ceddy B, Memengwaa, Remigio 
(Javi), and baby Lewis. • Happy 


birthday Sasha Garbow 

on 6/16 from Cassandra and 
Travis. • Happy birthday Alexis 
Watkins-Taylor on 6/17 from 
Marie, Kevin, Rylee, Blake, 
Caleb, Alexis, Gabby, Grandma 
Barb, Tony, Melissa, Lissie, Ari, 
Papa, Johnathan, Ant, Jen, 
Saiah, Rusty, Adam, Anna, 
and Dad. • Happy birthday 
Roland Smith, Sr. on 6/18, 
love, Desi, Lydell, McKayla, and 
Tayaunna. • Happy birthday 
Jennifer Mitchell on 6/19 
from the whole family. • Happy 
birthday Auntie Jen on 6/1 9 
from Cassandra and Travis. • 
Happy 42 nd birthday Jereck on 
6/20, love, Mom, Dan, Chris, 
Danni Jo, Elliot, and The Blazer. 

• Happy birthday Marita 
Jones-Yellowhammer on 
6/20 from your family. • Happy 
birthday Duane Wind, Jr. on 
6/22 from Cassandra and Travis. 

• Happy birthday Kevin on 
6/23, love, Mom, Dad, Sissy, 
Papa, Gram Kim, Mel, Gram 
Karen, Brad, Braelyn, Peyton, 
Eric, Wesley, Brynley, Jay, 

Taylor, Adam, Bruce, Jayla, 
Lileah, Randi, Rachel, Waylon, 
Adriana, Alayah, Tracy, Jarvis, 
Shelby, Max, Aidan, Jake, 

Aiva, Mark, Emery, DeBreana, 
Sharon, Wally, Ravin, Melodie, 
Nicole, Chris, Jimmy, Cordell, 
Chris, Jr., Sherry, Shawntel, and 
Gabbi. • Happy 15 th birthday 
Shyla Lussier on 6/24, with 
lots of love from Mom, Jordan, 
Destanie, Lil Dal, Papa, Gram 

G and Bella. • Happy birthday 
Lindsey Mitchell on 6/29 
from the whole family. • Happy 
birthday Lindsey Mitchell 
on 6/29 from Cassandra and 
Travis. • Happy birthday Kayla 
Garbow on 6/30 from the 


whole family. • Happy birthday 
Mom Ravin on 6/30 from 
Melodie. • Happy birthday 
Ravin on 6/30 from Mom and 
Dad. • Happy birthday Kayla 
Garbow on 6/30 from your sis 
Cassandra and broski Travis. 

• Happy birthday Saphyri on 
6/30, love, Frenchy. • Happy 
birthday Ravin on 6/30, love, 
all your family. • Happy 15 th 
birthday Marissa on 6/30 from 
Mom, Dad, Zach, and the boys. 

Happy Belated 
Birthdays: 

Happy belated birthday to 
my son David Smith III on 

5/8 from Mom and Dad. • 

Happy belated birthday Papa 
Wallace on 5/19 from Melodie. 

• Happy belated birthday to 
my grand-daughter Jasmine 
Smith on 5/19 from Grandma 
June. • Happy belated Birthday 
Sunshine Shingobe on 5/20 
from Grandma June. • Happy 
belated birthday Elizabeth 
Smith on 5/21 from Mom 

and Dad. 

Other 

Announcements: 

The Lake Lena Women's Softball 
Team would like say Chi- 
Miigwetch to the community 
for supporting us with our 
fundraiser on April 25 th . A very 
special miigwetch to Beverly 
Davis for making the bread, to 
Valerie Matrious for helping 
cook the burgers, to Stacy 
Benjamin-Reynolds for her 
generous donation of $1 00, and 
to the "anonymous" donator 
of $100! With the funds the 
team made, we were able to 
purchase windbreakers, pay an 


entry fee for a tournament in 
June, and buy two new bats. 

We would also like to say 
Miigwetch to Dave Matrious 
for his donation of a bat bag, 
and some gloves!! 

We really appreciate all the 
support from everyone that 
has helped us along the way! ! 
Miigwetch again, from the Lake 
Lena Women's Softball Team! ! ! 

• Tom and Tim from East 
Lake had a Ceremonial Dance 
on May 2-3. We apologize for 
leaving them out of the May 
calendar. • In Loving Memory 
of Biidaabanookwe MARGE 
ANDERSON, 4/21/32 - 
6/29/13. It will be one year on 
June 29 th , since you've been 
gone! It's been a rough year 
without you ! You were the 
backbone of our family! Not a 
day goes by that we don't think 
of you. Because remembering 
you is easy we do it every day, 
but there's an ache within our 
hearts that will never go away. 
We Love you Mom! We will 
keep you in our hearts forever! 
Deeply missed by Merlin, 

Gina, Dallas, Tina, Jordan, Lil 
Dallas, Destanie, and Shlya. • 
Congratulations to Shyanne 
Abbott for graduating from 
Champlin Park High School, love 
Grandma and Grandpa Olson, 
and family. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqencv.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the July issue 
is June 16. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum June Events 


We Are Anishinaabe: Our Migration Journey 
Saturday, June 14 or Saturday, June 28 
Time: 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 

Fee: $8 adults, $7 seniors and college students, $6 children (ages 6-17; free for children age 5 
and under), free for MNHS members 

Discover the origins of Ojibwe people in Minnesota in this 30-minute discussion and explore 
stories, values, and traditions that traveled with them and remain today. 


Birch Bark Basket Workshop 
Saturday, June 28 
Time: Noon-4 p.m. 

Fee: $25/$20 for MNHS members, additional supply fee of $15 required three days prior to 
workshop, call 320-532-3632 

Reservations: required by June 25; call 320-532-3632 or email millelacs@mnhs.org 
Information: Learn how to store and work with birch bark in this one-day workshop. Participants 
will make a large basket to take home. A light lunch and refreshments will be provided. A mini- 
mum of five participants required to host workshop. Children under 18 must be accompanied by 
an adult. 
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JUNE CALENDAR 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday I Wednesday I Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


General Election 

8 a.m -8 p.m. 

See page 6 for 
information 



ii 


12 


WE WIN Fundraiser 
Golf Tournament 

7:45 a.m. 

Grand National 
Golf Course 
Call 320-532-7486 
for details 

Grand Celebration 
Powwow 

See page 4 for 
information 


District I 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


18 


Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


District III 
Valleyfair Trip 

Contact Jenelle with 

questions: 

320-384-6240 



14 



20 


Grand Celebration 
Powwow 

See page 4 for 
information 


We are Anishinaabe: 
Our Migration 
Journey 

1 pm. & 2 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 10 for 
information 

End of School 
Year Picnic 

11a.m.-2 

p.m. Brackett Park 
in Minneapolis (rain 
or shine) 

Call 612-872-1424 
with questions 


21 


Grand Celebration 
Powwow 

See page 4 for 
information 


25 

26 

27 

28 

District ll-A 

District II 


We are Anishinaabe: 

Community Meeting 

Community Meeting 


Our Migration 

5:30 p.m. 

5 p.m. 


Journey 

Chiminising 

East Lake 


1 pm. & 2 p.m. 

Community Center 

Community Center 


Mille Lacs 




Indian Museum 


Urban Area 


See page 10 for 


Community Meeting 


information 


5:30 p.m. 




All Nations 


Birch Bark 


Indian Church 


Basket Workshop 




Noon-4 p.m. 


Sobriety Feast 


Mille Lacs 


5:30 p.m. 


Indian Museum 


Chiminising 


See page 10 for 


Community Center 


information 


29 30 

DNR Advisory 
Board Accepting 
Applications 

Due today. 

Application 

information found 

here: millelacsband. 

com/programs- 

services-home/ 

natural-resources 


Congratulations to 
all 2014 graduates! 

We will have more graduation 
stories in the July issue. For a list 
of Early Education graduates, go to 

millelacsband.com/proqrams-services 

home/education 
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Circle of Health 

Circle of Health Office is now located at the Ne la Shing Clinic 
in District 1 Mille Lacs. Many changes have taken place to 
ensure that Circle and Health, Contract Health Services, and 
Ne-la-Shing Clinic work together to provide you with health 
care coverage for you. 

Affordable Care Act — Medicaid Expansion: The 

Affordable Care Act will continue to allow more opportunities 
to Band members. One change was the Medicaid Expansion 
which means that many of our Band members will qualify for 
state coverage. In addition MN Care policies no longer have a 
$10,000 limit. Several years ago, Circle of Health's policy asked 
Band member to apply for state coverage and then if denied 
would assist with acquiring a private plan. This will once again 
be enforced. 

Annual Updates/New Cards to Be Issued: Circle of 
Health must receive updated enrollment forms from Band 
member households yearly. This year, Circle of Health, Contract 
Health Services and Ne-la-Shing Clinic are teaming up to 
update enrollment forms for all Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
Band members. 

New enrollment forms have been created and will be used 
to determine eligibility for Circle of Health, Contract Health 
and Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Your information collected will always 
remain confidential. 

If you are eligible for Circle of Health, you will be sent a new 
Circle of Health card. 

If you are eligible for Contract Health Services, you will be sent 
a new Contract Health Services card. 

Things to bring/provide: 

- Your current health insurance card(s), 

- Tribal of Minnesota identification card, or 

- Certificate of Enrollment from your tribe 

- As a thank you our office will send one free Grand Casi- 
no Mille Lacs or Hinckley buffet coupon, per application. 

You can make a request for the forms through Pamela. 

spears@millelcasband.com or fax to 320-532-4354 

Thank You Gift!: To show appreciation for your help 
with updating your household information and providing a 
completed form, Circle of Health is offering each policy holder 
a free lunch buffet coupon for Grand Casino Mille Lacs or 
Hinckley. The coupons are good through June 24, 2014. 

Enrollment Form Notice: Please be advised that if Circle of 
Health does not receive an updated and complete enrollment 
form by September 1, 2014, your account will be put on a 
"HOLD FOR REIMBURSEMENT" status, this hold will includes 
payment of employer, private and Medicare premiums. 


Insurance Premium Payments Made On Your Behalf: 

Please be advised that any private plans will need to be moved 
to the Minnesota Exchange. So we will be asking that the 
following covered groups be prepared to work with Circle of 
Health staff. 

- Mille Lacs Tribal Community plans will end July 31 

- Other private plans, in state will end September 30 

- Minnesota Comprehensive Health Assn/Medica MCHA 
premium payments will end and plans will no longer be 
effective after December 31 

Elder Loan Update 

Last year the Band Assembly made some changes to simplify 
the Elder Loan Program. It is the Band Assembly's desire to 
streamline the loan process for Elders who may need to borrow 
on a short-term basis. 


ministrative Assistants. They will be working cohesively 
with administrative duties, mail, travel, etc. They both 
share one extension at extension 4742. They also share 
one email address at HRAdmin@millelacsband.com 

- Kitty Johnson is the Employment Specialist — please 
direct all job postings, interviewing, hiring process, etc. 
to Kitty. She can be reached at extension 7460. 

The following HR individuals are still available: 

- Stacey Sanchez, HR Manager, ext. 7866 

- Darlene Day-Beaulieu, Employee Relations Coordinator, 
ext. 7847 

- Dawn Chosa, Benefits Coordinator, ext. 7477 

- Cyrilla Bauer, HR Director, ext. 7488 


The Band may loan up to $500 to a 
Band Elder payable over a six month 
term. The loan may now be paid 
back out of the Elder's monthly bonus 
distribution payments up to $85.34 
per month, provided the Elder has the 
available borrowing capacity in his/ 
her bonus distribution payments. If the 
Elder defaults on a payment because 
of other garnishments or withholdings, 
the Elder must now wait one year after 
final payment before he/she can borrow 
again. Previously, Elders could not have 
payments withheld from their bonus 
distribution payments and needed to pay 
off the loan separately through 
other means. 

For additional information, please contact 
Pam Boyd, loan specialist, in 0MB at 
532-7467. 

Changes in Human 
Resources 

In an effort to streamline the 
responsibilities within Human Resources, 
the following is an update. 

- Email for "Travel arrangements" 
can be emailed directly to HRTrav- 
el@millelacsband.com 

- Shawna Sam and Chasity Gahbow 
has assumed the roles as HR Ad- 


Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 


Summary of 

Expenditures and 

Financing Uses: 

Approved 
Budget for FY 
2014 

Expenditures 

through 

4/30/2014 

% of Budget 
Expended 

Administration (1) 

15,626,913 

7,314,221 

46.8% 

Workforce 

18,914,615 

3,394,224 

17.9% 

Judicial 

1,418,613 

608,790 

42.9% 

Law Enforcement 

4,910,074 

2,521,879 

51.4% 

Education 

17,248,146 

9,050,949 

52.5% 

Health and Human Services 

23,839,173 

9,837,365 

41.3% 

Circle of Health Insurance 

10,111,681 

6,271,997 

62.0% 

Natural Resources 

8,146,166 

4,897,248 

60.1% 

Community Development 

39,086,480 

9,219,451 

23.6% 

Gaming Authority 

5,221,405 

2,673,553 

51.2% 

Bonus Distribution 

30,997,677 

28,441,416 

91.8% 

Economic Stimulus 
Distribution 

3,100,000 

3,052,000 

98.5% 

Total 

178,620,943 

87,283,093 

48.9% 


(1 ) Administration includes chief executive, administration, finance, legislative, government affairs, 
and district operations. 

(2) The amounts above do not include casino operations. However, they do include government 
operations funded by casino distributions. 

(3) The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe has its financial statements audited every year by an 
independent public accounting firm. Audit reports from previous years are available for review 
at the government center upon written request. 

(4) Economic Development appropriations have been excluded as of October 31, 1997. As of 
October 1, 1997, The Band has separated accounting functions for the Corporate Commission 
from the tribal government. 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 
month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 
the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 
To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 
call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 
office at 763-391 -7433. 
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GRAND CELEBRATION 


Larry "Amik" Smallwood, Lilah White, and 
Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin 
Photo credit: Steve Premo 
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UMD MASTERS 
PROGRAM 
GRADUATES 


TO HONOR 
AND NEVER 
FORGET 


PRAYERS 

AND 

GOOSEBUMPS 


GENEALOGY: 
KNOW WHERE 
YOU COME FROM 



MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



Leadership is not about the next election — it's about the next 
generation. That's an old quote that I think applies to the Band. 
Regardless of who wins an election, wise leaders move ahead 
together, unified by a desire to improve their community and 
world for future generations. Now that the election is behind 
us, I'm excited about the work that lays ahead of us to advance 
progress for the Band! 

Congratulations to incoming Secretary-Treasurer Carolyn 
Shaw-Beaulieu, incoming District II Representative David Niib 
Aubid, and incoming District III Representative Harry Davis. 
Each of these people brings valuable experience and knowl- 
edge to the Band government from previous government po- 
sitions. I look forward to working together with the new Band 
Assembly. Miigwech to all who stepped forward 
to run for office, which takes tremendous cour- 
age. I'm so proud of everyone who offered their 
service to the Band. 

Miigwech to outgoing Secretary-Treasur- 
er Curt Kalk, District II Representative Marvin 
Bruneau and District III Representative Diane 
Gibbs, each of whom will be stepping down in 
July. We are sincerely grateful for their public 
service to the Band, and wish them well as they 
move onto other opportunities in our community. 

Every time I cast my vote I think about how 
lucky I am to be living in a place where my vote 
counts, whether it's the Band community or the 
United States. So many of our Ogitchidaag have 
fought and died for the right to vote, so we al- 
ways have to remember how important it is that 
we exercise that right. Miigwech to Band Mem- 
bers for voting! 

A wonderful event for veterans took place 
during the Hinckley Pow-Wow this month in hon- 
or of veterans, planned by Allen Weyaus, Mille 
Lacs Post 53 Post Commander. More than 100 
veterans from countries around the world partici- 
pated in a veterans exchange, attending the pow- 
wow. It was an amazing cross-cultural experience 
for all. I was also grateful to my good friend, Sue 
Masten, Vice Chair of the Yurok Tribe and who 
spoke at the Pow-Wow. We spent time planning 
our next WEWIN conference in August and are 
working hard to fundraise so that more Indian 
women can attend this powerful conference and develop their 
leadership skills. 

I've written before about our application to the Department 
of Justice for federal assistance under the Tribal Law and Or- 
der Act. This law would allow for federal penalties for major 
crimes committed on the reservation, including drug-dealing, 
gang activity and violent crimes. If convicted, rather than go- 
ing to state prison or Milaca, perpetrators would go to federal 
prisons like Leavenworth and serve federal sentences, which 
tend to be much longer than state sentences. 

On June 24, U.S. Attorney Andrew Luger visited the reser- 
vation, meeting with elected officials and tribal attorneys. Jus- 
tin Churchill provided a tour of the reservation, showing him 
the scenes of violent crimes. At the end of the meeting, the 
U.S. Attorney gave us the go-ahead to begin working with fed- 
eral officials immediately to track these violent crimes. We are 


going to make it very expensive and very difficult for anyone 
to sell drugs on our reservation and make it clear that those 
who endanger our people are not welcome on the Mille Lacs 
Reservation. With the help of the U.S. Attorney, we are going 
to win this war on drugs and make our reservation safe for all. 
Our Elders must safe living on the reservation, and our children 
deserve to feel safe playing in their own neighborhoods. 

One year ago, Governor Dayton signed an executive order 
requiring state agencies to consult with Indian tribes and that 
state employees receive training about tribal sovereignty, his- 
tory and federal-tribal-state relations. On June 16, we hosted 
a two-day training, provided by Tadd Johnson and Ed Minnema 
through UMD, for 100 state employees at Grand Casino Hinck- 


ley. After the Little Otter Drum Group sang and Lee Staples 
provided the invocation, I welcomed the state employees to 
our community. I kept wondering what former Chief Executive 
Art Gahbow would have thought to have 1 00 state employees 
on our lands learning our history, with three generations of the 
Gahbow family on the drum! 

July was incredibly busy with many other meetings. I at- 
tended a conference with the largest foundations in Minneso- 
ta to solicit funding for better healthcare for Indian people, and 
attended a meeting with Chairman Charlie Vig of the Shakopee 
Mdewakanton Sioux Community to discuss land law reform. 

Several of us participated in a powerful event in Brainerd 
on June 18, in which the Mayor issued a proclamation of rec- 
onciliation with Indian people apologizing for the lynching of 
two American Indian men from White Earth in 1872, which 
has been called the "Blueberry Wars". A plaque memorializing 


these two young men was unveiled at this event. Miigwech to 
Carol Shaw-Beaulieu for coordinating this event for the Band, 
Mary Sam for her work with the city, Allen Weyaus and our 
veterans who participated, Pete Gahbow and the Little Otter 
singers and Marvin Bruneau and Diane Nickaboine who also 
represented the Band." 

Finally, one of the highlights of the month for me was at- 
tending and speaking at our graduation ceremonies, including 
Head Start, the Middle School, Upper School and the All-Band 
ceremony where we celebrated more than 1 80 Band Members 
who received their degrees ranging from GED's to Master's de- 
grees! What an amazing accomplishment for these Band Mem- 
bers and their families. Sometimes it can feel like challenges 


never stop coming at us, but events like this are wonderful 
reminders of what is best about our community. Our Band is 
filled with people with extraordinary gifts, talents, wisdom 
and perseverance. I am so proud of everyone who achieved 
an educational milestone. Congratulations to all and to their 
families! Miigwech! 


'P* s. A4UUL 



Pictured (L-R): White Earth Chairwoman Erma Vizenor, Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin, Brainerd Mayor James Wallin, 
and Leech Lake District III Representative Leroy Staples Fairbanks III. 
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Paying it Forward 

Band member graduates from 
UMD Masters Program reflect on 
new knowledge 

Deborah Locke staff writer 
Brett Groehler Photographer 

Two new Mille Lacs Band graduates from the Master of Tribal 
Administration and Governance (MTAG) program at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota-Duluth each made the same points at 
different interview times. 

A people can govern themselves best when they know and 
take pride in their history and where they came from. They gov- 
ern best when they understand the finer points of sovereignty, 
treaties, and U.S. federal Indian policy. The people govern best 
when they know themselves. 

Band members Caryn Day and Ron Anderson received their 
MTAG degrees in May. The two-year program started at UMD 
in 2011 and included coursework on tribal budgets, sovereign- 
ty, finance and accounting, tribal management principles, fed- 
eral Indian law, and leadership and ethics. 

Caryn, MLB Tribal Operations Director, and Ron, Property 
Manager for the Band's Corporate Ventures division, agreed 
to address the difference education makes in a person's life. 
Caryn has a B.A. in organizational behavior from the College 
of St. Scholastica. 

The program's most "eye-opening" benefit to Caryn is that it 
taught her history from the treaty making era that was ignored 
during her elementary and high school years. New knowledge 
of the true history will allow Indians to rewrite their own his- 
tory and develop school curriculum that instills pride, she said. 

Typically master degree programs require a heavy read- 
ing load, but Caryn said it didn't feel that way because she 
devoured the information with gusto. "I had a thirst for it," 
she said. 


Band Loses 1,500 Pounds After Challenge From Chief Executive 

Second contest kicks off on July 28 and runs through November 

From Staff Reports Jason Myroid Photographer 

The Mille Lacs Band celebrated the success of its first ever Weight Loss Challenge 
with a banquet on Friday, June 6. 

Organized by Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin, the challenge helped the 1 50 par- 
ticipants collectively lose nearly 1,500 pounds. 

"I am so proud of all of the Band members who stepped up and participated in this 
challenge," Melanie said. "By committing to better health, you have given yourselves 
the gift of health and that's priceless." 

At the awards banquet, Bobby Anderson and his wife Heidi Krone were awarded 
first place prize of $5,000 after losing a combined total of 132 pounds. 

Mary Meyer, who came in second, lost a total of 30 pounds and was award- 
ed $3,000. Crystal and Joe Wechert lost a combined 63 pounds and came in third, 
winning $2,000. 

The second round of the Chief Executive's Fitness Challenge will get underway at 
the end of July. The contest begins on July 28 and runs through Nov. 14. 

All Band members, along with their significant others and family members living in 
the same household, are eligible to make up a team. Even those who participated in 
the first challenge are welcome to join in the second contest. 

All those who want to enter the contest must participate in a weigh-in with the 
Band's fitness coordinator, Jim Ingle. The district weigh-ins will be held in these areas: 

- 1 0 a. m. to 5 p.m. on July 23 at the Urban office 

- 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on July 24 at East Lake and Chiminising 

- 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on July 25 at Mille Lacs and Aazhoomog 

Participants should wear a lightweight shirt and shorts during the weigh-in. Contact 
Jim at the fitness center at 320-532-7547 with any guestions. 



Pictured (L-R): Heidi Krone, Bobby Anderson, Larry Yazzie, Mary Meyer, Chief Executive 
Melanie Benjamin, and Joe Wechert. 



The Cohort II graduating class of 2014 poses before walking across the stage where Tadd Johnson officially 
affixed their Master's hoods to complete their studies. 


She recommends that other native people start the MTAG 
program because UMD has a strong network of native stu- 
dents who support each other through good times and bad. 

"It's easy to give up, like if your car breaks down," she said. 
"But don't quit, try harder, limit social functions and put your 
whole self into your education," she said. "Difficult times can 
make you stronger." 

Ron Anderson is the rare individual who is both academic 
and hands-on practical at the same time. He spent most of his 
life doing pipe fitting and plumbing work and helped build the 
Hinckley hotel/convention center, Grand Makwa Cinema, and 
the Black Bear Hotel. During free time he received a B.A. in 
business management from the College of St. Scholastica. 

He learned of the MTAG program from its director Tadd 


Johnson. Ron attended an orientation session, applied and 
was accepted. The education was invaluable, Ron said, be- 
cause he learned more not only about personnel management 
but also organizational management. 

The other kids called Ron a "geek" when he was young be- 
cause he was a good student, but the name never bothered 
him. Today he's thinking of going on for a Ph.D. to round out his 
education (as is Caryn). Like Caryn, Ron made lifelong friends 
at UMD: classmates William Meyers from Grand Portage and 
Don Wiesen from Fond du Lac. 

Said Ron of receiving his degree: "Now that it is over, the 
feeling of doing right by our tribe is overwhelming. After all, 
our tribe paid for my education. Now it is time to pay it back 
and forward." 
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The 23 rd Annual Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Grand Celebration 

Chad Germann Photographer 


The 23 rd Annual Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Grand Celebration 
was held June 20-22 at Grand Casino Hinckley. 

Master of Ceremonies were Terry Fiddler from Prairie Is- 
land and AMIK from Hinckley. Arena Directors were Randy 
Paskomin (Utah) and Dana Warrington (Wisconsin). Specials 
Coordinator was Pete Gahbow and Local Host was Little Ot- 
ter (Mille Lacs). Invited drums included Black Stone (Utah), 
SeeKasKoostch (Saskatchewan), and Buc Wild (Arizona). 

The celebration included a lively drum contest, which 
awarded over $85,000 in prize money. Miigwech to everyone 
who helped coordinate this event! 








ISKIGAMIZIGAN 

— '• 5S '■{: 


48 th Annual Traditional 
Powwow in August 

Friday, August 15-Sunday, August 17 

Iskigamizigan Powwow Grounds, West side of Lake Mille Lacs — ■ t %1 ^ 

Co-MC's: AMIK and Pete Gahbow 
Co-host Drums: Little Otter and Pipestone 

Grand Entries: Friday: 7 p.m., Saturday: 1 p.m -7 p.m., and Sunday: 1 p.m. 

Events: Princess & Brave Contest, Best Parade Float Contest, Best Rez Car Contest, Horseshoe Tournament, Moccasin 
Game, Fun Run (sponsored by the Mille Lacs Indian Museum) 

Free: Admission, camping, showers, and firewood (off-site firewood prohibited) 

On sale: Powwow t-shirts & jackets and powwow buttons 

Food & Craft Vendors: Limited space — reserve early. Contact Carol Hernandez, 320-532-776, ext. 2401 
Drum Monies: Drums must have a minimum of five singers. All singers must personally register with their drum and 
designate one individual who will collect at payout. At least five registered singers must be present at the drum during 
each roll call in order to be paid for that session. 

Veteran & Active Duty Flags: The powwow committee is seeking flags for honoring family members who served. See 
page five for form and additional information, or to complete forms via telephone, contact Ramona Bird at 320-532-7860. 
Other Information: All dancers must be in appropriate regalia at each grand entry and exhibitions in order to be paid. 
All tiny tot sessions will be smoke free. 

Contact: Carla Big Bear, 320-532-7517 or Kim Sam, 320-224-1646 
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Powwow Grounds Getting Facelift for August Ceremonies 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 


Every August, Mille Lacs hosts the annual traditional powwow 
on beautiful Mille Lacs Lake. It is attended by people from all 
over the nation and community members alike. The August 1 5- 
17 th event will be greeted by shiny new stands that are being 
built to stand the test of time. 

"There was such a need to update the powwow grounds 
and to make the stands safer for attendees," said Katie Draper, 
Commissioner of the Band's Community Development Depart- 


ment. "The wood was rotten in several places and even though 
the grounds' biggest use is for our annual powwow, they need- 
ed to be updated to ensure the attendees are safe." 

The work has been underway since winter, and the workers 
are moving fast and furiously to have the grounds completed 
before the August date. The harsh winter and rainy spring have 
made it challenging to keep the project on the original timeline. 

The new stands will have steel beams rather than wood 


and will have cement footing. There will be designated seating 
for the Elders and a new stand for the master of ceremonies. 

"We will host a beautiful powwow on beautiful powwow 
grounds, and I think people will be pleased," Katie said. "The 
seating will be more comfortable and most of all it will be a 
safer structure for our guests." 




Veteran and Active Duty Family Flags 


The Iskigamizigan Powwow Committee is currently seeking out 
Mille Lacs Band families that intend to honor a family Veteran 
and/or Active Duty Band members by flying their US Flag at the 
upcoming 48 th Annual Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Traditional 
Powwow which is being held August 15-17, 2014! 

Please note that the Flag raising will take place on Friday, 
August 15, 2014. All Flags will remain flying for the duration 
of the powwow and will be illuminated throughout Friday and 
Saturday nights. The lowering of the Flags will take place 
Sunday, August 17, 2014 prior to the Adult exhibitions. We 
strongly encourage you and your family to listen for the MC to 
announce for your family to start gathering at your Veteran's 
Flag pole. 

If your family intends on honor a veteran in your family 
during this time, please complete the form below. All complet- 
ed forms can be returned to Tony Pike at email Tony.Pike@ 
millelacsband.com or mail to Attention Powwow Commit- 
tee, 43408 Oodena Dr., Onamia, Minnesota, 56359. 

Deadline to confirm your intention is August 8, 2014! 



Veteran and Active Duty Family Flags Form 

Name of Veteran/Active Duty family member: 

Rank: 

Years of Service: 

Military Service: 

Military Operation(s): 

Medals Awarded: 

Who will be carrying in the Veteran's Flag: 

Name: 

Rank: 


Military Service: 


Please provide your name and contact information: 

Mail form by Friday, August 8 to: 

Attention Powwow Committee 
43408 Oodena Dr. 

Onamia, MN 56359 
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General Election Results in New Band Officials 


The Mille Lacs Band held a General Election on June 10. The 
offices of District II Representative, District III Representative, 
and Secretary-Treasurer were up for reelection: 

- Secretary-Treasurer: 

Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu 
432 votes 54.61% 

Curt Kalk (incumbent) 

359 votes 45.39% 

- District II Representative: 

David Niib Aubid 
104 votes 59.43% 

Marvin Bruneau (incumbent) 

71 votes 40.57% 

- District III Representative: 

Harry Davis 
127 votes 56.95% 

Diane Gibbs (incumbent) 

96 votes 43.05% 

- District I School Board: 

Joseph Nayquanabe, Sr. 

168 votes 55.63% 

Billie Jo Sarcia 
134 votes 44.37% 

- District III School Board: 

Richard Dunkley 
173 votes 100% 


The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 

Requests the honor of your presence to attend the 
Inauguration Ceremony of 


Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu 
Sec reta rv-Trea % u rer 


David “Niib'' Aubid 
District II Representative 


Harry Davis 

District II I Representative 


Joe Nayquonahe Sr, 
District l School Board member 


Richard Dunkley, 

District HI School Board member 


Tuesday, the eighth of July 
Two thousand and fourteen 
at ten a.m. 

Grand Casino Mille Lacs Event Center 
Lunch following the ceremony 


Miigwech to outgoing Secretary-Treasurer Curt Kalk, Dis- 
trict II Representative Marvin Bruneau and District III Repre- 
sentative Diane Gibbs. 


Congratulations to the new incoming Band officials! De- 
tails of their upcoming swearing-in ceremony is below. 
Miigwech to everyone who voted! 


Armed Service Members Honored at Hinckley Powwow 

Toya Stewart Downey Staff Writer Steve Premo Photographer 


Worlds and cultures came together in a remarkable way when 
more than 1 50 service members from the Army National Guard 
and Norwegian Home Guard joined Band members from the 
Am Vets Post 53 during the Hinckley Powwow. 

The sight and presence of all of the service people togeth- 
er from different parts of the world was something to behold, 
said Allen Weyaus, commander of Post 53. 

"It was really neat to see how our color guard, the Nation- 
al Guard and the Norwegian guards came together as one," 
said Allen. "It was a lot of soldiers to have there and it looked 
really sharp." 


It was also greatly appreciated by the guards, according to 
the Minnesota Camp Ripley Facebook page, "The Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe honored members of the American-Norwegian 
Reciprocal Troop Exchange during the 23rd Annual Powwow 
in Hinckley. 

Joining dancers and the color guard in the Grand March 
(Entry) over 150 service members of the Minnesota National 
Guard and the Norwegian Home Guard paraded around the 
arena before being recognized and thanked for service by 
the Band." 

"The cultural experience during the exchange is equally im- 


portant as the skills training, allowing each person to bring 
back home a great understanding of another way of life," the 
Facebook post continued. 

The color guard was comprised of Band members Diane 
Nickaboine, Marvin Beaulieu, Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu, and 
Quintin Sam. 

The visit to the 23rd Annual Hinckley Powwow by the Army 
National Guard and Norwegian Home Guard came together 
because the group from Norway decided to visit the United 
States in the summer rather than in the winter. The picked the 
month of June and had determined they wanted to experience 
something different. 

The group also had a strong interest in learning more about 
American Indians so the timing of the powwow and their visit 
couldn't have been better, Allen said. 

"The powwow will be a huge selling point for them to come 
back in the summer," he said. "They experience something 
they have never had the opportunity to do before and they 
thought it was truly amazing." 

One of the service members told Allen that he didn't have 
words to describe how incredible the experience was and Al- 
len knew exactly what he meant. 

"I felt the same way the first time I did the color guard...! 
couldn't put into words how it felt." 

Allen, who served in the U.S Navy in 1991 during Desert 
Storm, said he is hopeful that the groups will visit the Band 
and learn more about the culture and attend powwows in 
coming years. 

"The biggest thing was to have two units come together and 
follow simple orders and make a nice, even formation so every- 
one could see it," he said. "It was an absolute honor to work 
with both groups." 



Armed service members pose with the color guard at the Hinckley Powwow in June. 
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Band Hosts Tribal-State Relations Training in Hinckley 

Andy McPartland staff writer 


The Mille Lacs Band hosted a Government-to-Government Tribal-State Relations Training at Grand 
Casino Hinckley on June 16-17. 

In August 2013, Governor Mark Dayton signed an Executive Order directing state government 
agencies to implement new tribal consultation policies aimed at improving relationships and col- 
laboration with Minnesota's eleven Tribal Nations. 

1 1 1 employees of the state of Minnesota attended the event, which took place in the Hinckley 
Events & Convention Center. 

The facilitator of the event was Dr. Ed Minnema, Assistant Professor at University of Minne- 
sota-Duluth. At the Opening Ceremony, the Little Otter Drum Group performed the Flag Song and 
Lee Staples provided the Invocation. 

Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin gave a speech welcoming the state employees, noting that 
she was appreciative of the historic step taken by Governor Dayton. 

"My hope is that by sitting down and learning from each other, we can avoid many problems 
in the future," Melanie said. "The fact that you are here tells me that you are willing to listen 
and learn." 

Melanie said that while state employees may feel guilt when hearing about tribal history, the 
information is still important. 

"Guilt is a dead-end, because it can paralyze," Melanie said. "Guilt is not action — it stops 
people from acting. What I want today is for you to listen, learn and then act." 

Tadd Johnson, Esq., Professor at University of Minnesota-Duluth spoke regarding federal In- 
dian policy and the legal background between tribes and states. Other presenters included John 
Morrin (Vice Chairman, Grand Portage Band of Lake Superior Chippewa), Billie Mason (Commis- 
sioner of Education, Bois Forte Band of Chippewa), and Corey Strong (Executive Director, Bois 
Forte Band of Chippewa). 

Other panels included question and answer sessions, examples of meaningful consultations in 
the past, and the sharing of family memories and traditions. 

Ron Johnson (President, Prairie Island Indian Community) and John Morrin (Vice Chairman, 
Grand Portage Band of Lake Superior Chippewa) spoke as part of a panel of consulting and build- 
ing partnerships with Indian communities. 

This historic event was widely appreciated by the Mille Lacs Band and other tribal nations 
present. Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin expressed her gratitude. 

"In the days and year ahead, we will all benefit by learning from each other," she said. "What I 
want is for you to listen, learn and then act. Take your new knowledge back to your agencies. Let 
it inform your decisions in your work. " 

"This is a new beginning," Melanie told the crowd. "We look to the future with great hope." 


Lee Staples gives the Invocation at the training event. 


Graduates 
Celebrated at 
Annual Recognition 
Ceremony 

The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Higher Education Office hosted 
a graduation recognition ceremony on June 18 in the Grand 
Casino Mille Lacs Convention Center. 

158 Band members graduated in 2014, including high 
school/GED, AA, BA, and MA degrees. 

Commissioner of Education Suzanne Wise and Joe Nay- 
quonabe, Sr. spoke at the ceremony and Chief Executive Mela- 
nie Benjamin gave the keynote address. Attendees also were 
treated to an Honor Song, dinner, and door prizes, courtesy of 
the Higher Education Office. 

Congratulations to all graduates on all of their hard work! 


Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin addresses attendees at the graduation recognition ceremony. 
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Ambe Sanoo Ganawaabandamok Maajiyeg 

Please Watch What You Eat! 

Lee Staples Gaa-anishinaabemod Obizaan ChatO Gonzalez Gaa-anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


lshkea'awAnishinaabeishkweyaangogii-tazhindaanaawaa,aaninda'aw Anishinaabe, 
"Gii-kabe-bimaadizi", ogii-izhi-wiindaanaawaa. Mii iw ingodwaak naa niizhtana 
endaso-biboonagizinijin awashime gaa-izhi-wiinaawaajin inow Anishinaaben gaa- 
kabe-bimaadizinijin. Mii-go gaye gaa-izhi-ashkibaginaandedengwewaad gaa-izhi- 
gichi-aya'aawiwaad. "Gii-aasaakamigoomagadini odengwayaawaan", ogii-izhi- 
wiindaanaawaa. 

Back in the day Anishinaabe talked about how some of the Anishinaabe lived a full life, they 
called it, Gii-kabe-bimaadizi. The Anishinaabe that were called, gii-kabe-bimaadizi, were those 
that lived to be 120 years old or more. They were so old they had green faces. They were called, 
"Gii-aasaakamigoomagadini odengwayaawaan." 

Ishke dash gaawiin geyaabi ginoondanziimin da-gabe-bimaadizid a'aw Anishinaabe 
noongom. Mii imaa wenjikaamagak noongom enanjiged a'aw Anishinaabe. Ishke 
mewinzha a'aw Anishinaabe gaa-ayaad mii eta gaa-miijid i'iw-sa iniw Manidoon gaa- 
izhi-miinigod da-inanjiged. Gigii-miinigonaanig ingiw Manidoog inow giigoonyan, 
manoomin, awesiinyan, miinawaa bagwaj mayaajiiging iw akeyaa da-inanjigeyang. 

Nowadays we no longer hear of Anishinaabe living to be that old. This is a result of 
Anishinaabe's diet. Long ago the Anishinaabe ate only those foods that were given to them by 
the Manidoog to eat. The Manidoog gave us certain foods to eat such as the fish, wild rice, wild 
animals and all that grows in the wild. 

Ishke dash a'aw wayaabishkiiwed gaa-izhichiged, aana-wii-mamaanjigonaad 
inow Anishinaaben, mii iwapii gii-miinaad inow ishkoniganan da-ni-bibizhaagiinid 
eta-go. Mii dash gii-makamind a'aw Anishinaabe iko nebowa gii-ayaangiban i'iw 
aki ge-giiwosaadang. Mii dash i'iwapii a'aw chi-mookamaan gii-miinaad inow 
Anishinaaben ge-inanjigenid. Mii dash i'iw wiisiniwin geyaabi enigaa'igod a'aw 
Anishinaabe miijid. Mii dash imaa wenjikaad zaasakokwaani-bakwezhigan. Gaawiin 
ingiw Manidoog gigii-miinigosiinaanig i'iw akeyaa da-inanjigeyang. 

At that time in order for the white man to have control over the Anishinaabe they gave them 
the reservations to live on. As a result of the creation of reservations the Anishinaabe were 
robbed of a lot of the land that they once hunted on. At that time the white man gave Anishinaabe 
rations/commodities to eat. That is still the food that is harming the Anishinaabe. That is where 
fry-bread originated. The Manidoog did not give those foods to eat. 

Mii dash omaa noongom wenda-onzaamiikawaad inow zaasakokwaani- 
bakwezhiganan a'aw Anishinaabe. Mii inow waaninoshkaagojin, 
gwezigwanishkaagojin, biinish gaye wenjikaamagadinig ishpiming izhaamagadinig 
omiskwiim miinawaa ziinzibaakwadaapined a'aw Anishinaabe. Mii a'aw bibine- 
bakwezhigan gaa-miinigooyang ani-dagonigaazod imaa jiibaakweyang, mii-go 
dibishkoo enikaagoyang. Wawaaj igo ani-napodiniked a'aw Anishinaabe, mii gaye 
eni-doodaagod. Ishke a'aw Anishinaabe wenda-onzaamiikawaad inow napodinensan 
mii-go dibishkoo enigaa'igod. Aniish naa mii imaa wenjikaawaad gaye ingiw 
napodinensag imaa bayezhigonijin bibine-bakwezhiganan. 

These days Anishinaabe overindulge in fry-bread. That is what is causing Anishinaabe to be 
obese, overweight, to have high blood pressure, and diabetes. When we add the flour to our 
cooking it has the same effect on us. Even the dumplings we make and add to our soup is causing 
us these same problems. Even though the Anishinaabe enjoys eating macaroni it too is causing 
the same problems. 

Ishke gaye ekidong bezhig inow bakwezhiganan amwaad a'aw bemaadizid, 
mii imaa dibishkoo ingodwemikwaanens i'iw ziinzibaakwad nigaapoonod. Mii 
gaye inow opiniin wenda-minwenimaad a'aw Anishinaabe, mii inow gaye ge- 
naniizaanenimaapanen. 

It is said that if a person eats one slice of bread it is the equivalent as eating one teaspoon of 
sugar. Anishinaabe really loves their potatoes, they should be wary of them also. 

Miiiwbezhigo-biboonagakingoji-goapiigaa-maajii-booni'agwaaa'awbakwezhigan, 
napodinensag, miinawaa opiniig. Ishke mii iw gaa-onji-izhichigeyaan i'iw akeyaa nigii- 
wenda-aabiinji'igon ziinzibaakwadaapineyaan iwapii. Ishke endaso-giizhik mii inow 
bebiikwaminagakin gaa-mamooyaan ani-miigaajigaadeg iw ziinzibaakwadaapineyaan. 
Ishke dash gaawiin geyaabi memwech inda-mamoosiinan inow mashkikiinsan, weweni 
inganawaabandaan i'iw akeyaa enanjigeyaan. Gaawiin-go anooj nimiijisiin gegoo. 
Gaawiin gaye geyaabi indizhi-gozigwanisiin gaa-izhi-onzaami-gozigwanishaambaan 
iko. Agana-go indizhi-bikwanagizhii noongom gaye. Gaawiin igo wenipanasinoon. Ishke 
nebowa gaa-wenda-minwendamaan gaawiin geyaabi nimiijisiin. Gaawiin anooj a'aw 
bakwezhigan waashkobizid indamwaasiin, biinish gaye i'iw dekaag gii-poonitooyaan. 
Gaawiin igaye ziinzibaakwadoons indaa-miijisiin. 


It has been about one year since I have gone without eating bread, macaroni, and potatoes. 
The reason I did this was, because my diabetes was getting the best of me. Everyday I had to take 
pills to try and control my diabetes. Today I no longer have to take diabetes medication, since I 
watch carefully what I eat. I do not always eat everything. I am also no longer as heavy as I once 
was. My belly also does not extend out as much as it once used to. It is not easy. I cannot eat of 
the foods that I used to love to eat. I do not eat cake or ice cream. I also cannot eat candy. 

Nebowa niwaabamaa a'aw Anishinaabe gaa-kiishkigaadezhond maagizhaa 
gaye gaa-kiishkizidezhond. Mii dash i'iw weweni wenji-ganawenindizoyaan 
ziinzibaakwadaapineyaan gaye. Mii imaa ziinzibaakwadaapined wenjikaamagadanig 
ani-noogishkaajigaadenig weweni imaa da-izhijiwang omiskwiim awiya imaa 
okaading maagizhaa gaye ozidaang. Mii gaye ezhiwebizid ani-ginjiba'igod 
ziinzibaakwadaapined awiya. Mii-go gegapii gaawiin weweni anokiisiiwan inow 
odoonikosiwan. Mii imaa ezhijiwang awiya omiskwiim odoonikosiwaning, mii 
dash iw eni-izhichigenid inow odoonikosiwan ani-mamaagod maanaadadinig imaa 
omiskwiiming ayaamagadinig. Ishkwaa-anokiinid inow odoonikosiwan mii iwidi 
booch aakoziiwigamigong da-izhaad da-biitaabiiginind imaa ge-onjikaamagadinig 
da-biinichigaadenig omiskwiim nising endaso-giizis booch. Mii iw dialysis ezhi- 
wiindang a'aw chi-mookomaan da-izhaad. Niizaanad geget ganawendanzig weweni 
ziinzibaakwadaapined awiya. 

I see a lot of Anishinaabe that have amputated legs or amputated feet. That is another reason 
I take care of my diabetes also. The reason this happens is because the diabetes has stopped 
the circulation of blood maybe in his leg or his foot. That is what happens when someone loses 
control of his or her diabetes. Eventually their kidneys are not working properly. Their blood flows 
threw their kidneys, which filters the toxins from their blood. When their kidneys fail they have 
to the hospital to get hooked up to a machine that filters their blood for them three times a week. 
That is what the white man calls dialysis. It is dangerous for someone to not take good care of 
his or her diabetes. 

Ishke gaye miinigooyaan a'aw opin gebozod imaa wiisiniiwigamigong, mii eta- 
go aabita ezhi-amwag. Ishke gaye naajimiijimeyaan, mii imaa ani-dibaabandamaan 
aaniin minik imaa ziinzibaakwad ani-dagonigaadeg waa-adaaweyaan. Ishke 
mii iw gaa-onji-boonitooyaan i'iw bizhiki-doodooshaaboo nigii-waabandaan 
ozhibii'igaadeg nebowa imaa ziinzibaakwad dagonigaadeg. Mii iw noongom bagaane- 
doodooshaaboo menikweyaan waashkobanzinok. Mii gaye a'aw wiisagadesijigan 
gaa-izhi-minwenimag gaawiin geyaabi indamwaasiin onji a'aw bibine-bakwezhigan 
ayaabajichigaazod gii-ozhi'ind a'aw wiisagadesijigan. Niganawaabandaan gaye minik 
waasiniyaan. Mii iko gaa-izhichigeyaan baanimaa igo gii-wawiinge-debishkineyaan 
gii-poonitooyaan maajiyaan. Mii dash noongom mii eta-go da-debisewendamaan 
minik maajiyaan gegoo naa gaye weweni nidibaabiishkoodoon nimiskwiim minik maa 
ziinzibaakwad eyaamagak. Niiwing maagizhaa gaye awashime dasing bimi-giizhigak. 

When I go to restaurants and they give me a baked potato I only eat half of it. Also, when I am 
out shopping for food I have to check the labels to see how much sugar has been added to the 
food. I also quit drinking cow milk because I noticed how much sugar was in the milk. Now I drink 
unsweetened almond milk. As much as I love eating pizza I no longer eat that either, because of 
the flour used to make the crust. I also watch the amount that I eat. What I used to do was eat 
until I was plump full before I stopped eating. Now today I just eat enough so I am content and I 
also make sure I check my blood sugar. I may check it four times or more a day. 

Ishke a'aw Anishinaabe gaawiin weweni ganawenindizosiin dibishkoo-go 
odapiitendanziin i'iw bimaadizid. Dibi wenjikaamagadinigwen i'iw izhichiged a'aw 
Anishinaabe, maagizhaa gaye mii imaa ani-debwetamang gii-aaniwenimigooyang 
anishinaabewiyang gii-goopidenimigooyang. Mii dash imaa biinjina bemiwidooyang 
o'ow weweni ganawenindizosiwang. 

The Anishinaabe does not take good care of himself, as if he has no regard for his own life. 

I do not know where that comes from that Anishinaabe does that, it could be that we believe 
what we were told that we were inferior and not worthy. We carry that belief within us and is 
the reason we do not take good care of ourselves. 

Bizindawishig weweni gidaa-ganawendaanaawaa bimaadiziyeg. Mii ingiw 
Manidoog gigii-miinigonaanig i'iw bimaadiziwin. Gigii-ina'oonigonaanig ingiw 
Manidoog i'iw bimaadiziwin. Gaawiin gidaa-wii-nishwanaajitoosiimin. 

Listen to what I am saying and take good care of your life. The Manidoog were the ones who 
gave us our lives. Our life was a gift from the Manidoog, therefore we should not waste it away. 
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Mother Day's 
Fry Bread at 
Rival House 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 



Pictured (L-R): Dawn Day, Chef Andy Vyskocil and Stephanie Day with a batch of Mother Day's fry bread, made 
at Rival House. 


Making fry bread has been a family tradition since Dawn Day 
and her sister Stephanie can remember. They spent countless 
hours watching their mother, Georgianna sift flour and work 
through her beloved recipe. It was something that Dawn knew 
she wanted to master, just like her mother. It wasn't until 1 980 
when she began trying out Mother Day's recipe on her own. "It 
really comes down to the ingredients you use," Dawn shared. 
"My mother used to always say 'if it's not broke, don't fix it.'" 

She has stayed true to Mother Day's recipe for the last 30 
years, sharing the product of her hard work with family and 
friends, countless fundraisers and her local community. And 
now, Dawn is sharing her mother's recipe with the public, 
where it can be seen — and tasted — at the new DoubleTree 
restaurant in St. Paul — Rival House. 

The love of Mother Day's fry bread got Joe Nayquonabe, Jr. 
thinking about how to incorporate the famous recipe into the 
menu. "Unless you live on or near a reservation you are unlike- 
ly able to experience Native American food, let alone a staple 
like Mother Day's fry bread," Nayquonabe said. "Feasting is a 
big part of our culture and we wanted part of that to be repre- 
sented on the menu for all to try." 


Dawn and Stephanie were invited down on Monday, June 
23 to spend a few hours with Rival House executive chef, Andy 
Vyskocil and his team to show them the proper technique in 
making fry bread. Dawn was in her element as she mixed the 
ingredients, sifted the flour, kneaded the dough and carefully 


placed each piece in the frying pan. "It was a good day," Dawn 
said. "I know my mom would be so proud." 

Mother Day's fry bread will be featured as a special on 
the Rival House menu to celebrate the new restaurant, which 
opened its doors to the public on June 30. 


NCAI Applauds President Obama's 
Historic Visit to Indian Country 

Courtesy of National Congress of American Indians 


The National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) applauds 
President Obama for upholding his ongoing commitment to 
tribal nations and Native peoples by travelling to the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Reservation on June 13. Since taking office, 
President Obama has remained steadfast in honoring our 
nation-to-nation relationship. President Obama has kept his 
commitment to host the annual White House Tribal Nations 
Summit in Washington D.C. These summits have facilitated 
unprecedented engagement between tribal leaders and the 
President and members of his Cabinet. 


At the 2013 White House Tribal Nations Summit, the Pres- 
ident announced that he would visit Indian Country himself — 
a longtime priority of tribal leaders. The visit to Standing Rock 
fulfills that promise. This historic visit is the first by a sitting 
President in over 15 years and makes President Obama only 
the fourth President in history to ever visit Indian Country. 

NCAI expects the President to address the economic devel- 
opment needs of tribal nations and the needs of Native youth. 
While tribal youth are included in the Administration's "My 
Brother's Keeper" initiative, this Administration has always 


known that Native children have specific cultural and educa- 
tion needs that require focused attention. 

For this reason, Indian Country has witnessed an unprec- 
edented collaboration between the Secretary Jewell at the 
Department of the Interior and Secretary Duncan at the De- 
partment of Education, to study what is necessary to make 
sure that all of our Native students — in public schools, tribal 
schools, and Bureau of Indian Education schools have the tools 
they need to ensure a strong future for all Native children. In 
2013, Secretary Jewell visited the Pueblo of Laguna to see 
first hand how a tribal education department was im- 
proving the quality of schools operations, performance 
and structure of BIE schools. She witnessed a nation 
that was engaged and excited to participate in efforts to 
improve educational outcomes in Indian Country. 

It will take visits like this — the agencies working 
together with tribal governments and national organiza- 
tions such as the NCAI and the National Indian Educa- 
tion Association to ensure that our students can be the 
future tribal leaders, teachers, health care workers, and 
entrepreneurs that our nations and the United States 
need to thrive for generations to come. 

The President's visit builds on ongoing efforts of his 
Administration to work closely with tribal nations on pol- 
icy that affects their citizens. We trust the visit will be 
a catalyst for more policies that will not only succeed 
today, but cement the positive relationship between 
tribal governments and the federal government well into 
the future. President Obama has made annual summits 
between our nations in his words, "almost routine." We 
trust this will be the continuation of his Administration's 
engagement with our nations that makes visits to Indian 
Country by the President and his Cabinet routine too. 



President Obama addresses the crowd at Standing Rock Sioux Reservation 
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School Garden Growing Healthy Habits 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 


What started as a small idea to teach children about differ- 
ent fruits and vegetables along with growing and maintaining 
gardens has blossomed into a big success thanks to the many 
people who have contributed to the effort. 

For the past five years Deborah Foye, Nutrition Services 
Coordinator for Nay Ah Shing Schools, has led the charge by 
writing grants, soliciting donors, coordinating care and seek- 
ing volunteers for the school's garden. 

But it's not been a one-person effort. The Band's Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources has built raised garden beds. Chil- 
dren from the Band's early childhood development program 
have helped care for the garden during the summer. Students 
at Nay Ah Shing have helped plant, weed and water the garden. 

"The garden has been well-supported by the school and the 
community," said Deb. "And it's all for the kids. They get to eat 
foods they've never tried, they get to learn how to start and 
maintain a garden and they learn about eating healthy." 

The food grown in this year's garden will be shared with the 
tots in the early education program and used in the school's 
summer meal program. Those who participate in Neigann 
(formerly the Boy's and Girl's Club) will get to sample some of 
the delights. 

In mid-June the first ripe strawberries were harvested and 
there's plenty more to come, Deborah said. Some of the other 


edibles that are in the garden are raspberries, tomatoes, zucchi- 
ni, squash, onions, watermelon, cantaloupe, pumpkins, beets, 
carrots, lettuce and hot and sweet peppers. Three 20x20 grow- 
ing spaces and one 5x20 space make up the school's garden. 

There's also a lovely grape arbor with grape vines growing 
on a trellis. "Maybe if we get enough grapes, we'll make grape 
jelly," Deborah said. 

"We're also trying gourds this year for the first time. The art 
teacher wants to use them for projects with students next year, 
so we'll see how they grow," Deborah added. 

For the third year, Keith Nentle, owner of Aitkin Dairy, has 
donated funds to be used for the garden. The school also re- 
ceived a $400 Farm to School grant from the Minnesota De- 
partment of Agriculture's Minnesota Agriculture in the Class- 
room Foundation. 

Deborah said she plans to use the Farm to School grant 
to purchase a rain barrel and supplies for the next round 
of planting. 

"The kids get so excited about the garden," she said. "They 
love to plant the seeds and watch them grow." 

Plus, they get to visit the sunflower house, a small paved 
area that is surrounded by big bright sunflowers that serve as 
walls. They can also play in the cucumber tunnel — a plastic 
structure that is covered by the vegetable. 



Deborah Foye helps a student plant seeds 


Deborah's one major disappointment about the garden is 
that for each of the years it's been in existence, vandals have 
destroyed parts of it. 

"It's heartbreaking to the children when they see it's been 
vandalized," said Deborah. "They take such pride in what they 
are doing with the garden that it makes them sad when it's 
damaged by others." 


Gikinoo'amawind Anishinaabe Abinoojiinh 

Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 



It's about the obstacles regarding 
Ojibwe language acquisition in 
anishinaabe children who are already 
fluent in English. 


Mii azhigwa niizho-biboonagakapii gaa- 
maajitaayaang gikinoo'amawangidwaa ingiw abinoojiinyag 
imaa Miskwaanakwad gikinoo'amaadiiwigamigong. Gaawiin 
igo gii-wenipanisinoon wii-gikinoo'amawangidwaa. Ishke 
gayat ingiw abinoojiinyag chimookomaaning i'iw akeyaa 
gii-izhi-inendamoog odinendamowiniwaang. Zanagad dash 
i'iw wii-ni-nanaa'isidooyaang i'iw anishinaabeng akeyaa 
da-izhi-naanaagadawendamowaad. Mii i'iw zenagak 
wenjida noomaya-go inendaagwad gii-ni-gikendamaang i'iw 
Ojibwemowin miinawaa gaabige ani-gikinoo'amaageyaang 
i'iwgidinwewininaan. 

Bebakaan inaadiziwag ingiw abinoojiinyag. Gaawiin eta-go 
bezhigwaning akeyaa gakina da-gikinoo'amawaasiiwag. Booch 
bebezhig ingiw abinoojiinyag da-nanda-waabanjigaadenig 
i'iw akeyaa da-izhi-wenipaniziwaad weweni igo da- 
nisidotamowaad i'iw akeyaa da-nanaa'isidoowaad ezhi- 
misawendamowaad miinawaa eni-izhichigewaad. 

Mii-go apane nanda-waabandamaang i'iw bebezhig ingiw 
abinoojiinyag ge-ni-izhichigewaad zakab imaa biinjina da-izhi- 
ayaawaad, gegoo migwanaadizing da-izhi-ayaasigwaa. Ishke 
imaa ninaadamawaanaanig da-mino-wiiji'aawaad owiiji- 


gikinoo'amaaganiwaan; gego da-zazaagitamawaasiwaawaan 
gegoo waaji'aawaajin, i'iw akeyaa gaye ge-izhi- 
gagwedwewaad da-naadamawindwaa da-wiidookawindwaa 
giishpin ani-zanagendamowaad gegoo. Gego imaa da-wii- 
ayaamagasinini imaa ge-gagwaadagi'igowaad biinjina. Ishke 
dash da-ni-mikamaang zakab da-izhi-ayaawaad bebezhig 
ingiw abinoojiinyag, mii dash imaa ge-onjikaamagadinig 
da-ni-wawiingeziwaad miinawaa da-minwiiwaad da- 
gikendamowaad ezhi-gikinoo'amawindwaa. Mii gaye 
imaa ge-onjikaamagadinig da-wenda-minwendamowaad 
gikinoo'amaagoziwaad. Mii imaa ge-onjikaamagadinig da- 
minosewaad oniigaaniimiwaang. 

Niizhing i'iw akeyaa da-ni-gikinoo'amawangidwaa, booch 
i'iw da-gikendamowaad i'iw da-nitaa-agindaasowaad 
da-gikendamowaad iniw asigibii'iganan naa gaye anooj 
da-gikinoo'amawindwaa gakina-go ingiw abinoojiinyag 
misawaa-go aaniindi baa-gikinoo'amawindwaa. Mii 
dash iwedi bezhig ge-gikinoo'amawangidwaa booch i'iw 
anishinaabeng akeyaa da-naanaagadawendamowaad, mii iw 
mesawendamawangidwaa. Mii iw booch da-waabanjigaadeg 
i'iw akeyaa ge-ni-izhichigewaad ingiw abinoojiinyag zakab 
biinjina da-izhi-ayaawaad. 

Azhigwa dash ani-waabandamaang gashki'ewiziyaang i'iw 
niizhing akeyaa gikinoo'amaageyaang ani-naadamaagod a'aw 
abinoojiinh, mii imaa wenjikaamagakminawaanigwendamaang 
gikinoo'amaageyaang. 


Ishke dabwaa-ayaamagakiniwgikinoo'amaadiiwigamigoon 
imaa bizhishig a'aw Anishinaabe gii-ayaad, gii-gagwaadagizi 
a'aw Anishinaabe aana-wii-gikinoo'amaagozid iniw 
gikinoo'amaadiwigamigoon gaa-ayaamagakin. Gii- 

bangiiwagizi a'aw Anishinaabe imaa gaa-izhaad, nawaj 
gii-nebowawagiziwan iniw chimookomaanensan gaa- 
gikinoo'amaagozinijinimaa. Ishkedashingiwchimookomaanag 
geget chi-apiitenindizowag. Mii dash imaa wenjikaamagak 
aanawenimaawaad bakaan enaazonijin. Mii dash gii- 
aanawenimaawaad gii-goopidenimaawaad iniw Anishinaaben. 

Ishke dash mii a'aw Anishinaabe gaa-onji-mino- 
gikinoo'amaagozisig megwe-chimookomaaning. Mii 

eta-go chimookomaaning akeyaa enendang gaa-izhi- 
gikinoo'amaageng, gaawiin gegoo anishinaabewang gii- 
tazhinjigaadesinoon. Ishke imaa ani-wawiingezipan imaa 
iniw gikinoo'amaadiwigamigoon, mii-go da-gii-wanitoopan 
i'iw Anishinaabeng akeyaa da-inendang. Mii iw ge-gii-ni- 
izhiwebizipan da-gii-ni-wanitoopan i'iwanishinaabewid. 

Ishke mii iw ge-naadamaagod a'aw Anishinaabe ani-aabiji- 
ayaamagakanishinaabe-gikinoo'amaadiwigamigoon. Mii imaa 
da-gikinoo'amaageng ge-naadamaagod a'aw Anishinaabe 
da-ni-gikinoo'amaageng gaa-izhi-miinigoowiziyang akeyaa 
ge-izhi-bimiwidooyang bimaadiziyang miinawaa gaa- 
izhi-miinigoowiziyang da-inweyang. Gaawiin onjida gigii- 
miinigoowizisiimin i'iw akeyaa da-inaadiziyang. 
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To Honor and Never Forget 

Sandy Lake Tragedy commemoration to be held July 30 


Deborah Locke staff writer 

For most of you reading this today, the Mille Lacs Reservation, 
or the place you call home, exists in large part because of the 
ultimate sacrifice paid by your relatives in 1850. 

Late in July of this year, the annual commemoration to 
honor that sacrifice will take place at the Sandy Lake camp- 
grounds near the Mikwendaagoziwag ("We Remember 
Them") Memorial. 

"The day gives us a chance to remember, to honor, and to 
meet our Ojibwe relatives," said Brad Kalk, Executive Director 
with the Band's Department of Natural Resources. 

"The first time I went it really humbled me," he said. "It puts 
the past in perspective and helps each of us remember in our 
own personal way the relatives who ensured we would have 
a homeland." 

Those relatives from Wisconsin and Michigan numbered in 
the thousands in 1 850. At that time, they gathered at Madeline 
Island (then called LaPointe) for annuity payments in the fall of 
each year. Minnesota was not a state at that time, and Alexan- 
der Ramsey served as the territorial governor. 

Ramsey and others wanted the Ojibwe to settle at Sandy 
Lake, which would free up land sought by non-Indians. Also, 
the move would enrich the Minnesota territory if the Ojibwe 
spent their annuity money on trader goods here rather than in 
neighboring territories. 

So a decision was made by President Zachary Taylor and 
territorial officials to move the annuity payment location to 
Sandy Lake. Up to 5,000 Ojibwe made the 285-mile trip by ca- 
noe in the late fall of 1850. 

Brad summarized the outcome this way: "They showed 
up," he said. "The government did not show up." There was 
no food and before long, illness took hold. Winter set in early 
that year, and the young and elderly began to weaken. In De- 
cember a small amount of food arrived with part of the annuity 
payments. Much of the food was spoiled. About 150 people 
died at the lake site, and another 250 died on the difficult trek 


through snow back to the Wisconsin territory. Those who did 
return vowed to never leave their homelands again. 

News of the federal government's treatment of the Ojib- 
we spread throughout the country; many non-Indians were 
outraged and opposed efforts to remove Indians westward. 
Ojibwe Chief Buffalo fought for permanent reservations in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, as detailed in the 1854 
Treaty of La Pointe. Unlike other Indian nations throughout the 
U.S., the Ojibwe remained in their traditional territories. That 
firm resolve stemmed from the horrors that occurred at Sandy 
Lake. In their way, the people were saying never again would 
such a tragedy occur. 

The irony is this: if the group had survived its first winter 
at Sandy Lake and remained there, today's reservation system 
would not exist. Under the 1 854 Treaty of La Pointe, these res- 
ervations were established: Grand Portage; Fond du Lac; Red 
Cliff; Lac Courte Oreilles; Bad River, Lac Vieux Desert, L'Anse; 
Ontonagon; and Lac du Flambeau. The following year, by the 
Treaty of Washington (1855), the government created addition- 
al reservations: Leech Lake; Cass Lake; Lake Winnibigoshish; 
Sandy Lake; Pokegama Lake; Rabbit Lake; Gull Lake; and Mille 
Lacs Lake reservations. 

"It is a tragedy that so many died," said Sue Erickson, di- 
rector of public information with the Great Lakes Indian Fish 
& Wildlife Commission. "But those who survived brought 
a stability to generations after them through their determi- 
nation not to be moved again." GLIFWC is hosting the July 
commemorative event. 

The day starts with a canoe trip across the lake that takes 
from two to three hours, followed by a pipe ceremony near the 
memorial and a feast. The memorial was designed and paid 
for by 12 Ojibwe bands including Mille Lacs, Grand Portage, 
Leech Lake, Fond du Lac, Bad River, LCO, Lac du Flambeau and 
Red Cliff. 

"The whole region of Ojibwe suffered a loss," Brad said. 



The Sandy Lake Memorial. Photo published courtesy 
of the GLIFWC. 


"When you go to the memorial you'll see people from Fond 
du Lac, Bad River, LCO, everywhere there are Ojibwe. You see 
them and know that we are all related, we are all Ojibwe." 

Information from the GLIFWC website is included in this story. 


Sandy Lake 
Commemoration 

Wednesday, July 30, 2014 

Sandy Lake Campground/Memorial area, on U.S. 

Hwy. 65 

9 a.m.-11 a.m.: Canoe trip; non-canoe paddlers 
can wait in campground area to visit and await 
return of canoes. 

Around noon: ceremony, followed by a feast of 
traditional and picnic foods. 

What to bring: Powwow gear, chairs, blankets, 
coolers with beverages, and sun screen. 


3 rd Annual Bradley Roache, Sr. Memorial Golf Tournament 

Krista Roache Klug Contributing Writer Ryan O'Brien Photographer 



2013 1 st Place Team (L-R): Jayson Churchill, Ryan 
O'Brien, Cody Sikkink, and Bobby Anderson. 


The family of Brad Roache is hosting the 3 rd Annual Bradley 
Roache, Sr. Memorial Golf Tournament on Saturday, July 26, at 


Eagle Trace Golf Course in Clearwater, Minnesota. 

Proceeds from the tournament will go toward the Bradley 
Roache, Sr. Memorial Scholarship Fund. Brad passed away on 
November 20, 2011. Brad really enjoyed the game of golf. To 
honor our father we thought what better way than to host a 
golf tournament in which we could do something good and also 
give back to the community. That is when we decided to create 
the scholarship fund. Last year, just over $7,000 was raised! 
Money from the tournaments will be awarded to Native Ameri- 
cans pursuing degrees in law enforcement and criminal justice. 

A Mille Lacs Band member, Brad dedicated his life to 
public safety. He served on the Minneapolis Police Depart- 
ment for 24 years and was active on the homicide/robbery 
unit and the emergency response unit. After Brad retired, he 
served the Mille Lacs Band as the director of public safety 


and the Corporate Commission's corporate director of security 
and surveillance. 

Education was also important to Brad; he believed it was 
never too late to go back to school. In fact, he graduated from 
St. Mary's University with a bachelor's degree in police science 
in 2009. 

The golf tournament is a four-person scramble. The reg- 
istration fee is $100 per person for teams of four. The tour- 
nament will also have prizes, a silent auction, and on-course 
games. The winners of the tournament will be recognized. 

For more information on the tournament or the scholarship , 
contact Krista Roache Klug at 320-224-7061 or e-mail 

brmemorialgolf@hotmail. com. 
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DISTRICT 3 


Lake Lena Softball Teams 
a Hit at Tournament 

The men's and women's Lake Lena softball teams 
both had success at the Mid Summer Classic 
Softball Tournament in Pine City on June 7-8. 

The women's team took 1 st place after winning all 
four games they played. The men's team took 3 rd 
place in their tournament. 

Congratulations to both teams on 
their accomplishments! 



Standing (L-R): Shannon Garbow, Sirena 
Rydel, Vanessa Gibbs, Mariana Staples, 
and Jari LaSarge. Middle (L-R): Monica 
Benjamin, Angela Matrious, and Shawna 
Matrious. Kneeling (L-R): Shayla Livingston, 
Summer Robertson, Oleia St. John, and 
Pennie Roberston. Not pictured: Maria 
Knowlen and Kate Davis. 



Back row (L-R): Shawn Stevens, Eli Staples, 
Matt Hatfield, Tony Benjamin, Jullian Audie, 
and Lionel Richey. Kneeling (L-R): Alex 
Hopkins, Reuben Staples-Gibbs, Cayman 
Audie, and B.J. Livingston. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The August issue deadline is July 15. 


Prayers and Goosebumps 

MHS hosts Ojibwe/Dakota gathering at Dist. 1 in May 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 



A group of people gather at Lake Ogechie 


A few Dakota women walked away from the group at the old 
Isanti village on Lake Ogechie, came together and spoke and 
then quietly offered Victor Perry some tobacco. 

Vic called all the Dakota, Ojibwe and others to an area 
where you can see a long distance down the lake in either 
direction. He said the women felt sadness from their ances- 
tors who were buried at that site because in modern times, 
the area was used as a tourist campsite. The ancestors still 
felt badly about vehicles driving over the burial grounds, and 
other disturbances. 

The ancestors heard Victor's 
words as he prayed for them, he 
said later. He prayed for all the 
people at the lakeshore that day. 

Bowed heads lifted at the end 
of the prayer, handshakes took 
place, and warmth seemed to re- 
turn to the air. 

The bus trip to Lake Ogechie 
at Kathio State Park was part of 
a "roundtable" gathering orga- 
nized by the Minnesota Historical 
Society for about 80 Ojibwe and 
Dakota on May 21-22, 2014. The 
purpose of the roundtable was 
to learn more about each other's 
shared history and to continue 
with the roundtable format estab- 
lished with the Dakota by MHS. 

"We saw this as an opportunity to build on our relationship 
with the Dakota and expand and include the Ojibwe since they 
share history at this site," said Andrea Kajer, Deputy Director 
for External Relations at MHS. The roundtables originated in 
2011 when staff at the Historical Society realized they need- 
ed Dakota people as resources in telling the story of the 1862 
U.S. -Dakota War. 

On a chilly but bright May morning, the Dakota served as 
advisors again, relaying their past while making connections 
with Ojibwe from throughout Minnesota. In attendance were 
Ojibwe from Mille Lacs, White Earth, Fond du Lac, Leech Lake, 
Turtle Mountain, Red Lake and the Bois Fort reservations. The 
Dakota came from Montana, North and South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka and Minnesota. 

Topics included a history of the Big Drum (Joe Nayquonabe), 
American Indian genealogy (Tamara St. John), the Dakota P0W 


letters written from a Daven- 
port, Iowa prison following the 
1862 war (Dr. Clifford Canku), 
and tribal preservation work 
(Natalie Weyaus and Kade 
Ferris). MLB Education Com- 
missioner Suzanne Wise gave 
the welcoming remarks. 

In his presentation, arche- 
ologist Kade Ferris from Tur- 
tle Mountain reported on the 
meaning of stone formations 
found in a North Dakota coun- 
ty. One series of stones formed 
the outline of a thunderbird. 

In past decades archeol- 
ogists merely destroyed arti- 
facts and areas in their search 
for the past, Kade said. Today 
they can be criticized for re- 
vealing only a part of the story 
from an important secular or sacred site, without attempting 
to interpret what they find and learn from it. Effective arche- 
ologists learn from the past and how the sacred and secular 
interconnect, he said. 

Kade's presentation struck a chord with MLB member 
Alicia Skinaway, who was amazed at the work that revealed 
evidence of Ojibwe beliefs and ceremonies so distant from 
Minnesota. She was also impressed with Dr. Clifford Canku's 
presentation on the prisoner letters (see accompanying story). 

The two days of making connections and learning each 
other's history also meant a 
great deal to Lisa Yankton, who 
is enrolled with the Spirit Lake 
(Sisseton Wahpeton) tribe in 
North Dakota. 

"We built stronger bonds and 
came to a better understanding of 
each other," she said in a phone 
interview. "It was fascinating to 
hear the stories and learn the 
way everyone is related. It was a 
wonderful gathering." 

Victor Perry, who gave the 
Lake Ogechie prayer and is en- 
rolled with the Fort Peck Assini- 
boine and Sioux Tribe, echoed 
Lisa's sentiments. He said he 
has always believed there is 
strength in numbers, that if people are united, they can 
achieve anything. 

"United we stand, and that is what happened those two 
days in Minnesota," he said. "I had a dream that I went back 
to dance, back to Minnesota where my ancestors lived." 

He said the best part of the trip was saying the prayer at 
Lake Ogechie. 

"That was touching," he said. "Their relatives are still there 
near the lake, the women could see that. I'll never forget that. 
Now I'm kinda getting old but I want to dance there, dance for 
enjoyment and show that the circle is complete." 

At one point during the roundtable, Vic sat next to Dr. Clif- 
ford Canku for the first time. 

"I felt he was a good man before we talked and it turned out 
we have a lot of relations in common," he said. 

"I got goosebumps. I always get goosebumps when some- 
thing special happens." 


"We saw this as an 
opportunity to build on our 
relationship with the Dakota 
and expand and include the 
Ojibwe since they share 
history at this site." 

-Andrea Kajer, Deputy Director for 
External Relations at MHS 
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Genealogy: Why It's Important to Know 
Who You Come From 


Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 

Tamara St. John said that family means everything to Native 
Americans. When you meet someone, the first thing they want 
to know is who your family is. They understand you better once 
they know who you come from. 

For years Tamara has worked as a genealogist for the Sis- 
seton Wahpeton Oyate in Sisseton, South Dakota. She also 
does other kinds of historic preservation for the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office. Tamara spoke about her work at the May 
Ojibwe/Dakota roundtable held at the Grand Casino Hotel 
Mille Lacs. 

She said that many native communities already have a 
member who informally keeps track of who is related to whom. 
They may not use a computer or library, but they know who 
lives where and how each person fits in. 

The power of genealogy became clear to Tamara after a 
friend's sister died. Tamara and her friend decided to do re- 
search and learn her family tree. "We found many incredible 
stories," she said. "We found a Ho Chunk relative with the 
same name in the Ho Chunk language as her childhood nick- 
name. She learned she is part of a large family of survivors 
who went through a lot." 

Some people seeking family information are "lost birds," or 
adoptees who were raised from infancy by non-native families. 
They are very focused on recreating a family tree while learn- 


ing culture and history. 

Genealogy plays a big 
part in connecting these 
adults to their roots. 

They learn birth orders 
or why a certain faction 
of the family suddenly 
upped and moved during 
a particular decade. 

Yet challenges al- 
ways exist. Many na- 
tives were re-named by 
Indian agents which split 
families into random groupings. For example, a woman named 
Emma To was named Emma Toe on the rolls. "To" means 
"blue," so her name should have been Emma Blue, not Emma 
Toe. A man's last name meant duck in Dakota, but he was re- 
named "Swan." 

Tamara said that the toughest kind of question she gets is 
this: My grandma said her dad was a Native American and 
how do I find out about him? The easy answer is to start with 
the names, and look at the areas where people were settled at 
that time. It is unlikely that so vague a request will result in an 
answer, but the question is worth asking. 



Tamara St. John 


A Translation and a Plug for Knowledge 

Dr. Clifford Canku and the Dakota prisoner letters 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 


Recently retired college professor Dr. Clifford Canku helped 
translate 50 letters from Dakota prisoners into English. The 
translated letter now appear in a book, The Dakota Prisoner of 
War Letters (2013, Minnesota Historical Society Press). 

As many as 270 Dakota 
men were sent to prison in 
Davenport, Iowa, following 
the Dakota War of 1 862. Many 
died while imprisoned, and 
many wrote letters to loved 
ones. . Originally forwarded 
by the Rev. Stephen Riggs 
and now in faded pencil and 
frail condition, the letters 
were stored at the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 

In a presentation at the 
May 2014 Roundtable of Ojib- 
we and Dakota held at the 
Grand Casino Mille Lacs Hotel, 

Dr. Canku spoke of his per- 
sonal journey with the letters 
and a visit to a sweat lodge to 
receive permission to trans- 
late the letters. As the project 
unfolded, he saw the way lan- 
guage is a living, breathing entity that changes over time. Once 
the translations started, someone suggested the sentences be 
edited into formal English. 

"We said no, the spirits would not want that," Dr. Canku 
told the audience. "We don't change what God created. We 
think we are doing things ourselves, but the Creator makes 
things happen, not us." 


A few of the translated sentences are these: "My relative 
write me a letter I would like that very much." "God is most 
great and good and I always think this way." "We hear bad 
news the women are pitiful and scared." "Those of us laying 
here are getting few." 

Dr Canku said he sometimes 
receives correspondence from 
readers of the book. One young 
woman said she was surprised in 
reading the letters that little ran- 
cor came through. "Why weren't 
they bitter?" she asked. 

"I wonder a lot about that 
myself," Dr. Canku said. "I wrote 
to her that a lot of knowledge is 
beyond our ability to understand. 
Some innocent Dakota were 
hanged (in Mankato, December 
1862). I told her that I can only 
speak for myself and say I feel 
happy, not bitter. The spirits out 
there look down on us and ask 
'are we remembered?' Yes, they 
are. I want them to be proud of 
who I am. I am still Dakota." 

He added that knowledge ex- 
ists among the Dakota and in the European American educa- 
tion system. He thinks it is important to be proficient in both. 

"To be successful, we should be like a tree and nourish the 
root of who we are, Dakota or Ojibwe" he said. 


DAKOTA 

letters 



Dr. Clifford Canku 


Nay Ah Shing School 
Summer Food 
Service Program 

Nay Ah Shing School is participating in the Summer 
Food Service Program. Meals will be provided to 
all children without charge and meet nutritional 
standards established by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA). 

Days of Operation 

Now-August 1 5 (closed on July 4) 

Breakfast: 8:00 a. m -9:30 a.m. 

Lunch: 11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 

Adults can purchase breakfast for $3.00, and lunch 
can be purchased for $4.00. 

For more information visit: millelacsband.com/ 
resources/public-notices-updates/ 


Leaders in Nature 

Thanks to funding from the First Nations 
Development Institute and the Otto Bremer 
Foundation Mille Lacs Band youth will have an 
opportunity to learn about natural resources and 
become stewards for preservation. 

The $20,000 grant came from the foundation and 
was designed for the purpose of asset-building 
in Indian Country. The First Nations Development 
Institute, based in Longmont Colorado, awarded 
the funds to the Band's Department of Natural 
Resources to develop a mentorship program for 
youth. Through the program, young people will 
learn more about natural resources and 
environmental studies. 

The money has also been used to train 50 Band 
employees in basic mentorship techniques, to 
train six DNR staff and a science teacher at Nay 
Ah Shing. The group learned about Project Wet 
Activities, a water resource program that teaches 
youth about water resources. The class was taught 
by the Minnesota Department of Natural Resources. 

For two weeks this summer, the Band's natural 
resources department will employ a youth intern to 
learn about wildlife biology, air and water quality, 
cultural preservation, environmental science and 
forestry and land management. 

Leaders in the Band's DNR department said they are 
grateful to the Otto Bremer Foundation and the First 
Nations Development Institute for providing the 
funding opportunity to train youth and provide them 
knowledge to manage and protect the land. 


Are you an Elder or do 
you know an Elder who 
has a story to tell? 

The Inaajimowin is looking for Elder 
stories for upcoming issues. 

Send your name, contact information, 
and a brief description of the Elder you 
would like to feature to Andy McPartland 

at andy@redcircleaqency.com or call 
612 - 248 - 2051 . 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy July 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Robert Duane Anderson 
David Niib Aubid 
Cynthia Pauline Backora 
Darline Ann Barbour 
MaryAnn Sophia Belgarde 
James Oliver Benjamin 
Roberta Joy Benjamin 
Donna Marie Boodoo 
Lewelyn Gene Boyd 
Kevin Scott Churchill 
Randall Clark 
Gary Lee Davis 
Martha Kathrine Davis 
Brian DeSantis 
George James Dorr, Jr. 

Rosella Marie Eagle 
Vernon Melvin Frye 
Donna Lou Gilmore 
Karen Harrington 
Caylen Jansen 
Lawrence Gene Johnson 
Loretta Ruth Kalk 
Debra Ann Kamimura 
Dixie Marie Kamimura 
Judith Joan Kanassatega 
Vivian Roxanne Kegg 
Richard Joseph Keller 
Deborah Jean Kersting 
Darlene Ann LaFave 
Bonita Marie Lucas 
Virginia Mann 
Lucille Ann Merrill 
Meskwanakwad 
Jo Ann Mitchell 
Letitia Mitchell 
Carol Jean Nickaboine 
Debra Ann Olson 
Joseph Vincent Pewaush 
Steven Edward Premo 
Daryl Alan Quaderer 
Elfreda M. Sam 
Valerie Jayne Shingobe 
Alicia Lydia Skinaway 


Geraldine Ellen Skinaway 
Loretta June Smith 
Andrew Felix St. Clair 
Ruth Anne St. John 
Patricia Louise Thomas 
Jolette Marie Zapf 

Happy July Birthdays: 

Happy 6 th Birthday 
Memengwaa on 7/1 from 
Mom, Ian, Ceddy B, Fabes, 
Remigio (Javi), and Baby Lewis. 

• Happy Birthday Nicole 
on 7/2 from Karen, Brad, Sr., 
Sharon, Ravin & Mels, Tracy & 
kids, Nicole & boys, Shelby & 
Boyds, Valerie & Kids, Rachel & 
Waylon, Brad, Jr. & Kids, Jay & 
kids, Randi, and Bruce & girls. 

• Happy Birthday Uncle Dal 
on 7/2 with love from Destanie, 
Jordan, and Shyla. • Happy 
Birthday to my great-nephew 
Quentin Reginald Garbow, 
Jr. (aka Little Q aka Popeye) 

on 7/4 from Uncs. • Happy 
5 th Birthday Daymon Fronco 
on 7/4 with love from Mom, 
Chey, Selena, Ling Ling, Dante, 
Maysun, Shawsha, Soul, Grama 
Vera, DeaLayna, Stone, Derek, 
Frankie, Zion, Auntie Rae, Uncle 
Joe, Simone, Donny, Joey, 
Sheila, Simon, Jim, and Bruce. 

• Happy Birthday Sonny Bono 
on 7/5, love Auntie Barb, Boy, 
and Bunny. • Happy Birthday 
Nick Rosayon 7/7 from 
Rachel and Waylon. • Happy 
Birthday Deanna on 7/8 from 
Rachel and Waylon. • Happy 
Birthday Boy on 7/9, love Mom, 
Bunny, Ian, and Ceddy Bear. 

• Happy 13 th Birthday Dezy 
Gordon on 7/9, love Auntie 
Barb, and cousins. • Happy 


Birthday Chase Nickaboine 

on 7/1 0 from your mom Dana 
and brother Chance. • Happy 
Birthday Myrah Belle on 7/12 
from Antie Rae and Waylon. 

• Happy Birthday Marissa on 
7/12 from Waylon and Rachel. 

• Happy Birthday Max Dean 
on 7/12 from Daddy, Mommy, 
CJ, Jordon, Aidan, Arielle & 
family, Tony & kids, Tracy, Jarv, 
Karen, Sharon, Ravin, Mels, 
Mick & Family, Val & kids, 

Brad & kids, Jay & kids, Randi, 
Bruce & girls, Rachel & Waylon, 
Nicole & boys, Adrian & kids, 
and Adriana & Alayah. • Happy 
Birthday Lorretta (Ettass) Sam 
on 7/12, love Barbara Jo. • 
Happy Birthday Karen on 7/13 
from Brad, Sr., Sharon, Ravin 

& Mels, Tracy & kids, Nicole & 
boys, Shelby & Boyds, Valerie & 
Kids, Rachel & Waylon, Brad, Jr. 
& Kids, Jay & kids, Randi, and 
Bruce & girls. • Happy Birthday 
Maya Gloria Jean Weyaus 
on 7/1 3, love Twyla, Michael, 
and Uncle Jimmy. • Happy 
Birthday PurrWhit on 7/14 
from Antie Rae and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Erica Garbow 
on 7/15 love Mom, Pops, Cedez, 
and your brothers and sisters. 

• Happy Birthday Kisses on 
7/19 from Waylon and Rachel. 

• Happy Birthday Tehlisse on 
7/19 from Grandma Deanna. 

• Happy Birthday We'eh Bert 
on 7/19, love Maria Kaylyn. 

• Happy Birthday Sheldon 
Garbow on 7/1 9, love Mom, 
Pops, Cedez, and your brothers 
and sisters. • Happy Birthday 
Uncle Bert on 7/1 9 from 
Hayde, Cayl, and Kc. • Happy 

1 1 th Birthday Cedric on 7/20 


from Mom, Ian, Memengwaa, 
Fabes, Remigio (Javi), and Baby 
Lewis. • Happy Birthday Chey, 
Sr. on 7/20 from Mary, Selena, 
Jordan, CJ, Dante, William, 
Maysun, Shawsha, Raquil, 

Soul, Nikkia, and Daymon. • 
Happy 11 th Birthday Ceddy 
Bear on 7/20, love Grandma 
Barb, Dad, and Uncle Bunny. • 
Happy Birthday Sissy on 7/21 , 
love your brothers and sissys. 

• Happy Birthday Rachel 
on 7/21 from Babe. • Happy 
Birthday Cilia Marie on 7/22, 
love Auntie Barb and cousins. 

• Happy 2 nd Birthday Remigio 
(Javi) on 7/23 from Mom, Ian, 
Cedric, Memengwaa, Fabes, 
and Baby Lewis. • Happy 
Birthday Mom on 7/23 with 
love from Jordan, Destanie, 
and Shyla. • Happy Birthday 
Alii Nickaboine on 7/24 from 
Sissy Erkle and Maria Kaylyn. 

• Happy Birthday Jordan on 
7/25 from Daddy, CJ, Max, 
Aidan, Tony & kids, Arielle & 
family, Rachel, and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Oguy on 7/29 
from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy Birthday Asia Boyd 
on 7/29, love Mama, Papa, 
and Cedez. • Happy Birthday 
sissy Asia on 7/29 from 
your sissys Erica, Penny, Jodi, 
Aaralyn, and your brothers 
Levi, Levin, Wade, Sean, 
Sheldon, and Grant. • Happy 
Birthday Asia Boyd on 7/29 
from your best friend Hayden 
Lynnae, Sissy Kc, Cayleigh, and 
Maria. • Happy 12 th Birthday 
Nettie Poo on 7/31 from 
Grama Vera, DeaLayna, Stone, 
Derek, Frankie, Zion, Mary, 
Chey, Selena, Dante, Maysun, 


Shawsha, Soul, Daymon, 

Brynlee, dad, Rachel, Joe, 
Simone, Donny, Joey, Sheila, 
Simon, and Bruce. • Happy 16 th 
Birthday Kyrah Thompson on 
7/31 ! We love you, from Dad 
and Mom! • Happy 7 th birthday, 
Dallas Downey! Happy 19 th 
birthday, Jessica Stewart! 

Love you both very much — The 
Stewart/Downey Crew 

Happy Belated 
Birthdays: 

Happy Belated 20 th Birthday 

Matthew Mitchell on 6/24 
from your We'eh Maria Kaylyn 
and Erkle. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations to Joseph 
John DeMarsh on making a 
4.0 GPA while attending his first 
semester at Anoka Hennepin 
Community College. We are 
so very proud of you and know 
that you will continue to be 
successful. Way to go Joey! 

Love you tons, Grandma Olson 
and all your family. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-372-4612. 

The deadline for the August 
issue is July 15. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum July 

We Are Anishinaabe: Our Migration Journey 
Saturday, July 12 or Saturday, July 26 
Time: 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 

Fee: $8 adults, $7 seniors and college students, $6 children (ages 6-17; free for children age 5 
and under), free for MNHS members 

According to oral tradition, ancestors of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe moved westward from the 
Atlantic coast of North America. By the mid-1 700s they had established themselves in the region 
around Mille Lacs lake. Discover the origins of Ojibwe people in Minnesota in this 30-minute 
discussion and explore stories, values, and traditions that traveled with them and remain today. 


Events 

Applique Porcupine Quill Workshop 

Saturday, July 19 and Sunday, July 20 

Time: Noon-4 p.m. Saturday and 10 a.m-2 p.m. Sunday 

Fee: $60/$55 for MNHS members; additional supply fee of $1 5 

Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, call 320-532-3632 

Learn to apply porcupine quills using the applique method, which applies quills directly to craft 

material, birch bark and leather. A light lunch and refreshments will be provided. A minimum of 

5 participants is required. Children under 18 must by accompanied by an adult. Discount hotel 

rooms available on Saturday night for workshop participants at Grand Casino Mille Lacs. 
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JULY CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

I Thursday 1 

1 Friday 1 




n * 




Saturday 



15 


16 


17 


18 


Sons of Tradition 

8 a.m -5 p.m. 
Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs 
See page 16 for 
more information 


Sons of Tradition 

8 a.m -5 p.m. 
Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs 

Chiminsing Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


Sons of Tradition 

8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs 

All District 
Elder Meeting 

11:30 a.m. 

Mille Lacs ALU 
(District I) 


Sons of Tradition 

8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs 


20 


Applique Porcupine 
Quill Workshop 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 



24 


Family Meal Night 

5:30 p.m. 

District III 
Community Center 


12 


We Are 

Anishinaabe: Our 
Migration Journey 

1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


19 


Applique Porcupine 
Quill Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 



26 


We Are 

Anishinaabe: Our 
Migration Journey 

1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 

Bradley Roache, Sr. 

Memorial 

Golf Tournament 

Eagle Trace 
Golf Course 
See page 11 for 
more information 


27 


28 


29 


30 

31 

Sandy Lake 

Urban Area 

Commemoration 

Community Meeting 

9 a.m. 

5:30 p.m. 

Sandy Lake 

All Nations 

See page 11 for 

Indian Church 

more information 

District ll-A 

Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 

Community Center 


Want your event here? 

Email andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 
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Elder Services 

Sign up for Mille Lacs Powwow will be available on July 1, 
2014 at the Assisted Living Unit in East Lake, Hinckley and at 
the Community Center in the Lake Lena area, and at the Urban 
office. Rooms are for Mille Lacs Band Elders, their spouses and 
significant others only. 

Should you have any questions please contact Denise Sargent 
at 320-532-7854 or Doreen Mitchell at 320-532-7532. 

Community Support/Elder Services 
Program would like to welcome 
Rodney Berg as the new Elder Energy 
Support Technician. 

Rodney is now retired from the United 
States Navy, after serving his country for 20 Years, Rodney is 
dedicating his time to his family, and working for the Mille Lacs 
Band. He is currently working on a Bachelors in Psychology 
Substance Abuse and has his Associates Degree in Business 
Management Human Resources. 

Public Health Department 

Changes in District III: Public Health in collaboration 
with the NIS Clinic has undertaken some recent changes in 
District 3. The department offices have relocated from the 
Aazhoomog Clinic building to office space at Anishinabe 
Aindiyung, the Hinckley Assisted Living Unit. This includes 
both nursing and transportation offices. This move allows for 
more effective use of department resources, and provides 
nursing services and supervision for the Hinckley ALU clients 
and staff. 

Through this office we will continue to provide Public Health 
services, which include transportation to medical/dental 
appointments along with nursing services. A new addition to 
the D3 team, LPN Kim Leschak, will be providing the 
weekly visits. 

Please feel free to contact us if you need services: 

- Donna Hormillosa, RN, Supervisor, 320-384-0641 

- Kim Leschak, LPN, 320-532-7776, ext: 2407 

- Francine Staples, Transportation, 320-384-0640 

- Connie Taylor, Transportation, 320-384-0640 

Finally, some much-needed changes are happening at the ALU 
itself. With considerable traffic through this building on a daily 
basis, safety and security issues were a concern for the elders 
who reside there. In an effort to address these concerns, the 
front entrance door is now being kept locked. 

- Visitors are being asked to enter at the front entrance 
and to sign in with nursing staff. 


- Visitors are allowed between the hours of 7 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. 

- Faxing of utility bills is available for elders only. 

- Medications may still be picked up as before between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

Brownfield's Program Update 

What is this program? 

Federal Brownfield's funding is granted to States and Tribes 
yearly from the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to help 
develop programs to clean contaminated properties for 
future reuse. 

Where is this funding used? 

- Currently, the Mille Lacs Band Department of Natural 
Resources/Environment is using Federal Brownfield's 
funding to clean-up numerous property acquisitions: 
Ledin, Crow, Paintball, Waste Water Lagoons and Nam- 
macher to name a few. 

- We also used the Federal Brownfield's funding to write 
the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Clean-Up Standards, 
which were ratified by Band Assembly in April 2014. 

Why utilize this program? 

In the past, if there was a property the Mille Lacs Band was 
interested in purchasing, but couldn't due to contamination 
issues, we would walk away. Now, with this program, we 
can not only purchase those properties, but we can also clean 
those properties using Federal grant monies to give us many 
future use opportunities for that property. 

Who can become involved? 

Anyone in the communities is welcome to forward information 
on contaminated properties to the Brownfield's Coordinator, 
Todd Moilanen, by calling 320-515-1903. 

Clean communities are gifts that come from involvement! 

Public Notice of Condemnation 

The Commissioner of Community Development for the Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe hereby gives notice that on the below 
date, a final determination was made to condemn the Home 
located at 40139 US Highway 169, Onamia, MN within the 
Mille Lacs Reservation (formerly occupied by Dennis 
Aldridge) on Tribally owned land described as part of Tract 
#410 TF00035. The Home is a health and safety hazard and 
will be demolished, any land lease or land assignment will be 
automatically cancelled and the land will revert back to the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Indians. 

This determination was made on June 12, 2014. 

For further information, contact: Lisa Johnson, Director of 


Real Estate at 43408 Oodena Drive, Onamia, MN 56359. 

Supplementary information: This notice is published to 
comply with Commissioner Order 1 1 7-00 pursuant to Ordinance 
20-97 Chapter 2 section 4, the Commissioner of Community 
Development has the right to condemn and remove structures 
which a pose a threat to the safety and welfare of the people 
of the Mille Lacs Band. This notice is also given to comply 
with Resolution number 2-72 dated August 25, 1 972, whereas, 
vacancy in excess of three months with no stated intent 
of returning must be considered a violation of not to 
commit to waste any of the improvements through the land 
use agreement. 

Notice of appeal: Any parties claiming to have an interest 
in the above mentioned property will have until July 31 st , 2014 
to appeal the decision of the Commissioner of Community 
Development. The appeal must be in writing requesting for 
review of the action that is claimed to adversely affect the 
interested party making the request. Any appeals received after 
July 31, 2014 will not be considered. In addition, if the claim is 
found to be valid the individual will have to immediately secure 
the structure and will have 30 days to obtain a valid lease and 
bring the structure into compliance with Health and Safety 
Standards AT THEIR COST 

"Sons of Tradition" 

Training Conference 

A "Sons of Tradition" training designed to teach adults ways 
to work with youth in all Mille Lacs Band Districts will be held 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on July 15-18 at the Grand Casino Mille 
Lacs. This will be the fourth training session in the series that 
was developed by White Bison's Wellbriety Training Institute 
from Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The purpose for this prevention education program is providing 
character building that will enable male youth (ages 13-17) to 
create healthy identities for themselves as Native 
American men. 

The hope is that Mille Lacs Band youth will learn how their 
own cultural traditions, spirituality and ceremonies create 
the pathway to meaning in their lives. The sessions include 
lectures, videos and culture-based activities. 

Three other White Bison training sessions, "Daughters of 
Traditions," "Mothers of Tradition" and "Fathers of Tradition," 
were held at Mille Lacs beginning in May. The curriculum for 
each session differs and is designed using traditional teachings 
handed down by Native American Elders in many communities. 

A continental breakfast and lunch will be provided each day. 
There is no fee, but seating is limited. To receive a registration 
form, call Kimberly Sam 320-532-7773 Ext: 2419. 
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Heating, Water, and 

Maintenance Problems? 


During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
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ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
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nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 
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Free Hearing Evaluations 

•f •X* ?: 


Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 

A 


month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 

V 


schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 

A 


$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 

'#■ 


the Circle of Health. 

A 


Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 

To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 

V 

4 J? 


call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 

K 


office at 763-391 -7433. 





ELDER PROFILE: 
STILL HITTING 
HOME RUNS 


RIVAL HOUSE NEW BAND ANISHINAABE 

OPENS FOR ELECTED OFFICIALS IMMERSION 
BUSINESS SWORN IN CAMP 



MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



On July 8, we wished our outgoing elected officials well and 
said Miigwech to them for their service to the Band. We also 
welcomed three new members to the Band Assembly, and I'm 
excited to work with the new Band Assembly and energized 
about what we can accomplish as a team. The entire Band 
government does the best work for Band members when we 
function in cooperation. 

I've been thinking about teamwork a great deal this month. 
While revenue from our businesses fund a portion of Band pro- 
grams, a significant portion of Band government is funded from 
grants and contracts with the federal government and other 
agencies and organizations. The Executive Branch staff and 
Commissioners work hard to identify these funding opportuni- 
ties. Then it is my responsibility as Chief Executive to advocate 
for the funding and "seal the deal," so to speak, which requires 
strong relationships with policy-makers and frequent travel to 
Washington D.C. 

Because we have excellent staff, I've traveled to Washing- 
ton D.C. four times in just the past eight weeks representing 
the Band and advocating for our issues. The results of this 
team approach are significant, most recently including nearly 
a $1.4 million appropriation from the Congress for the waste- 
water treatment facility, and a line item in a congressional bill 
which we hope will lead to the reopening of the Pine Grove 
Leadership Academy. 

The Band Assembly plays a critical role in this team process 
as well. It is their responsibility to appropriate and monitor the 
funds, and to legislate and ensure our government is strong 
and stable. Stability is what funders look for when making 
grants to Indian tribes. And then of course the Judicial Branch 
provides the checks-and-balances, ensuring we are operating 
within the scope of Band law. 

In the spirit of teamwork, this month I'm going to print the 
text of my speech that I gave at the swearing-in ceremony, be- 
cause working together was the primary focus of my remarks. I 
hope all Band members will take a moment to thank our outgo- 
ing elected officials for their service when you see them, and 
support the new members of the Band Assembly as well. By 
coming together as a community, I know we will be success- 
ful in improving our services and opportunities for every Band 
Member to succeed! Miigwech! 

Speech from Inauguration Ceremony 

Aniin, Boozhoo! As Chief Executive, it is my honor to welcome 
everyone to the 2014 Inauguration Ceremony for our new 
elected officials. Today we are here to celebrate public service. 
We commend and thank those who have served the Band, and 
congratulate those who will serve the Band. 

Curt Kalk has served as Speaker of the Assembly for four 
years. This is a very difficult job, and includes huge responsibil- 
ities, which Curt performed well. Curt also has a deep history 
of service to the Band and our country, including his time as 
Commissioner of Natural Resources, and his service in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

Marvin Bruneau served District II for 24 years, which makes 
him the longest serving District Representative in the modern 
history of the Band. Marvin also has a long record of public 
service to the Band and his community in District II and deep 
commitment to public service. 

Diane Gibbs has been an active member of the District III 


community for many years in many roles, including her past 
four years as District Representative. She has a deep love of 
her family and community, which has shown in her commit- 
ment to public service. 

As a Band, we don't show our gratitude to public servants 
enough. So I want us to take this time to thank and acknowl- 
edge the service of these three great Band Members: Curt, 
Marvin, and Diane, Chi Miigwech for all that you have done for 
the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. We are deeply appreciative of 
your commitment to the Band. 

I also congratulate those who are about to become our new- 
est public servants. To incoming Speaker Carolyn Shaw-Beau- 
lieu, District II Representative David Niib Aubid, and District III 
Representative Harry Davis, Miigwech for your willingness to 
serve the Band! Congratulations on your successful election! I 
am so excited to work with you. Each of you brings experience 
and commitment to your new positions, 
and I am committed to working in part- 
nership with you. 

At moments like this, I like to think 
back on how our current government 
structure was developed. When Art 
Gahbow, Doug Sam and Marge Ander- 
son decided to separate out the RBC 
into Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
Branches, they did not do it to divide 
the government. They did this to provide 
better services to the people. 

In the 1980's, they found the RBC 
was getting too busy with the day-to- 
day issues, without enough time to fo- 
cus on the larger issues such as protect- 
ing sovereignty, self-determination, and 
our treaty rights. They decided that their 
time would be better spent dividing into 
three separate branches, each with 
unique leadership roles. They wanted the Executive Branch 
to have commissioners to focus on the day-to-day matters, 
whether natural resources, education, health, or other pro- 
gram areas. They had learned that politics and business don't 
mix well, and decided to divide out business decision-making 
to a corporate commission. 

They saw the legislative branch as a body that would write 
laws, appropriate money for programs, and conduct oversight 
over financial affairs. They wanted to make sure the people of 
the Band were in charge of the money through their elected 
officers. They saw the Judicial Branch as making sure the other 
two branches followed the laws, and as a place where Band 
members would receive justice. 

In their vision, they did not separate out the three branches 
to cause division. They separated into three branches so we 
could work better together and get more done for the people! 

When I think about these elected jobs, I don't think about 
power. I think about responsibility. I think about the special 
duty we have to provide services to Band members, not just to- 
day, but seven generations from today. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. has a quote I admire: "Power properly understood is nothing 
but the ability to achieve purpose. It is the strength required 
to bring about social, political, and economic change. In this 
sense, power is not only desirable — but necessary — in or- 


der to implement the demands of love and justice." (1 967 

To me, that is what power is about: love, justice, wisdom 
and strength. In our values, we have the Seven Grandfather 
teachings we follow. When it comes to governing, all seven 
of them apply. Those that I try to keep in mind are kindness 
and wisdom. 

As leaders, we must exercise power with compassion and 
kindness, keeping in mind the needs of the community. I was 
recently talking with one Elder, who was letting me know that 
he does not like it when he thinks the elected officials are 
fighting with one another. I told him that fights are rare, but 
over the years there have been times when elected officials 
were not talking to one another. This Elder said, "to me, when 
you're not talking to each other, you ARE fighting." 

As Chief Executive, I pledge here today that the Executive 
Branch will have always have open lines of communication 


with both branches of government. I am so excited to work 
with you, and look forward to the great things we can accom- 
plish for the Band. 

We each have different callings in life. Some of us as spir- 
itual leaders, as police officers, as teachers... some of us are 
called upon to do public service. We have to make sure that 
when we carry out our duties of public service, we are doing 
our best for the people who elected us, and that we are always 
working for change and improvement for every Band member. 
But we always need to keep a focus on those who need help 
the most. 

The great Hubert H. Humphrey once said, "the moral test 
of government is how that government treats those who are 
in the dawn of life — the children — those who are in the 
twilight of life — the elderly — and those who are in the 
shadows of life, the sick, the needy and the handicapped." 

That is our responsibility as public servants, and I look for- 
ward to working with the new Band Assembly to do our best 
to meet that test. Congratulations to each of you! Miigwech! 


A4UUL 
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Office of Community 
Development Update: 
Summer Construction 

Katie Draper Commissioner of Community Development 


The office of Community Development has had a busy summer as we work to improve the 
area via new construction projects and renovations. 

We spend a lot of time in a variety of planning meetings, taking into account input from 
Mille Lacs Band elected officials and the housing board. We intend to work on a process to 
receive more productive input from the greater community in the future. 

When starting new projects, the department concentrates on the most needed areas in 
regards to population and waiting list size. We do not rush this process to break ground - it 
takes a lot of planning and consideration before moving forward with the build. 

A majority of our construction/renovation projects are funded from the housing initiative 
budget (5% of the net revenue allocation plan). 

Included below is an outline of our Master Project Schedule. Our intention is to be as 
transparent as possible in order to educate the public to our department's process. 

We appreciate your patience as we constantly strive to develop the area that we live, 
work, and raise our families. 


District I Community Development Schedule 


Project 

Contractor 

Start 

End 

% Complete 

Commercial — New 





Traditional Grounds Garage 
Heater 

Rogers 



0% 

Traditional Grounds Septic 

Dirt Doctor 

5/15/14 


10% 

Pow Wow Arena: Architecture 

DSGW 

2012 

8/5/14 

90% 

Pow Wow Arena: Construction 

Ebert 

Construction 

11/4/13 

8/5/14 

60% 

Commercial — Remodel 





Budget Host Remodel 

Architecture 

6/24/14 


5% 

Archeotecture 

Advatage 




Residential — New 





Bugg Hill Playgrounds 

TBA 



20% 

44885 Biboon Ct. Duplex w/o 
garages 

TBC 



0% 

47322 Lost Creek (Poplar w/o 
garage) 

TBA 



0% 

16517 Nay Ah Shing Drive 
(Alder) 

Posted for bid 



0% 

16013 Nay Ah Shing Drive 
(Birchwood) 

Posted for bid 



0% 

15670 Nay Ah Shing Drive 
(Walnut) 

Posted for bid 



0% 

17193 Ogidaki Ct Demo & 
Replace (Sugar Maple) 

TBA 



0% 

Wabashikiki Dr., Lot 38 Bugg 

Hill (Blue Spruce Elder) 

TBA 



0% 

Residential — Remodel 





16393 Attoban Dr. 

R&R 



0% 

15950 Migizi Dr. 

Stenslie 

12/2/13 

6/20/14 

99% 

39807 US Hwy 169 demo and 
replace 

Double D Const 



0% 

9302 Hwy 27 

R&R Construction 

10/24/13 

7/3/14 

75% 

17152 Virgo Rd. 

Double D Const 

10/28/13 

6/23/14 

99% 

17429 Noopiming Lane 

TBA 



0% 

38957 118th St., Onamia 

TBA 



0% 

43422 Mosey Drive 

TBA 



0% 

45757 US Hwy 169 

TBA 



0% 

Virgo Rd. Wahkon 4 Home 
Package 

Stenslie Const. 



0% 

Key: 





TBA = To be assigned to Project Coordinator 
TBC = To be Contracted (Pre-bid posting) 





District III Community Development Schedule 


Project 

Contractor 

Start 

End 

% Complete 

Commercial — Remodel 

Community Center Vestibule Entry 

Cobra Const. 

Aug/Sept 


0% 

Pine Grove Head Start: Re-roofing 

Residential — New 

TBA 



0% 

Zhingwaak Playground and Park 

Midwest 

PlayScapes 

July 


50% 

Zhingwaak Oodena Phase III 
Engineering 

Loucks 

7/1/14 


10% 

2349 Oshki Odena St., L7, Blk 1 
Butternut 

Jack's Const. 

6/5/14 

9/30/14 

20% 

2305 Oshki Odena St., L8, Blk 1 Blue 
Spruce 

Jack's Const. 

6/5/14 

9/30/14 

15% 

2300 Oshki Odena St., LI 5, Blk 1 

Blue Spruce 

Jack's Const. 

6/5/14 

9/30/14 

15% 

2259 Oshki Odena St., L9, Blk 1 Blue 
Spruce 

Jack's Const. 

6/26/14 

9/30/14 

15% 

2235 Oshki Odena St., L10, Blk 1 
Butternut 

Jack's Const. 

6/30/14 

9/30/14 

0% 

2242 Oshki Odena St., L14, Blk 1 

Blue Spruce 

Jack's Const. 

6/30/14 

9/30/14 

0% 

2201 Oshki Odena St., L1 1, Blk 1 

Blue Spruce 

Jack's Const. 


9/30/14 

0% 

2210 Oshki Odena St., L12, Blk 1 

Blue Spruce 

Jack's Const. 


9/30/14 

0% 

2230 Oshki Odena St.,L13, Blk 1 
Butternut 

Jack's Const. 


9/30/14 

0% 

Residential — Remodel 




27% 

42314 Crooked Creek Rd. 

Nelson 

Degerstrom 

6/6/14 

7/14/14 

40% 

46491 Alma Razor Rd 

Nelson 

Degerstrom 



0% 

30952 Eagle Feather Dr. 

TBA 



0% 

31528 State Hwy 48 

Nelson- 

Degerstrom 

6/25/14 

7/18/14 

0% 

4141st St. SW 

In-Law Const. 

11/15/13 

5/30/14 

99% 

41995 Wildlife Rd. 

In-Law Const. 

3/27/14 

6/6/14 

95% 

63885 Badger Rd. 

Nelson- 

Degerstrom 

12/16/13 

7/30/14 

99% 

62650 Grouse Trail 

Nelson 

Degerstrom 

3/13/14 

6/13/14 

99% 

62802 Grouse Trail 

In-Law Const. 

6/17/14 


0% 

2372 Wigwaas St., Hinckley 

Stenslie 

5/7/14 

7/31/14 

65% 

305 Fire Monument Rd. 

TBA 



0% 

All Districts/Misc. Projects 

Community Center Generators 

Leach Electric 



0% 

District II Community Development Schedule 



Project 

Contractor 

Start 

End 

% Complete 

Commercial — Remodel 





ALU Re-Roofing 

Cobra Const. 



5% 

Residential — New 





2300 Moose Dr. (demo/replace) new 
duplex 

Jack's Const. 

10/7/13 

8/31/14 

40% 

40859 Beach Rd. Quad 

Posted for bid 



0% 

45908 30th Ave., Isle (Butternut w/ 
garage) 

Posted for bid 



0% 

Round Lake Tract A & B (Duplex) 

Posted for bid 



0% 

Round Lake Tract 1 (Duplex) 

DD Const. 



0% 

Apple Orchard Lot 2, Blk 1 1 

Double D Const. 

5/27/14 


15% 

20656 Driftwood St. (Walnut) 

TBA 



0% 

20929 363rd Lane (Blue Spruce Elder) 

TBA 



0% 

36103 194th Place 

TBA 



0% 

Residential - Remodel 





21842 Goshawk 

TBA 



0% 

20453 465th Lane 

R&R Const. 

3/24/13 

5/20/14 

98% 

90 N. Main St., McGregor (demo/ 
replace) 

TBA 



0% 

3345 Sam Dr. 

TBA 



0% 

19734 364th Lane 

TBA 



0% 

19668 364th Lane 

TBA 



0% 

19264 364th Lane 

TBA 



0% 
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New Commissioner of Administration Prepared to Serve 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 



Catherine Colsrud being sworn in by Chief Justice Rayna Churchill 


L ike any leader, Catherine Colsrud 
knew even before she accepted the 
role as the Commissioner of Administra- 
tion that it would be a big job. 

She knew it meant there would be 
days with long hours, back-to-back meet- 
ings and that there could be times that no 
matter how hard she tried, it might not be 
enough on that particular day. 

Still, Catherine knew that she was 
ready for it. She knew that the many 
years she spent working for the Band and 
for other tribes had prepared her for her 
current position as a leader for the Mille 
Lacs Band. 

She was sworn in as the Commis- 
sioner of Administration in May - four 
months later she's still finding out just 
how big her job really is. 

"I have much to learn about my new 
role, but I already know there is much 
that I like about this job," she said. "I 
like how varied the duties are, how every 
day is different and most importantly, the 
tribal community members I get to meet." 

"I enjoy learning new things and hav- 
ing the opportunity to gain experience on 
the government side," she said, adding that she had previously 
worked at the casinos for many years. 

Catherine has a long list of goals, some that are very ambi- 
tious and some that are less so, but nonetheless the short list 
is impressive. 

The top three include to help Band members in ways 
that are meaningful to the individual, as "we all have our 
own journeys and definitions of success." She also wants to 
help find new revenue streams for the Band and to help in- 
terested Band members locate resources for their own small 
businesses, whether it be a start up or an expansion of an 
existing business. 

The certainty of her goals are based on the work and 
progress she has seen here and also when she worked for 
other tribes. She knows how important planning is, and how 
vital collaboration is, which in- 
cludes working for the greater 
good across all three branches 
of government. 

I have seen what we have 
been able to accomplish here, 
and also saw what other tribes 
were doing and I thought that 
we could do some of those 
same things here, said Cather- 
ine. "I want to be a resource for 
my tribe." 

Catherine said she recogniz- 
es that the Mille Lacs Band has 
some unique challenges that 
other tribes don't have like a land base that is segmented, 
which means members are more scattered across tribal lands 
than other reservations, which are often a single continuous 
land mass. 

Still, she sees opportunity. Someday the Band could have 
its own radio station, or become owners of a construction 
company that could employ the many Band members who are 
skilled construction workers and craftspeople. 

"We have to look at the opportunities that will help us grow 


and prosper collectively, and also strengthen our families," 
she said. 

Because she is still new to her role, Catherine spends a lot 
of her time learning about the statutes, the ongoing issues at 
the federal level and the numerous regulations. She spends 
a lot of time listening to Elders and community members and 
talking to her fellow commissioners about best practices in 
tribal government. 

Already, some of the challenges are "how to ensure the 
programs are delivering the best value and services to partici- 
pants, because each participants' needs are so different. There 
isn't a one-size fits all approach that works." 

"Our government has grown very large, larger than many 
small-town governments. Making sure we don't add unneces- 
sary layers to the work getting done is critical," she added. 

"We have to be as efficient as possible, while making sure 
we have enough staff to do the job 
properly. It's a challenge." 

But, she says, finding the balance 
will be a good challenge for her to take 
on during her four-year appointment. 

Catherine, who graduated from 
Augsburg College in Minneapolis, 
started working for Grand Casino more 
than two decades ago. She worked in 
both Mille Lacs and Hinckley, most re- 
cently as Assistant General Manager 
and General Manager before assum- 
ing the General Manager role at Black 
Bear Casino and Resort. Her next move 
was to Iowa to work as General Man- 
ager of WinnaVegas Casino. Following that she served as the 
director of business development and strategic partnership for 
an Iowa-based startup company. 

Then, she came home to work for the Band. 

"It's been really nice to reconnect to the people I've known 
and been friends with but haven't seen for years," she said. 
"And I'm really enjoying getting to know even more Band 
Members; that's an enjoyable part of my job. I get to meet new 
people daily." 


When asked about some of the cultural teachings and les- 
sons that she has learned during her lifetime, Catherine shared 
a story about her dad and what she learned from him at a 
young age. 

"My dad gave me an alarm clock when I was starting the 
third grade," she said. "I was given the responsibility to get 
myself up in the mornings and to get ready for school. I felt 
very grown up, and soon starting waking my brothers up in 
the mornings. 

"I learned responsibility and accountability at an early age. 
When I was a teenager and forgot that accountability, my dad 
taught it to me again. That time I had to pay back a credit card 
that I had gotten on my own and maxed out. 

"He said I had to pay it back and he wasn't going to help 
me. I had to get two summer jobs to pay that back. I was mis- 
erable the whole summer — my friends got to go to the beach, 
the lake, ride around, hang out — I had to work. 

"Looking back, those lessons were some of the best I 
learned. Now I am very careful using credit and I still set an 
alarm even though I usually wake before it goes off." 

Both of Catherine's parents were born during the Great De- 
pression and grew up with hard life lessons of that era. They 
shared their experiences with their children and Catherine said 
she believes that those lessons helped shape her perspective 
about life: working hard, being resourceful and sharing what 
you have with family. 

"My mom also taught me the value of forgiveness, compas- 
sion and courage," she said. "I can still hear my mom's voice 
encouraging me to see other people's point of view and to have 
compassion for those who are in a different place than I am on 
our respective journeys. 

"She taught me to be courageous in many ways, from being 
willing to talk about tough issues, to standing up for what's 
right, and being willing to work hard to protect and provide also 
takes courage," she added. 

"I think most of us grew up with those values, hard work, 
self-responsibility, accountability, compassion, courage and 
forgiveness," she said. "I try to use those lessons and values in 
my everyday life, not just when I'm at work." 


"I’m enjoying working 
on reso ving issues that 
impact Band members... 
that's the really good 
part about my job. 

- Catherine Colsrud, Commissioner 
of Administration 
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Band DNR Partners with Refuge to Protect Common Terns 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


On alternate Fridays through the summer months, Kelly Apple- 
gate of the Mille Lacs Band Department of Natural Resources 
goes by boat to Hennepin Island in Mille Lacs Lake to band 
common tern chicks and help repair damage to their ground 
nesting areas. The leg bands help in the study of bird move- 
ment and survival. 

On opposite Fridays, staff members from the Rice Lake Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in the McGregor area boat out to count 
common tern eggs and chicks. The severe winter last year and 
recurrent storms with high water levels washed away half 
the nesting area for the common terms who have raised their 
young on Hennepin Island for centuries, maybe longer. Henne- 
pin and Spirit Islands in Mille Lacs Lake make up the smallest 
area of national wildlife preserve in North America. The Hen- 
nepin Island nesting colony is one of only five in Minnesota. All 
of the above means scientists keep a close eye on the habitat, 
and step in when it's necessary to help. 

Like on Fridays. 

There's no dock or landing area on Hennepin Island. Boats 
can't get close to the shore because of rocks. The researchers/ 
biologists jump into Mille Lacs Lake from the boat and trudge 


over slick rocks and through algae and weeds to the shore and 
nesting area where baby chicks will soon put up a fuss. 

"They try to fight and bite which is more amusing than any- 
thing," said Kelly Applegate, the DNR technician who is pretty 
widely accepted as the "Bird Man of Mille Lacs" for his knowl- 
edge and passion for birds. The chicks are tiny and look like 
extra fluffy baby ducks as they fiercely snap at the humans. 
Typically Kelly has banded 100 chicks by the end of summer; 
this year, he has banded only 10 due to fewer nests. 

Reaching nests even on land presents challenges: the tern's 
eggs are highly prized by the ring-billed gull, a scavenger bird 
that has also adapted well to human habitats. To prevent the 
ring-billed gulls from egg theft, string is staked in rows two 
feet apart which protects the terns and dissuades the gulls. 

"Still some gull will sneak through the string and destroy 
the eggs," Kelly said. "What we're trying to do is not a story of 
sunshine and roses. We're trying to save the birds from exter- 
mination. There should be room for all creatures and diversity 
in wildlife is a measure of a good quality eco system." 

The sentiment is echoed by Walt Ford, a refuge manager 
with the Rice Lake National Wildlife Refuge. He said that the 


common tern has been part of the Mille Lacs community for 
thousands of years and it's important to preserve the species. 

"The cooperative work between the Band and Wildlife 
Refuge is unique in Minnesota and important so future gen- 
erations can enjoy the same rich environment," Walt said. 
"Many of the Bands are doing work to protect species within 
their reservation boundaries. The level of cooperation with the 
Mille Lacs Band is unmatched in the state." He said that some 
bird species like the ring-billed gull adapt well to the presence 
of humans. 

"For other species, human actions are detrimental to their 
survival," he said. "Human actions have impacted every ele- 
ment of nature. That's why now we go out and maintain the 
grid for the common tern." 

That maintenance translates to a balancing act: missteps at 
the nesting area means messing up the carefully constructed 
grid. The string is removed after the birds fly south and then 
gravel will be distributed throughout the nesting area. Ideally 
if 1 .2 chicks survives each nest, it's enough to keep the species 
going, Kelly said. 


Students Absorb Culture at Anishinaabe Immersion Camp 

Byron Ninham Niigaan Program Interim Director 


A dozen students explored their roots at the 2014 Summer An- 
ishinaabe Immersion Camp, held at the Mille Lacs Anishinaabe 
Izhitwaawin Immersion Grounds on July 15-17. 

The event - sponsored by the Anishinaabe Izhitwaanin, Ni- 
igaan Community and Youth Program, and the Onamia Public 
School Indian Education Program — aimed to educate stu- 
dents through cultural methods. 

12 school kids from Nay Ah Shing, Isle, Onamia, and even 
one from Canada participated in overnight camping sessions. 
Five students from McGregor public schools and Minisinaak- 
waang Leadership Academy also attended for a day. 

The participants spent three days learning the Anishinaabe 
language, the traditional and modern lacrosse game, and 
beading skills. They also had the opportunity to listen to Mille 
Lacs Band Elder speakers. 

The goal of the camp was to provide youth with an experi- 
ence that emphasized the importance of the Anishinaabe lan- 
guage and other facets of cultural significance. 

John Benjamin, Waabishkigaabaw, taught campers as- 
pects of the Ojibwe language using a visualization method that 


featured a series of 16 nouns and verbs in Ojibwe. 

After practicing basic lacrosse skills, students learned how 
to bead earrings and lanyards. 

Elders Joe Nayquonabe, Sr. and Larry "Amik" Smallwood 
spoke to the campers Tuesday and Wednesday evening. Joe 
focused on growing up in Mille Lacs, veteran services, the dan- 
gers of drugs and alcohol, and the importance of education to 
help our people today. Amik focused on the importance of the 
traditional Ojibwe ceremonies and how they are rooted in the 
Ojibwe language. 

The event signaled yet another effort to educate the 
younger generation about the traditions and cultures of 
their ancestors. 

"It was amazing to see the students confidence grow 
throughout the week," said Chris Nayquonabe, Onamia Public 
School Indian Education Coordinator. "In the beginning they 
stumbled through pronunciation, but eventually they were 
helping and teaching each other." 

"We look forward to offering more events like this in the 
future through this partnership," she said. 



Campers participating in a language session. 




The campers on their final day at Immersion Camp. 


A lacrosse demonstration is given to the campers. 
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Weweni Gidaa-Doodawaanaanig Ingiw 
Manidoo-Dewe iganag Omaa Eyaajig 

Respecting Our Ceremonial Drums 

Lee Staples Gaa-anishinaabemod Obizaan ChatO Gonzalez Gaa-anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


Mii iw azhigwa ani-oditamang da-ni-baakishimindwaa da-ni-aabajichigaazowaad 
ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag eyaajig omaa ishkoniganing. 

We are approaching that time when the ceremonial drums that are here on the reservation will 
be uncovered and used. 

Ashi-bezhig ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag gigii-miinigoowizimin. Nisiwag iwidi 
Minisinaakwaang. Niizhiwag imaa Aazhoomog, miinawaa ingodwaachiwag ingiw 
Manidoo-dewe'iganag imaa Neyaashing. 

We were given eleven drums. Three of them are in East Lake (District 2). Two of them are in 
Aazhoomog (District 3), and there are six of them in Neyaashing (District 1 ). 

Azhigwa Maadaginzod a'aw Binaakwe-giizis, mii iw endaso-naano-giizhigak 
miinawaa ishkwaaj-anokiigiizhigak da-ni-aabajichigaazowaad ingiw Manidoo- 
dewe'iganag biinish a'aw Manidoo-giizisoons. 

At the beginning of October every Friday and Saturday the drums will be utilized right up until the 
month of December. 

Ishke dash endaso-dagwaagig miinawaa endaso-zaagibagaag ani- 
aabajichigaazowaad bebezhig ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag. Ishke dash nebowa 
imaa asemaan miinawaa wiisiniwin naa-go gaye iniw waaboyaanan biinish gaye 
meshkodooniganan odininamawaawaan inow Manidoon ingiw Anishinaabeg. Ishke 
dash mii imaa wenjikaamagadinig ani-naadamaagoowizid a'aw Anishinaabe omaa 
ishkoniganing biinish gaye omaa wenjiijig miinawaa-go gaye ingiw biiwideg. 

Every fall and every spring the drums will be used one by one. Anishinaabe will offer a lot of 
tobacco, food, blankets, and also money to the Manidoog. It is from there that the Anishinaabe 
living on and off the reservation get their help from, and also those from a distance attending the 
ceremonial dance. 

Ishke dash mii iw gaa-onji-miinigoowiziyang ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag da- 
ondiniged a'aw Anishinaabe da-naadamaagoowizid oniigaaniiming. Gidaa- 
aangwaamizimin weweni da-ni-ganawenimindwaa ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag 
maamawichigewin imaa da-ni-ayaamagak azhigwa bebezhig ani-baakishimindwaa. 
gida-giige'aanaanig ingiw Anishinaabeg niigaan waa-ni-ayaajig. 

That is why we were given these ceremonial drums, as a source of help available for Anishinaabe 
in their future. We should work hard at taking good care of these drums that we work together 
when each of these drums are uncovered for use. By doing that we will benefit those Anishinaabe 
that will exist in the future. 

Azhigwa ani-baakishimind a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan ani-aabajichigaazod f mii imaa 
ishpiming endanaajimindwaa ingiw Manidoog ayaawaad, mii imaa wenjitawaawaad 
miinawaa wenjiniketawaawaad naadamawaawaad inow Anishinaaben. Booch imaa 
maamawichigewin da-ni-ayaamagak. Giishpin imaa maanaadak ayaamagak mii-go 
ge-izhi-naangitaawaapan ingiw Manidoog. 

When these drums are opened for use, our old Anishinaabe said that those Manidoog are present 
above the drums. It is from there they listen to their Anishinaabe and extend their hands down to 
help them. As a result it is important that we work together during these dances. If negativity is 
present, those Manidoog will just up and leave. 

Ishke mii iw wenji-inindwaa ingiw debendaagozijig eginzojig, "Gego maji-inaaken 
waadabamajig ingiw debendaagozijig omaa dewe'iganing". Ishke bebezhig ingiw 
eginzojig imaa Manidoo-dewe'iganing onaabibiitawaawaan inow Manidoon. Mii 
inow ge-maji-inaawaajin maji-dazhimaawaad inow waadabamaawaajin imaa. 

That is why drum members are told, "Do not say anything bad about the other drum members 
you sit with." Each drum member represents a Manidoo. If they were to say something bad about 
one another that negativity will be directed toward that Manidoo they represent in their position. 

Ishke ani-aabiji-ayaamagak imaa maanaadak miinawaa maawawichigewin 
ayaamagasinok, mii-go da-ni-maajaapan a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan. Ishke 
ingiw Anishinaabebaneg gaa-ikidowaad, mii-go iwidi Waabanong jiigi- 
gichigaming da-asigishinowaapan ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag giishpin weweni 
ganawenjigaazosigwaa. 

If there is always negativity at those dances and drum members are not working together that 
particular drum could eventually leave us. Our old people said that eventually our drums would 
collect on the east coast near the ocean if we do not take care of them. 

Ishke niswi ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag iko gaa-ayaajig, gaawiin geyaabi 
ayaasiiwag. Ishke a'aw bezhig a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan gii-chaagizo. Ishke dash 


gaa-izhichiged a'aw gaa-pimiwinaad inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan, gii-tazhibii 
imaa awedi bezhig inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan gii-abajichigaazonid. Mii imaa chi- 
enigok gii-paaga'akokwed imaa gii-wawenabid inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan gaa- 
aabajichigaazonid. Azhigwa dash gaa-ni-giiwed f mii imaa gii-chaagidenig endaad, 
mii dash imaa gii-angogaakizonid inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan gaa-kanawenimaajin. 
Three of our drums that once existed are no longer here. One of those drums burnt. The drum 
keeper of that particular drum had gone to a ceremonial dance while he was intoxicated. He was 
hitting the drum real hard while he was there. When he went home his house burnt and the drum 
he was taking care of burnt completely in that house fire. 

Ishke dash ingiwedig niizh Manidoo-dewe'iganag, mii ingiw gaa-aginzojig apane-go 
gii-kiikaandiwaad gii-maji-dazhindiwaad, gaawiin i'iw maamawichigewin imaa gii- 
ayaamagasinini azhigwa gii-aayaabaji'aawaad inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan. 

Now those other two drums are no longer here. Those who belonged on those drums always 
argued, talked bad about one another, and did not work together as a group when they had their 
dances. 

Mii dash bezhig a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan azhigwa gaa-kiizhi-aabaji'aawaad gaa- 
onaagoshininig, azhigwa dash gaa-gigizhebaawagadinig gii-pi-dagoshinowaad. 
Weniban da-abinid inow odewe'iganiwaan. 

This one particular drum after it had been used on a Friday evening, when they came the following 
morning the drum was gone and not sitting there. 

Awedi dash bezhig a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan gaa-wani'ind. Mii a'aw gaa-niigaanizid 
gii-tibendamookaazod inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan. Gaawiin dash ganabaj ogii- 
gikendanziin. Mii eta-go awiya ganawendamaaged inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan, 
gaawiin odibenimaasiin. 

The other drum that is no longer here, the headman believed he owned the drum. Maybe he did 
not know that our teaching is that we do not own the drum that we only take care of it. It belongs 
to the Manidoog and the people. We do not own it. 

Ishke dash azhigwa gaa-ishkwa-ayaad a'aw naagaanizid gii-nandodamaage da- 
ningwa'igaazonid inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan. Mii dash a'aw ishkwaaj apii gii- 
waabanjigaazod a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan. 

When that old man died he asked that the drum be buried also. Upon his death the drum was no 
longer seen again. 

Ishke dash mii-go dibishkoo gaa-izhiwebizijig, gii-gagwaadiziwag apii gii- 
niimi'idiikwewaad. Gaawiin imaa maamawichigewin gii-ayaamagasinini gii-maji- 
inendindiwag ingiw imaa gaa-tibendaagozijig. 

It was the same situation with this drum; the drum members had a difficult time. At each dance 
they had they did not work together, they only had negative thoughts about one another. 

Gaawiin omaa awiya nimaji-inaasiin. Mii eta-go waa-onji-wiindamaageyaan da- 
gikendang a'aw Anishinaabe. Gaawiin i'iw majayi'ii omaa da-ayaamagasinoon 
ani-aabajichigaazowaad ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag. Mii-go gegapii ge-izhi- 
maajaawaapan. 

I am not saying anything bad about anybody. I am only telling this so our Anishinaabe know what 
can happen. When there is a lot of negativity in and around these drums when they are used, 
these drums could eventually just up and leave. 

Ishke gaye noongom ezhiwebak i'iwapii ani-aabajichigaazod a'aw Manidoo- 
dewe'igan, giwaabamaanaan a'aw abinoojiinh noongom gaawiin imaa bizaanabisiin. 
Mii imaa babaamibatood dibishkoo-go gaawiin odapiitenimaasiin inow Manidoo- 
dewe'iganan ayaabajichigaazonijin. 

What is happening today when the drums are used we see that the kids are not sitting still at 
these ceremonies. They are running around as if they have no appreciation or respect for the 
drum that is being used. 

Ishke niin gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amaagooyaan giishpin imaa babaamibatooyaan megwaa 
imaa endazhi-niimi'idiikeng, bangishinaan indaa-wenda-wiisagishin. Mii gaye 
gaa-igooyaan, ingii-wiindamaagoo ingiw Manidoog imaa ishpiming ayaawaad 
megwaa baakishininid inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan. Ingii-igoo, "Odaa-wenda- 
minwendaanaawaa waabamikwaa ingiw Manidoog bizaan imaa nanaamadabiyan." 
What I was taught when I was younger that if I were to run around while I was at these dances, 
if I were to fall I would really hurt myself. I was also told, that those Manidoog were above that 
drum while it was being use. I was told that, "The Manidoog would Continued on page 7 
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really enjoy seeing you sitting still." 

Ishke wenda-apiitendaagoziwag ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag, booch a'aw 
abinoojiinh da-wii-manaaji'aad inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan. Ishke nizegi'igon iko 
waabandamaan a'aw abinoojiinh ani-apiitenimaasig inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan 
imaa ebinijin. Mii dash iko omaa gagwejindizoyaan, "Aaniin danaa aapidek ge- 
ni-inaadizid a'aw abinoojiinh ani-apiitenimaasig ezhi-manidoowaadizinid inow 
Manidoo-dewe'iganan imaa ebinijin?" 

Our ceremonial drums are really thought highly of, and that children are expected to treat 
them with respect. It scares me to see a child that has no respect for that ceremonial drum 
that is sitting there. I ask myself, "How will that child live his life in the future if he also has no 
respect for the sacredness of that ceremonial drum sitting there?" 




•w. 


Gidinwewininaan 

Baabiitaw Boyd Gaa-ozhibii'ang 

This month's article is about understanding children's behaviors as 
their communication and exercising your awareness of their needs 
and abilities as a form of personal growth. 

Niwii-tazhindaan a'aw nitawigi'ind miinawaa ganawenimind a'aw 
abinoojiinh. Gaawiin wenipanisinoon ganawendaawasod awiya. 
Mii-go dibishkoo gekinoo'amaagejig ezhi-zanagadinig ganaweni- 
maawaad inowabinoojiinyan gekinoo'amawaawaajin. 

Ishke a'awzenagizidani-ganawenimind,gegoo-go imaa onjikaamagadiniani-gikinoo'amaw- 
ind a'aw genawendaawasod. Mii imaa gikinoo'amaagoziyang zakab imaa da-ni-izhi-ayaayang 
gidinendamowininaang misawaa-go ge-ni-izhichiged a'aw abinoojiinh. 

Gaawiin gidaa-nishkaadendanziimin noondawang abinoonjiinh mawid moozhag. Booch 
da-zhawenimang. Dibishkoo-go a'aw abinoojiinh gigikinoo'amaagonaan gegoo ani-ganaweni- 
mang maagizhaa gaye gigikinoo'amaagonaan da-bagakendamang da-nishwanaadendizosi- 
wang, misawaa-go eni-izhichiged a'aw abinoojiinh ani-gagwaanisagizid. 

Ishke ingiw abinoojiinyensag gaawiin odayaanziinaawaa i'iw akeyaa ge-izhi-wiin- 
damaagewaad ezhi-misawendamowaad maagizhaa gaye da-ni-wiindamaagewaad wiisagish- 
kaagowaad gegoo. Mii eta-go akeyaa mawiwaad eyaamowaad ani-wiindamaagewaad gegoo 
misawendamowaad. 

Aanind a'aw gechi-ayaawid gaawiin weweni odoodaapinanziin miinawaa gaawiin weweni 
obizindanziin mawinid inow abinoojiinyan. Dibishkoo-go gaawiin onandawaabandanziin i'iw 
mesawendaminid inow abinoojiinyan. Booch weweni da-wii-miinigozid a'aw abinoojiinh me- 
sawendang azhigwa mawid. Mii iw ge-naadamaagod a'aw abinoojiinh. Weweni da-izhi-ayaad 
biinjina odinendamowining eshkam da-ni-gikendang gegoo da-wanishkwe'igosig. 

Ishke ingiw abinoojiinyag weweni eni-doodawinjig moozhag dakonindwaa naa we- 
weni ani-ganoonindwaa ani-bizaanabi'indwaa. Mii ingiw wenjida eni-nibwaakaajig oni- 
igaaniimiwaang. Ishke ingiw abinoojiinyag azhigwa maa minik endaso-biboonagiziwaad 
miinawaa ani-nitaa-gaagiigidowaad, aanind igo gaawiin igo booch ogikendanziinaawaa da-ni- 
wawiingeziwaad da-ni-wiindamaagewaad wegonen mesawendamowaad miinawaa weweni 
da-zaaga'amoomagadinig wenjida wenishkwe'igowaad. 

Ishke aanind igo abinoojiinyag aano-go nitaa-gaagiigidowaad gaawiin igo ogashkitoo- 
siinaawaa da-ni-wiindamaagewaad owapii wenji-zegendamowaad miinawaa zakab wen- 
ji-izhi-ayaasigwaa biinjina wenji-minjinaweziwaad. 

Ishke dash gaawiin ogikendanziinaawaa ingiw abinoojiinyag enimanji'owaad imaa odinen- 
damowiniwaang. Gaawiin dash ogikendanziinaawaa ge-ni-izhichigewaad, mii dash imaa ge- 
maa da-ni-maazhichigewaad, mii dash imaa da-ni-gikinoo'amawindwaa ingiw abinoojiinyag 
miinawaa da-ganawaabamindwaa da-gagwe-gikendang dash genawenimigowaajin wenjik- 
aamagadinig imaa eni-izhichiged a'aw abinoojiinh. 

Mii dash imaa da-ni-gikinoo'amawind a'aw abinoojiinh azhigwa ani-bitaakoshkang gegoo 
wenishkwe'igod da-ni-maazhichigesig. Giishpin maazhichiged a'aw abinoojiinh, mii eta-go 
apii da-naniibikimind. Mii dash imaa ani-gikinoo'amawind a'aw abinoojiinh ge-ni-izhichiged 
da-ni-bitaakoshkang gegoo ani-gagwaadagi'igod. Mii iw ge-ikidod a'aw abinoojiinh, "Mii iw 
gwayak ge-ni-izhichigeyaan ani-bitaakoshkamaan o'ow miinawaa." 

Mii i'iw ge-ni-izhichiged a'aw abinoojiinh, gaawiin dash oda-ni-wanishkwe'igosiin 
gikinoo'amawind miinawaa da-ni-naadamaagod azhigwa ani-giiwed. Mii dash a'aw abinoo- 
jiinh da-ni-minawaanagwendang i'iw bimaadizid miinawaa da-ni-wenda-minwendang 
gikinoo'amawind eshkam da-ni-gikendaasod. Mii iniw ogitiziiman ge-naadamaagojin biinish 
gekinoo'amaagojin da-gikendang a'aw abinoojiinh ge-ni-izhichiged ani-gagwaadagi'igod ge- 
goo. Weweni dash da-wiindamaaged, mii iw wenji-izhiwebiziyaan gagwaadagiziyaan gagwa- 
adigendamaan. 



Strengthen your leadership skills... 
Connect with amazing Native leaders... 
Join the nation-building movement... 

Become a 

Native Nation 

REBUILDER 

I think what the Bush Foundation is doing here is 
going to give tribal leaders a rare opportunity to 
come together and be progressive and move forward. 
You’re going to get tools that are going to help you do 
a better job providing services for your people. 

Wayne Ducheneaux II 
Vice-Chairman, Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 

Rebuilder Cohort 3 



Accepting applications for Cohort 6 
July 15 - August 28, 2014 


Learn more at 

BushFoundation.org/Rebuilders 



Veteran and Active Duty Family Flags 

The Iskigamizigan Powwow Committee is currently seeking out Mille Lacs Band families 
that intend to honor a family Veteran and/or Active Duty Band members by flying their US 
Flag at the upcoming 48 th Annual Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Traditional Powwow which 
is being held August 15-17, 2014! 

Please note that the Flag raising will take place on Friday, August 15, 2014. All Flags 
will remain flying for the duration of the powwow and will be illuminated throughout 
Friday and Saturday nights. The lowering of the Flags will take place Sunday, August 17, 
2014 prior to the Adult exhibitions. We strongly encourage you and your family to listen 
for the MC to announce for your family to start gathering at your Veteran's Flag pole. 

If your family intends on honor a veteran in your family during this time, please 
complete the form, which can be found at: millelacsband.com/district_news/ 
seeking-veteran-active-duty-family-flags. All completed forms can be returned 
to Tony Pike at email Tony.Pike@millelacsband.com or mail to Attention Powwow 
Committee, 43408 Oodena Dr., Onamia, Minnesota, 56359. 

Deadline to confirm your intention is August 8, 2014! 
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Keeping the Peace 

New police chief seeks to increase sense of community and safety 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 


people doing harm and committing crimes are 
still human although they are humans making 
mistakes. Rather than become cynical about 
people as a whole, this Chief wants his officers 
to see goodness in spite of their exposure to the 
worst of human behavior. 

Some of that behavior erupted recently with 
the attempt of an armed robbery at the Grand 
Market in District I. Officers diffused the situa- 
tion and made an arrest following the perpetra- 
tor's confession. The quick response and resolu- 
tion builds public confidence in the department, 
and allays fears that people are unsafe, Chief 
Rosati said. 

Seeking danger 


Mille Lacs Band Police Chief Jared Rosati 


When Mille Lacs Band Police Chief Jared Rosati took over as 
chief in February, he asked his officers to wave at people from 
their squad cars. 

The Chief thought that was a good way to start building a 
community-based department. 

So they waved. Between police calls, they stopped to greet 
kids who were outside playing basketball. Or they walked 
through the schools, saying hello. 

"My goal is to have every officer be trusted and respect- 
ed," Chief Rosati said in his District I office on a July day. "The 
guys laughed when I asked them to wave, but that is where 
trust starts. Ninety percent of our job is communication with 
people." 

That means his door is open, literally. During an interview, 
a staff member walked through the Chief's office to use the mi- 
crowave located near a window. Through a window, you could 
see a few government center employees taking smoke breaks. 
The office area is being renovated which means the microwave 
will find a more permanent location. For now, this Chief is fine 
with the microwave traffic. 

You get the idea that his job is to make everyone's life easier 
and certainly safer. He's proud of his 24 sworn officers whose 
patrol areas are spread through 1 3 counties from McGregor to 
Lake Lena to Onamia. Technology plays a huge role in effective 
peace keeping for such a large area. When an officer reports 
for duty with his partner, they will check the computer terminal 
in their squad car to see what calls were made on the last shift. 
They will check audio and camera equipment. They'll pay close 
attention to any alerts and immediately respond. 

"The public does not understand that every day with every 
shift our officers put their lives on the line," Chief Rosati said. 
"You won't find a harder working department anywhere. Some 
officers may handle 10 to 20 calls during a 10-hour shift. They 
give ten hours of work for ten hours of pay and there's no down 
time. This isn't Mayberry." 

The 1950s Andy Griffith television show set in the fiction- 
al town of Mayberry depicted a clownish sheriff's department 
with little more than petty thefts to resolve. Today's police of- 
ficers throughout Minnesota address drug addiction and drug 
traffic, gang activity, domestic violence, felony burglary, gun 
violence and more. Mille Lacs Band officers try to lessen the 
amount of crime on the reservation, but know they will never 
get rid of it completely. Ten percent of the reservation popula- 
tion commits 90 percent of the crime, Chief Rosati said. In the 
course of answering a call, an officer may encounter badgering 
and verbal abuse. It's their job to remain professional and bring 
cases to a resolution. Chief Rosati reminds his officers that the 


"Most people run away from a dangerous situ- 
ation and we run toward it," he said. "It takes 
a certain breed of person who wants to run toward danger." 

The Chief knew he was one of the people of that certain 
breed while in high school in Pine City. His hockey coach was a 
member of the state patrol. "I admired him," the Chief said. He 
went on to get a B.A. degree from St. Cloud State University in 
Criminal Justice. Before assuming his current job, Chief Rosati 
was a Band Conservation Officer for seven years. 

Today most new police officers have two- or four-year de- 
grees in criminal justice. Several members of the MLB Police 
Department are Emergency Medical Technicians. All of them 
have basic medical training in the event they respond first on 
a medical call. 

A good police officer thinks clearly while under pressure, 
and has a good ability to communicate with people, both ver- 
bally and non-verbally. They prioritize well and quickly when 
responding to a call and they can handle multiple details at one 
time. Their training teaches them to read people: how others 
hold themselves, what facial expression and eyes reveal. 

The Chief's first case was a burglary at the A&W in Pine 
City. He was a rookie, but remembered well the hands-on 
lessons from his college instructors who set up mock crimi- 
nal scenes. Rookie Rosati told his partner that he wanted to 
dust for fingerprints on a stainless steel table. His partner had 
doubts. The table held the prints which ultimately led to an 
arrest and the burglar pleaded guilty. 

This is not to say that dusting for prints always yields re- 
sults. People watch "CSI" on television and presume it's easy 
to lift prints, Chief Rosati said. That isn't true. The process is 
far more difficult than anything seen on TV. Now a laser meth- 


od for capturing prints is in development; then the process may 
become more simplified. 

Professional advances 

Technology continues to change the communications and fo- 
rensic side of police work. Other changes have occurred over 
time. A generation ago police officers were expected to deal 
with the worst parts of their job and move on without com- 
plaint. That bottling up often resulted in health problems and 
difficulty at home, Chief Rosati said. 

Today officers go through a "critical debriefing" after a case 
involving trauma. If a child died through a drowning, for exam- 
ple, the debriefing would be attended by the ambulance staff, 
hospital attendants, and police officers: everyone who tried to 
help. Each professional learns the perspective of the others 
and discovers that she or he is not alone in their grief. 

"We are just people like everyone else," Chief Rosati said. 
"We do our job here and then go home and we're a husband 
and a father and a hockey coach. We have other interests: I 
like to hunt and fish, another officer is into motorcycles. If the 
public could see our human side, it would help to close the gap 
between the department and the community. We are a part of 
the community, we need to be a part of it, but we still have a 
job to do. We can show respect while doing it." 

The Chief was invited to the Band's Department of Natural 
Resource potluck lunch the day of the interview. He left the 
Government Center and led the short way to the DNR building 
where a table weighted with homemade goodness awaited. 

The Chief set his lunch down and chatted up the DNR guys. 
He may not have appeared to be on the job but he was on the 
job. He was building community. 



Immunizations: Why? Who? When? 

Donna Hormillosa rn 


When August rolls around, parents are preparing for kids to go 
back to school. In addition to new clothes and school supplies, 
updating any needed immunizations should be on the checklist. 
Although this is a good time of the year to think about immu- 
nizations for children, it is important to know that kids are not 
the only ones who need them. 

Immunizations or vaccines help our bodies naturally fight 
infections that develop from invasions of bacteria and viruses. 
These are bacteria and viruses cause serious disease, disabili- 
ties and even death in many parts of the world where vaccines 
are not available. People in the US who are not protected by 
immunizations against these diseases can get sick if exposed 
to the germs when they are brought into the US by immigrants 


or travelers. Some of the diseases are infections of the liver 
(hepatitis A and B), measles, mumps, rubella, chicken pox, per- 
tussis or whooping cough, meningitis, and influenza. By getting 
vaccinated, a person's immune system is exposed to a weak- 
ened or dead form of the germ. It will then make cells that will 
fight the real germs if the person is ever exposed to them. It 
will prevent that person from getting seriously sick because his 
or her body knows how to fight the germs. 

Many people are concerned when they see their infant or 
small child getting multiple shots in one day. The importance 
of immunizations and what is appropriate for your child should 
be discussed with your medical provider. You should have an 
opportunity to have all your questions answered and should be 


provided with written information about the vaccines. It is not 
uncommon to have a minor adverse reaction on the day or a 
couple days after the shot. This could include low fever, sore- 
ness and redness at the injection site, or irritability. An allergic 
reaction, which is very rare, needs prompt medical attention. 
Signs of an allergic reaction might include swelling in the face 
or throat, or hives. 

Adults need immunizations too. It is important to discuss 
vaccination with your medical provider. Recommended vac- 
cines depend on a person's occupation, living arrangement and 
health conditions. Some vaccines adults may need are hepati- 
tis A and/or B, pertussis, shingles, and influenza. 
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Cool Spiders 
and a Sense of 
Accomplishment 

Band members work in partnered Labor 
and DNR program to clean up toxic waste 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 

At a site on Hwy. 169 about five miles from the Grand Casino, 
Mille Lacs Band members participating in the Department of 
Labor-FLEX labor program hauled tires and garbage from an 
area that included a deserted, damaged home. The area had 
accumulated more than 700 abandoned tires and over 40 tons 
of garbage and refuse. 

Cleanup at the site was nearly finished that day as the men 
tossed tires into a dumpster and then carried away wood from 
a felled tree. Nails were strewn across the property, often hid- 
den in the mud. 

Starting in 2011, the DNR has utilized Labor Department 
workers for various grant-funded projects, said Todd Moilanen, 
EPA Brownfield's Coordinator and a Department of Natural Re- 
sources staff member. Seven workers are employed by what is 
known as the "Brownfields Cleanup Project." The number of 
program workers on a job varies from day to day; on this cool 
day in June, four men worked at the Hwy. 1 69 site. 

It took four weeks to finish the job. The area now free of 


debris will be used for iskigamizigan (a maple syrup camp). 

So far FLEX laborers have successfully cleaned up two prop- 
erties and are scheduled to complete two more projects by fall 
of 2014. The other sites designated for cleanup are the Ledin 
property located in the northwest portion of District I and the 
Hinckley Road project located a mile south of the Grand Casino 
Hinckley in District III. The laborers, many of them new to the 
workforce or reentering the workforce, get job experience and 
wages at the same time the entire reservation environment 
improves though the removal of unwanted dump sites. 

FLEX employee Jordan Smith, who has worked for the DNR 
for about a month, said that the project taught team work and 
communication, which are critical components of work that 
takes place near heavy equipment. What was the most satis- 
fying part of the job? 

"When we clean a property up and transform a dump site 
property to its natural state - it makes me feel like I've ac- 
complished something for my children and their children," he 
said. "I now have a new appreciation of nature. I saw some 
pretty cool spiders while cleaning the property — I like to 
work outdoors." 

Todd said that the collaboration benefits the Band in many 
ways. The hiring of an outside firm to do the work would cost 
tens of thousands of dollars. Instead of paying a firm to do the 
work, the Band pays its own Band members for the work. Also, 
the participants at each site are gaining valuable work expe- 
rience that they can build on while taking satisfaction in the 
knowledge that their own reservation is cleaner and healthier 
because of their work. 



Pictured (L-R): Mike Sam, John Smith, Jordan Smith, 
Chelsea Shaw, Nick Mitchell, and David Smith. 


The FLEX labor program was developed to assist Band 
members who are transitioning from incarceration, inpatient 
care, drug and alcohol programs and other programs that have 
hindered them from entering the workforce. This FLEX program 
gives the individual a sense of pride and valuable work experi- 
ences so that the individual can gather learned on-site trades 
to use on their resumes for future work. 

That's exactly what Jordan plans to do, build on his job suc- 
cess. He said he learned about dependability and timeliness 
from the program and will use that in his next full-time job. 
The work reminded him of the importance of not littering, and 
why recycling is important. Next he's going to master painting 
and taping. 

"That way I can add them to my resume for future job place- 
ment," he said. 


Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures' New Restaurant — Rival House 
in Downtown St. Paul — Opens for Business 

The fried green tomatoes are highly recommended 


Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 

The first thing you'll notice about the Mille Lacs Corporate Ven- 
tures-owned Rival House Sporting Parlour restaurant at 411 
Minnesota Street in St. Paul is the striking decor. Then you'll 
note the game equipment. Your nose will take note of the huge 
wood-fired pizza oven in the open kitchen area. 

On June 30 the restaurant opened in street-level space that 
used to be office and employee locker room areas of the Dou- 
bleTree Hotel. Last year Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures bought 
the DoubleTree by Hilton in a two-hotel deal that also included 
the Crowne Plaza St. Paul Riverfront. The new Rival restaurant 
is complete except for some wall designs and hangings that 
will be added soon, as well as a few oversized potted plants 
to soften the decor. 

The DoubleTree hotel restaurant on the second floor will 
remain open but only breakfast is served. The Rival House staff 
serves lunch and dinner daily; its hours of operation are 1 1 a.m. 
to 1 a.m., seven days a week. 



The Rival House menu includes snacks, appetizers, 
soups, salads, sandwiches, and the popular wood- 
fired pizzas. Pictured: Rival House cook Robert Davis. 


Joseph Nayquonabe, Jr., Commissioner of Corporate Af- 
fairs, said that Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures now owns sever- 
al restaurants. What makes the Rival House unique is that it's 
the first venture outside of the MLCV's casino operations and 
its local home base. 

"Each restaurant we own is operated differently based on 
the clientele we are trying to attract," he said. Each has a set 
of goals that are unique to the venue. For Rival House, three 
goals were established: 

1 . Improve the profitability of the entire hotel operation by cap- 
turing more food and beverage revenue from hotel guests. 

2. Interact with the community better by creating a place for 
the community to gather and enjoy lunch, dinner or happy 
hour. "We believe this will generate good word of mouth 
for the property as a whole and drive business to the hotel," 
Joe said. 

3. Create a better sense of arrival for guests of the hotel. 

"The first impression is key in the hospitality business so 

we wanted to get off to an impressive first step with our guests 
by reimagining the lobby space and creating the restaurant," 
he said. 

Rob Delmont, Rival House General Manager, said that the 
ping pong tables, pinball machine, basketball hoop and oth- 
er sports equipment make the restaurant a unique gathering 
place. Customers can choose from 24 on-tap craft brews, and 
with a glass in hand, walk back to the room featuring three full- 
size ping pong tables where they'll play for free. Or they may 
settle in before the restaurant's large television screens with a 
beverage and pizza. 

For now, most of the Rival patronage is from out-of-town 
hotel guests but eventually, it is hoped that downtown resi- 
dents from both cities and the suburbs become restaurant reg- 
ulars, Rob said. 


Fifteen hundred employees work in an office building imme- 
diately across the street, providing what is hoped to be a solid 
lunch time customer base. 

Word of mouth advertising means a lot in this industry. 
Some customers have ventured over from Minneapolis via 
the new light rail "Green Line." To attract hockey fans, Rival 
House will provide shuttle transportation to the Xcel Center for 
Wild games. 

On a hot July afternoon, about 35 lunchtime customers 
ordered pizza, salads and other entrees. Tabletop games are 
scattered throughout the restaurant; two customers played 
chess while eating pizza. 

Executive Chef Andy Vyskocil developed the menu that 
includes snacks, appetizers, soups, salads, sandwiches, and 
the popular wood-fired pizzas. A full bar serves drinks and, of 
course, the on-tap craft brews. There are five line cooks and 
five to seven servers who keep the food moving. 

Andy said that while developing the menu, "comfort" food 
was a priority. He wanted to create appetizers and entrees that 
would accompany beer and could be shared. His sandwiches 
are slider size. The most popular salad is the chop salad with 
grilled chicken and generous slices of avocado. The fried green 
tomatoes are crispy and flavorful. 

Two men at the lunch hour ventured toward the men's 
bathroom and stopped dead in their tracks. On their right was 
the large ping pong "Rival Room," something they've prob- 
ably never seen in a restaurant. The room also provides a 
good venue for special events like anniversary, wedding and 
birthday parties. 

For more information on the Rival House Restaurant , call 651- 
255-0645 or visit RivalHouseStPaul.com 
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Nay Ah Shing School 
Summer Food 
Service Program 

Nay Ah Shing School is participating in the Summer 
Food Service Program. Meals will be provided to 
all children without charge and meet nutritional 
standards established by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA). 

Days of Operation 

Now-August 15 
Breakfast: 9:00-10:00 a.m. 

Lunch: 11:30 a.m -1:00 p.m. 

Adults can purchase breakfast for $3.00, and lunch 
can be purchased for $4.00. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits 
discrimination against its customers, employees, 
and applicants for employment. 

If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint 
of discrimination, complete the USDA Program 
Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at 
usda.gov/complaint_filing_cust.html, or at any 

USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request the 
form. You may also write a letter containing all of 
the information requested in the form. Send your 
completed complaint form or letter to us by mail 
at U.S. Department of Agriculture, Director, Office 
of Adjudication, 1400 Independence Avenue, SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20250-941 0, by fax (202) 690- 
7442 or email at program.intake@usda.gov. 

Individuals who are deaf, hard of hearing or have 
speech disabilities may contact USDA through the 
Federal Relay Service at (800) 877-8339; or (800) 
845-6136 (Spanish). 

For additional information visit: millelacsband. 
com/resources/public-notices-updates 

The Essential 
Careers Program 

The Essential Careers Program is designed to 
strengthen tribal government through higher 
education by placing Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
members on a "fast track" to obtain professional 
degrees deemed critical for the growth of the Band. 

Band members interested in participating in the 
Essential Careers Program must submit all required 
documents soon. For more details, visit: 

http://bit.ly/1k5CS0e 


Are you an Elder or do 
you know an Elder who 
has a story to tell? 

The Inaajimowin is looking for Elder 
stories for upcoming issues. 

Send your name, contact information, 
and a brief description of the Elder you 
would like to feature to Andy McPartland 

at andy@redcircleaqency.com or call 
612-248-2051. 



DISTRICT 1 

ELDER PROFILE 


Still Hitting Home Runs 

Carol Nickaboine reflects on the importance of education and a critical gift 
received from her grandmother 

Deborah Locke staff writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 



For the past 20 years, Carol has taught the Ojibwe language to 
children enrolled in the District I Head Start program. 


At night after her children were in bed. 

Carol Nickaboine sat at home on the hall- 
way floor doing homework for her col- 
lege classes. The hallway was the only 
place in the house where she could read 
and not disturb anyone's sleep. It was 
the 1990s and Carol was a grandmother. 

She knew that if she wanted a halfway 
decent job, she needed an education. 

She got one, after graduating with 
a two-year general studies degree from 
Central Lakes College in Brainerd. 

For the past 20 years, Carol has 
taught the Ojibwe language to children 
enrolled in the District I Head Start pro- 
gram. At 75 she shows no sign of slow- 
ing down. The eyes of even the youngest 
children grow large when Carol enters 
the room and takes a seat. Head Start 
teachers gather the children around their 
language teacher on the floor and the 
recitation of words starts. For the first five minutes of so, 
attention is rapt. Then in a flash, a two-year-old crawls away, 
his attention diverted by a toy. A girl seated in her teacher's 
lap squirms. One by one the tiny children wiggle and move and 
Carol looks over. 

"They don't last too long," she said with a smile. Later Car- 
ol holds up her picture notebook for the four-year-old children 
and it's clear that the five minute lessons from years past 
made a difference. The 15 children knew their Ojibwe words 
and phrases. 

Carol knew Ojibwe as a first language. Her mother died 
when she was very young and she was raised for a while by 
her "Grandma Mink" whose Indian name 
was "Condes." Condes lived in a home 
built with federal government funds in 
about the 1930s, Carol said. Her grand- 
father was a drumkeeper and attended 
many ceremonies. Carol remembers the 
sugarbush season well when as a girl, 
she carried hundreds of buckets of wa- 
ter to the kettle for boiling. The family 
lacked material goods but made up for 
them with a joy for living. 

"They were happy," she said. "The 
men danced, laughed, no one worried 
about the electricity bill or the car. They 
knew what was really important. Everyone learned from 
each other." 

Grandmother Condes was "skinny" with long braided hair 
gathered in the back. She whistled a certain way to summon 
her granddaughter, wore three or four dresses all at the same 
time, and wore long underwear year 'round. The dresses were 
given away by nuns every Wednesday afternoon at the local 
mission church. 

But Carol said the finest gift Condes gave her granddaugh- 
ter was the gift of language. Carol said that Ojibwe words and 
concepts are so much a part of her life that she even thinks 
in Ojibwe. 


The English lessons likely began at the Pipestone Indian Board- 
ing School when the little girl was six or seven. She attended 
for two years but did not find the experience to be unpleasant. 
Meals were served in a large "mess hall;" about 20 Mille Lacs 
kids attended Pipestone when Carol was there. 

She returned home when her dad remarried and attend- 
ed Vineland Elementary School on the reservation. She then 
started school in Onamia and like many other Indian children, 
did not feel welcomed. "There was a lot of racism," she said. 
One way to cope? Stick close to your friends. After graduation, 
Carol had two sons, Vern and Steve. She got married, and had 
six more children, and in later years, raised two grandsons 
to adulthood. 

"I grew up with my kids," she said. 

She has this advice for young people: 
stay in school. No one can take your ed- 
ucation away from you: it's permanent. 
She has no regrets, except for the unfor- 
tunate death of her son. 

She is a skilled seamstress and has 
made hundreds of quilts in her time. 
Carol also plays Bingo and looks for- 
ward to the "Lifetime" network on tele- 
vision. She really likes to watch a good 
family drama. 

That is not to say she hasn't had her 
share of drama what with raising children and deciding to re- 
turn to college later in life and the too-early deaths of her son 
and husband. But Carol seems to roll with the punches, taking 
aim at whatever is thrown her way. 

For example, as a college student she had to complete a 
physical education class for credit. She took baseball, and 
turned out to be a very good batter, rounding the bases to a 
chorus of cheers. 

She doesn't run much now, she said. Time has slowed the 
body down. Still, her eyes dance when a tiny child raises her 
arms and waits to be lifted from the floor. To that little one, 
Carol is one more grandma. 


Stay in school. 
No one can take 
your education 
away from you. 

- Carol Nickaboine 
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Mille Lacs Early Education FAQ 

Mille Lacs Early Education 


What is Head Start and Early Head Start? 

Head Start and Early Head Start are federal grant programs 
that are designed to help low-income children and families. 
These programs were started to give low-income children edu- 
cational and social skill opportunities. They also provide train- 
ing, education, and leadership roles for parents. The Mille Lacs 
Early Education program operates under these grants. Tribal 
Head Start programs must have at least 51% of the children 
enrolled be low-income. Head Start serves children ages 3-5 
and Early Head Start serves children ages 0-3. The program is 
federally funded for 53 Head Start children and 80 Early Head 
Start children. Funding for 30 Head Start children is received 
from the State of Minnesota. 

In Head Start and Early Head Start children receive a devel- 
opmental assessment, individualized goals for their education, 
free breakfast and lunch, health education and services, family 
goal-setting, and other services. 

Head Start hours are 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Monday through 
Thursday and Early Head Start hours run from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
on Monday through Thursday. 

Enrollment Criteria for MLEE Head Start and 
Early Head Start 

Priority is given to low-income families, Mille Lacs Band mem- 
bers, and children with special needs. If all spots in the MLEE 
program are filled, your child will be placed on a waiting list. 
As spots become available they are filled with children who 
meet the enrollment criteria first. Priority must be given to 
low-income families. 

Childcare 

Childcare operates before and after the Head Start and Early 
Head Start time. During Head Start and Early Head Start hours 
the spaces must be available for children who are enrolled. 

Parent Involvement 

There are many opportunities for parent involvement in the ear- 
ly education program. A Family Activity Event is held monthly. 
It is usually the third Wednesday of the month. The Family Ac- 
tivity for September is the Early Education Royalty Pow Wow. 
Registrations forms may be obtained from Tiffany Sam. The 
Royalty Pow Wow will be September 24 th with supper at 5:30 
p.m. and dancing to begin at 6 p.m. Parent orientation and bus 
safety will be held the same evening at 5 p.m. 

Other activities include a pow wow held on the fourth 
Thursday of the month at 10:30 a.m. A pipe ceremony is held 
on the first Thursday of the month at 10:45 a.m. Parents are 
invited to Parents and Pastries every other month to eat break- 
fast and read with the children. Fatherhood activities are held 
on a quarterly basis. The classrooms hold special events on a 
monthly basis. 


Parent Policy Council is part of MLEE's governing body 
structure. It is composed of enrolled parents and interested 
community members. Policy Council reviews and approves pol- 
icies, grants, and other information necessary for the grant re- 
quirements. Policy Council elections will be on September24 th . 
If you are interested please contact Tammy Wickstrom at ex- 
tension 4400. 

Health Information 

Head Start and Early Head Start stress the importance of 
health and nutrition. Current Immunizations and physicals are 
a requirement for enrollment. Immunizations will be reviewed 
and if your child is behind a letter will be sent home. Children 
that do not have up to date immunizations may be disenrolled 
form the program. A physical and dental exam for every child is 
also required by the grant. Children will not be able to start 
school at Wewinabi without a current physical and im- 
munizations. 

If you need help with medical or dental appointments 
please call Gaylene Spolarich or Wendy Merrill. 

Important News from MLEE! 

Last year the program had 52 Head Start graduates in all three 
districts. We wish them continued success in kindergarten. 

Americorp 

Minnesota Reading Corps Overview: Minnesota Reading Corps 
is a statewide initiative to help every Minnesota child become 
a successful reader by the end of 3 rd grade. The program places 
AmeriCorps members as literacy tutors in sites across Minne- 
sota to implement a researched-based early literacy effort to 
help struggling readers. The Minnesota Reading Corps strate- 
gies are designed for both preschool-aged children and K-3 rd 
grade students. Minnesota Reading Corps Preschool Literacy 
Tutors work with preschool-aged children in their classrooms 
to create literacy-rich environments, focusing on the "Big Five" 
emergent literacy skills. Data is regularly collected for each 
child in order to tailor literacy interventions for individual chil- 
dren, children in small groups, and for whole classrooms. Mille 
Lacs Early Education will have 4 Literacy Tutors during the 
2014-2015 school year. They will be placed in the Head Start 
classrooms to get children reading ready. If you have any ques- 
tions concerning the AmeriCorps program at Mille Lacs Early 
Education, please contact Mary Fletcher at extension 4401 . 

Open House 

Wewinabi will have Open House on August 25 th from 3-5 p.m. 
District II and III will have Open House on August 19 th from 2-4 
p.m. We welcome families and the public to tour the schools 
and meet staff. 


Register Now For a Family Golf Outing in September! 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 



Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures is 
currently accepting registration for 
its first-ever family golf outing. This 
9-hole scramble will take place 
on Sunday, September 7 with a 
shotgun start at 8 a.m. at the Grand 
National Golf Club in Hinckley. 


Registration is free and is limited to the first 36 teams. 
Teams must be comprised of two adults and two kids*. 


Here's a look at the prizes: 

- Door prizes 

- Registration goodie bags 

- Cash prizes ranging from $100 to $400 

- Youth "Closest-to-the-pin" contest to win an iPad! 

To register your team, please call Beth Gruber at 320- 
532-881 0 or bqruber@mlcorporateventures.com 

* kids are considered those 17 years of age and under 


Mille Lacs Band 
technician first in 
Minnesota to outfit purple 
martins with GPS 

Deborah Locke staff writer 

The size of the Global Positioning System (GPS) 
device attached to the Mille Lacs Band purple 
martins belies its importance and begs a question. 
How could something that puny make such a large 
difference in the word of bird science? 

Turns out the 1 . 3-gram GPS gives the location of a 
bird anywhere on the planet to within 30 feet. Turns 
out also that there is one place in the state where 
23 birds have been outfitted with a GPS. That place 
would be right here, in Mille Lacs Reservation. 

Kelly Applegate, MLB's bird expert, is the only 
trained and authorized person in Minnesota 
to attach the small devices. He has long had a 
fascination for purple martins, and spearheads the 
Band's efforts to increase the number of that bird 
in Mille Lacs and throughout the state. One way 
to learn about the bird's habits it to record them 
as they nest and raise their young in the north and 
winter in the Yucatan Peninsula south of Cuba. The 
raw data will be turned over to the Bird Migration 
Lab at York University in Toronto; next year, 
scientists will see the research results. 

The key to attaching a GPS to a live bird is to move 
quickly, Kelly said. With the help of a lab assistant, 
he traps the birds, records the gender, wing span, 
age, weight and general health, removes a feather 
for testing, attaches the device that has an antenna 
the width of a human hair, and then lets the bird fly 
away. A half hour passes from start to finish. In the 
process, the martins relax somewhat as though to 
fake out their captor. Kelly is on to them. 

"They look at me a certain way and I know they 
are thinking of bolting," he said. He has handled 
thousands of birds over the years, starting when 
he was ten years old and chased and captured a 
chicken at a livestock sale. 

Today he's still capturing birds, this time to glue 
on a geographical system the size of thumb nail 
that will give scientists around the world a better 
picture of the migration of the purple martin. For 
generations the people of the Mille Lacs Band 
have cherished and cared for the purple martins, 
which require condo-like home structures on poles 
provided by humans. The population has decreased 
in recent decades until recent years when the 
Band Department of Natural Resources made the 
preservation of the purple martin a priority. 

That is largely due to Kelly, who said that as a 
species, birds are often overlooked. "They are 
barometers of the health of an environment," 
he said. "Their beauty and mystique has always 
fascinated me." 
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DISTRICT 3 


Thank You from Diane 
Gibbs 

District III Band Members, 

As my time serving you as the Mille Lacs Band D-lll 
Representative comes to a close, I wanted to take 
a moment and express my thanks. I truly appreciate 
you letting me do the work. 

You spoke. And I was privileged to listen. 

You said you wanted to become more self-sufficient 
as a Band. So we have made plans to renovate 
Eddy's into a stunning resort. Now a business 
that had held us up is a business that will move 
us forward. Construction has begun on this new 
revenue stream. 

You said you wanted more jobs available. A new 
commercial laundry will do just that, as it meets the 
laundry needs of our hotel businesses in St. Paul, 
as well as Grand Casino Mille Lacs and Grand 
Casino Hinckley. 

You said you wanted to see continued growth. So, 
we're partnering with a medical office in Hinckley, 
and opening an upscale sports bar in St. Paul. 

We're also rebranding the St. Paul Crown Plaza into 
an InterContinental Hotel, bringing a new level of 
luxury to St. Paul. We have worked tirelessly with 
several government departments to ensure our 
community is well represented in all these ventures. 

Again, thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to serve. It's been a true pleasure. Together, we 
sustain our culture and history as we continue to 
face the future head on. 

Warm regards, 

Diane Gibbs 


Mille Lacs Band Fun Run 

Sunday, August 17 
9 a.m -10: 30 a.m. 

MLB Powwow Grounds 
Free event 

Take a short walk around the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe Powwow grounds and 
earn a free gift courtesy of the Mille 
Lacs Indian Museum and Trading Post. 
Registration for the walk is located at 
the pavilion on the powwow grounds. 
Call 320-532-3632 for more information. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The September issue deadline is August 15. 



First Band Member Hired at Crowne 
Plaza Hotel in St. Paul 

Deborah Locke staff writer 

Mille Lacs Band member Rosa- 
lind Leon was recently hired in 
the Human Resources depart- 
ment at the Crowne Plaza ho- 
tel in St. Paul — the first Band 
member to join the staff in the 
Band-owned establishment. Ro- 
salind reflects on her new posi- 
tion in this Q & A. 

What is your title? 

Human Resources Coordinator 


Pictured (L-R): Amber Reed (Assistant Director Human Resources & Training), 
Luke Strehlow (Payroll Coordinator), Rosalind Leon (Human Resource 
Coordinator), and Michella DeBaun (Director Human Resources). 


When did you start your 
new job? 

June 9 of this year. 

What is a typical day like 
for you? 

I perform a variety of day-to-day 
administrative tasks in support 
of the Human Resources de- 
partment, like processing employee transactions in the HRIS 
system. I'm the main point of contact for general HR questions 
and issues such as benefits. I also create and maintain employ- 
ee personnel files, coordinate benefits, and assist in special 
projects. 

My duties vary so every day is quite different! 

What is the best part of your job? 

All of my co-workers at the Crowne Plaza and DoubleTree! 

What is the most challenging part of your job? 

We don't have an employee cafeteria for breakfast! Just kid- 
ding. My prior experience gave me the drive to overcome any- 
thing or figure out any issue at hand. It has been a very smooth 
transition for me. 


When did you realize that this was the kind of work you 
wanted to do? 

Probably when I started as a HR Representative at Grand Casi- 
no Hinckley in 2011.1 knew I loved being in HR because of all 
of the support we give to the employees. 

What preparation do you have for this work? 

The experience I gained from my position at Grand Casino defi- 
nitely prepared me to succeed in this one. 

How many employees are at the hotel? 

262 

What is it like to be the first Band member there? 

It feels great to be the first Band member to obtain a job at the 
Crowne Plaza. They have made me feel very welcomed and 
part of the team since day one. 



48 th Annual Traditional 
Powwow in August 

Friday, August 15-Sunday, August 17 

Iskigamizigan Powwow Grounds, West side of Lake Mille Lacs 



ISKIGAMIZIGAN 


TrXXll 




Co-MC's: AMIK and Pete Gahbow 
Co-host Drums: Little Otter and Pipestone 

Grand Entries: Friday: 7 p.m., Saturday: 1 p.m -7 p.m., and Sunday: 1 p.m. 

Events: Princess & Brave Contest, Best Parade Float Contest, Best Rez Car Contest, Horseshoe Tournament, Moccasin 
Game, Fun Run (sponsored by the Mille Lacs Indian Museum) 

Free: Admission, camping, showers, and firewood (off-site firewood prohibited) 

On sale: Powwow t-shirts & jackets and powwow buttons 

Food & Craft Vendors: Limited space — reserve early. Contact Carol Hernandez, 320-532-776, ext. 2401 
Drum Monies: Drums must have a minimum of five singers. All singers must personally register with their drum and 
designate one individual who will collect at payout. At least five registered singers must be present at the drum during 
each roll call in order to be paid for that session. 

Veteran & Active Duty Flags: The powwow committee is seeking flags for honoring family members who served. See 
form at: millelacsband.com/district_news/seeking-veteran-active-duty-family-flags. 

Other Information: All dancers must be in appropriate regalia at each grand entry and exhibitions in order to be paid. 
All tiny tot sessions will be smoke free. 

Contact: Carla Big Bear, 320-532-7517 or Kim Sam, 320-224-1646 
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New Band Elected Officials Sworn In 

Chad Germann Photographer 


Incoming Band officials - chosen in the June 1 0 General 
Election - were officially sworn in during an Inauguration 
Ceremony on July 8 at Grand Casino Mille Lacs. Carolyn 


Shaw-Beaulieu (Secretary-Treasurer), David Niib Aubid (Dis- 
trict II Representative) and Harry Davis (District III Representa- 
tive) were all given the oath of office at the event. 



Attendees listen to Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin give her speech. 




Newly Elected Secretary /Treasurer Carolyn Shaw- Newly elected District III Representative Harry Davis 
Beaulieu takes her oath. gets sworn in. 


Wisdom Steps 11 th Annual Golf Tournament 


Join us Friday, September 12 at the Fond du Lac Black 
Bear Golf Course in Carleton, Minnesota (1-35 and 21 0) for 
a four person scramble at the Wisdom Steps 1 1 th Annual 
Golf Tournament. 

9 a.m. Registration 2 p.m. Lunch 

10 a.m. Shot gun start 3 p.m. Social hour 

There will be electric carts, gift bags, special fun contests, 
a silent auction, and raffles (including 50/50). 

Contact Terri O'Shea for registration: 218-335-8586 
(phone), 888-231-7886 (toll-free), 218-335-8080 (fax), or 

toshea@mnchippewatribe.org (email). To download 
sponsorship and registration forms, visit millelacsband. 
com/d istri ct_news/1 Ith-annua I -wisdom-steps- 
golf-tournament 

All proceeds will go to Wisdom Steps. Wisdom Steps is 


-dom Sf t 


a Minnesota state-wide 501 c3 
Non-Profit preventative 
health program that relies 
solely on fundraising, 1 
donations, and volunteers 
to support our health 
promotion incentive plan. 

Elders participate year- 
round in healthy living activities 
and health screening and are recognized at our Annual 
Wisdom Steps Conference. 





Visit us at wisdomsteps.org to learn more about us and 
our Wisdom Steps Casino Discount Card worth $500+ for 
only $20 per card (available to all, 18+)! 


A special thank you to the Fond du Lac Reservation 
Business Committee for all their support. 


Memorial Honors 
Former U.S. Congressman 
Jim Oberstar 


Andy McPartland staff writer 



Pictured (L-R): Governor Mark Dayton, 
Congressman Rick Nolan, and Chief 
Executive Melanie Benjamin. 


Former U.S. Representative Jim Oberstar, the 
longest-serving congressman in Minnesota history, 
died unexpectedly on May 3 at age 79. 

Oberstar represented Minnesota's 8th 
Congressional District, which covers the Iron Range, 
for 1 8 terms — from 1 975 to 201 1 . 

A memorial was held at Duluth Entertainment and 
Convention Center on June 27. 

Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin was asked by 
the Oberstar family to speak at the event. The 
Chisholm-born congressman represented five Bands 
of Anishinaabe: Bois Forte, Grand Portage, Fond du 
Lac, Leech Lake and Mille Lacs. 

Melanie, who knew Oberstar for 25 years, was 
honored to speak at the service. 

"When Jim first ran for Congress in 1974, he 
promised to do something to improve life on 
reservations," she said. "That was a promise that 
he never broke." 

Oberstar dedicated enormous time and effort 
working for the rights of Native Americans; 

Melanie said that he "became our good friend 
and champion." 

"Jim was very proud that one of his first votes in 
1 975 was for the Indian Self-Determination Act," 
she said. "He was always fighting to improve the 
lives of the Indian people in his district." 

Other speakers at the memorial included Governor 
Mark Dayton, Senator Al Franken, Senator Amy 
Klobuchar, Congressman Rick Nolan, and Duluth 
Mayor Don Ness. 

A drum group, which included singers Percy 
Benjamin, Quintin Bone Sam, John Benjamin and 
Christopher Spud Gahbow kicked off the memorial. 

Melanie shared several stories about her personal 
interactions with Congressman Oberstar, noting that 
he genuinely cared about the well being of 
his constituents. 

"I know I speak for every tribe in the 8 th District 
when I say that we will miss him," she said. "If 
even one elected official in the state has the 
courage of Jim Oberstar, Minnesota will be 
better off." 

"Rest in peace, old friend," Melanie concluded. 
"When our history is written, you will be given a 
place of highest honor. Right now, you hold that 
place in our hearts." 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy August 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Diane Marie Barstow 
Frances Jean Benjamin 
Wendy May Benjamin 
Clarence Roy Boyd 
Marlys Louise Bushey 
Myrna Joy Ceballos 
Karen Marie Clark 
John Dewey Colsrud, III 
Geraldine DeFoe 
Edward Ernest Dunkley 
Roxanne Julie Emery 
Gary Dean Frye 
Dorinda Fay Garbow 
JoAnne Sue Garbow 
Samuel Garbow, Jr. 

Barbara Maxine Goodman 
Diana Guizar 
Mary Jean Harpster 
Bradley Harrington 
Blaise Eugene Hill 
Robert Martin Houle, Jr. 

George Ben Jackson 
Patricia Clarise Jones 
Doris Kegg 

Lorraine Marian Keller 
Andy Mitchell 
Lynda Lou Mitchell 
Gerry Warden Mortenson 
Delia Ann Nayquonabe 
Victor Dennis Nayquonabe 
Margaret Rose Premo 
Linda Christine Quaderer 
Bruce Anthony Ray 
Theresa Joy Schaaf 
William David Schaaf 


David Duane Shaugobay 
Bernadette Smith-Benjamin 
Daniel John Staples 
Connie Jean Taylor 
Janice Louise Taylor 
James Martin Thomas 
Richard Henry Thomas, Jr. 
Sylvester W. Thomas, Jr. 

Barbara Ellen Toth 
John Wayne Towle 
Michael Laverne Wade 
Alrick George Wadena, Jr. 

Diane Wadena 
Carmen Denise Weous 
Juanita Diane Weyaus 
Donna Jean Wind 
Eloise Betsy Wind 
Franklin John Woyak 

Happy August 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday PJ on 8/5 from 
Antie Rae and Waylon. • Happy 
Birthday Bridget Day on 8/5 
from Cass and Travis. • Happy 
Birthday Grandma Sharon 
on 8/6 from Melodie. • Happy 
Birthday Mom on 8/6 from 
Ravin. • Happy Birthday Erik 
Leecy on 8/7 from Cass and 
Travis. • Happy Birthday Isaiah 
Jah on 8/8 from Jah Corner. 

• Happy Birthday Bunny on 
8/9 from your sister Vera, and 
your nieces and nephews. • 
Happy Birthday Michael Buck 
on 8/1 0, love your daughter 
Marissa. • Happy Birthday 


Daddy Jah on 8/10 from 
Jah Corner. • Happy Birthday 
Leiaunna on 8/1 1 from Antie 
Rae and Waylon. • Happy 
Birthday David Shaugobay 
on 8/1 1 from Florie Flobear. • 
Happy Birthday Barbara Dee 
on 8/1 1 from auntie Vera and all 
yourcuzzins. • Happy Birthday 
Andrei on 8/12 from Daddy, 
Kaitlyn, Boo, RaySean, Adrian, 
Jr., Adrianna, Alayah, Rachel, 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Leslie Day on 8/13 from Cass 
and Travis. • Happy Birthday 
Hayden Fahrlander on 8/14, 
love your cousin Marissa. • 
Happy Birthday Brad, Sr. on 
8/1 5 from Valerie & Kids, Rachel 
& Waylon, Brad, Jr. & Kids, 

Jay & kids, Randi, Bruce, and 
girls. • Happy Birthday Mom 
and Dad on 8/15, love Val. 

• Happy Birthday Gram Kim 
and Papa Brad on 8/15, love 
Pie and Kev. • Happy Birthday 
Dad on 8/15, love Brad, Jay, 
Bruce, Randi, Rachel, and 
Val. • Happy Birthday to our 
brother Brad on 8/1 5 from your 
sisters. • Happy Birthday Jay 
on 8/1 6, love your brothers and 
sissys. • Happy Birthday Baby 
Marcos, Jr. on 8/1 6 from Cass 
and Travis. • Happy 8 th Birthday 
Shawsha Kay on 8/1 6, with 
love from Mom, Chey, Selena, 
Dante, Maysun, Soul, Daymon, 
Brynlee, Rachel, Joe, Simone, 


Donny, Sheila, Joey, Simon, 
Grama Vera, DeaLayna, Stone, 
Derek, Frankie, Zion, and 
Bruce. • Happy Birthday Antie 
Mick on 8/20 from Rachel and 
Waylon. • Happy 17 th Birthday 
Jordan Garbow on 8/20, with 
love from dad, Mary, Selena, 

Cj, Dante, Maysun, William, 
Raquil, Shawsha, Soul, Nikkia, 
Daymon, and Brynlee. • Happy 
Birthday Blaze on 8/23 from 
Jah Corner. • Happy Birthday 
BABS on 8/25 from Cass and 
Travis. • Happy Birthday Mom 
Caryn on 8/25 from Cass and 
Travis. • Happy 1 st Birthday 
Brynlee on 8/26 with lots of 
love from Selena, Mary, Chey, 
Dante, Maysun, Shawsha, Soul, 
Daymon, grama Vera, DeaLayna, 
Stone, Derek, Frankie, Zion, 
Rachel, Joe, Simone, Donny, 
Joey, Sheila, Simon, and Bruce. 

• Happy 10 th Birthday Erika 
Robertson on 8/28, we love 
you! Mom, Gr'ma, Poppa, family, 
and all the kitties! • Happy 
Birthday Lileah on 8/30 from 
Papa, Valerie & Kids, Rachel & 
Waylon, Brad, Jr. and Kids, Jay 
& kids, Randi, Bruce, and Jayla. 

• Happy Birthday Grams Lynda 
on 8/30 from Cass and Travis. 

• Happy Birthday Sammi Jo 
on 8/30 from Cass and Travis. 

• Happy Birthday to all the 
Shaugobays and Jones's, and 
Dustin Jones/Sommers from 


David Shaugobay and Florie 
Lakin/Flobear. • The person 
who loved me most in this 
world is mother, Frances J. 
Benjamin. I honor you, love you 
and praise for all you did. Happy 
Birthday! May you have many 
more! Love you Marcey, Scoot 
and family! Forever yours. • If 
I would have had a daughter, 

I would have wanted one like 
you. I admire you in so many 
ways. And hope all your dreams 
come true. Happy Birthday 
Erika Robertson! Love you 
sooo much, Marcey. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Happy 32 nd Anniversary on 8/20 
to our wonderful parents, Barb 
and Barry! We love you guys 
so much. Tara, Erika, and Aarik. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqencv.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The deadline for the September 
issue is August 15. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum August Events 


54 th Birthday Celebration 
Wednesday, August 6 
Time: 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Fee: $8 adult, $7 seniors and college students, $6 children 
ages 6-17; free for children five and under and MNHS members 
Help celebrate the Mille Lacs Indian Museum and Trading 
Post's 54 th birthday. Cupcakes and refreshments will be pro- 
vided. Explore the exhibits and then head next door to shop 
for Ojibwe arts and crafts at the Trading Post. As part of the 
celebration there will be 10% off purchases for the day. 

We Are Anishinaabe: Our Migration Journey 
Saturday, August 9 and Saturday, August 23 
Time: 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 

Fee: $8 adult, $7 seniors and college students, $6 children 
ages 6-17; free for children five and under and MNHS members 
According to oral tradition, ancestors of the Mille Lacs Band 
of Ojibwe moved westward from the Atlantic coast of North 
America. By the mid-1 700s they had established themselves in 


the region around Mille Lacs lake. Discover the origins of the 
Ojibwe people in Minnesota in this 30-minute discussion and 
explore the stories, values and traditions that traveled with 
them and remain today. 

Open House 
Sunday, August 17 
Time: 11 a.m -4 p.m. 

Explore the Mille Lacs Indian Museum and Trading Post during 
the annual Open House, when the historic site is open for spe- 
cial Sunday hours and offers free admission. Visit the exhibits 
including the popular Four Seasons Room with life-size diora- 
mas then head next door to shop for Ojibwe arts and crafts at 
the Trading Post. 

Native Skywatchers — Reach for the Art in 
the Sky 

Wednesday, August 23 

Time: Closing ceremony is from 1 p.m -4 p.m. 


View works of art created by Annette S. Lee and William 
Wilson, which are meant to revitalize Dakota and Ojibwe star 
knowledge and build community. The public is invited to meet 
the artists at the closing reception. 

Loom Beading Workshop 
Saturday, August 30 
Time: 10 a.m -4 p.m. 

Fee: $30/$25 for MNHS members; additional supply fee $1 5 
Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, call 
320-532-3632 

Participants will learn the art of loom beading through hands- 
on experience. Create a design, put it on a loom and learn how 
to apply the loom work to leather or cloth when it is finished. A 
light lunch and refreshments will be provided. Children under 
1 8 must be accompanied by an adult. A minimum of five partic- 
ipants required to host workshop. 
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AUGUST CALENDAR 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday I Wednesday I Thursday 


Friday 




11 


District III 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Grand Casino 
Hinckley — 
Ballroom Event 
Center 


17 


Open House 

11 a.m -4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More Information 
on page 14 

Mille Lacs Band 
Fun Run 

9 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 
MLB Powwow 
Grounds 

More Information 
on page 13 

48 th Annual 
Traditional 
Powwow 

Iskigamizigan 
Powwow Grounds 
More information 
on page 12 


Want your event here? 

Email andy@redcircleaqency.com or 

call 612-248-2051. 




54th Birthday 
Celebration 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More Information 
on page 14 

Chiminsing Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminsing 
Community Center 



13 


Dll-A Legislative 
Committee Meetings 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Chiminsing 
Community Center 



20 


Chiminsing Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminsing 
Community Center 



27 


Dll-A Community 
Meeting 

5 p.m. 

Chiminsing 
Community Center 



14 


15 


Dll Legislative 
Committee Meetings 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 


48 th Annual 
Traditional 
Powwow 

Iskigamizigan 
Powwow Grounds 
More information 
on page 12 



28 

29 

Dll Community 
Meeting 

5 p.m. 

East Lake 

Community Center 


Dll-A Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminsing 

Community Center 


Urban Area 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

All Nations 

Indian Church 



Saturday 


9 

We Are Anishinaabe 

1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More Information 
on page 14 


16 

48 th Annual 
Traditional 
Powwow 

Iskigamizigan 
Powwow Grounds 
More information 
on page 12 

23 

We Are Anishinaabe 

1 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More Information 
on page 14 

Native Skywatchers 

1 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More Information 
on page 14 


30 

Loom Beading 
Workshop 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
More Information 
on page 14 
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Manoominike Giizis 

Ricing Moon 

August is Manoominike Giizis, the ricing moon. Historically 
our people moved to the shallow lakes of the area where food 
grows on water (manoomin), to harvest the life force gift of 
the Creator. As students return to school at Nay Ah Shing, they 
will be participating in the rice harvesting. Nay Ah Shing staff, 
in collaboration with MLBO DNR/E and the Mille Lacs Indian 
Museum Staff, will help to share the historical and biological 
knowledge regarding this amazing food that has sustained our 
people for many generations. 

A reminder to parents, to please have your child(ren) dressed 
for the activity. Including long pants with socks and shoes, hat 
and clothes that can get dirty or wet. 

MLB Tribal Police Chief Statement 

"As many of you know, on July 9 an armed robbery at knifepoint 
took place at the Grand Market located on Ataage Drive 
in District 1 . Tribal police officers were informed about the 
incident at 7:33 p.m. and were on the scene at 7:34 p.m. With 
the help of Band members, Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures staff, 
the Mille Lacs County Sheriffs Office and the Onamia Police 
Department, the suspect was identified and apprehended 
within hour and is now being held in the Mille Lacs County jail, 
pending charges from the Mille Lacs County District 
Attorney's office. 

On behalf of the Mille Lacs Tribal Police Department, I would 
thank the members of the community who stepped forward 
and assisted tribal officers in locating the suspect. Without the 
active cooperation of the community, tribal police cannot do our 
jobs and keep our neighborhoods safe. Thanks again to all the 
community members who assisted tribal PD. 

-Chief Jared Rosati 

Treatment of Minors Policy at 
Ne-la-Shing Clinic 

In the State of Minnesota, it is unlawful for a physician or 
other provider of medical services (physician assistant, nurse 
practitioner, etc.) to provide care to a minor-child without the 
permission of the parents or legal guardian. However, the 
parents or legal guardian may delegate this responsibility to 
another person, typically a relative. This permission must be 
in writing. 

In order to comply with Minnesota law, we at Ne-la-Shing 
Clinic have developed a "Treatment of Minors" policy. As part 
of this policy the parents or legal guardian should obtain a 


"Permission to Treat" form from the clinic for each minor child in 
the family. These will be available at the front desk of the clinic. 
This form is mean for the parent of legal guardian to appoint 
or delegate another relative to give permission to the provider 
of medical care to treat a minor child. Persons appropriate for 
this would include grandparents, older siblings, aunts or uncles, 
foster parents. The policy calls for up to three of these forms 
be used for each minor child. It is best of the individual caring 
for the minor child carry the "Permission to Treat" so that it is 
available upon arrival at the clinic. However, the clinic will also 
strive to keep copies of each of the "Permission to Treat" forms 
for each family at the clinic. 

This policy will be enacted on September 1, 2014. It is hoped 
that this policy will make the treatment of minor children 
here at the clinic more efficient while also complying with 
Minnesota law. 

- D.V. Gunderson MD, Medical Director at Ne-la-Shing Clinic 

National Breastfeeding Month 

Kari DiGiovanni rn 

Because August is National Breastfeeding Month, I would like 
to share some information about why the WIC program and 
Mille Lacs Band Public Health believes that breastfeeding is 
the best feeding option for your baby. 

Why is breastfeeding best for baby? 

- Breast milk is the perfect food for babies. 

- Breast milk is easy to digest. 

- Breastfed babies are healthier and have fewer infections 
and illnesses. 

- Breastfeeding helps your baby's eyes and brain develop. 
Why is breastfeeding best for mom? 

- Breastfeeding helps you lose weight and get back 
into shape. 

- Breastfeeding has health benefits like lowering your risk 
of ovarian cancer, breast cancer and osteoporosis. 

- Breastfeeding is great for mother-baby bonding. 

- Moms and babies enjoy breastfeeding. 

Why is breastfeeding best for families? 

- Breastfeeding saves money (no formula or bottle costs, 
fewer doctor bills and medication costs. 

- Breastfeeding saves time. No messy bottles to fix at 
night, so everyone sleeps better. 

- Breastfed babies are easy to take on trips. Just grab the 
diapers and go! 

If you would like more information about howto breast-feed, 
how breastfeeding works and to avoid difficulty in breast- 
feeding please contact our Public Health Lactation Counselors: 


Kari at 320-532-7457 or Kathy at 320-532-751 1 . 

What is Elder Abuse? 

Cindi Douglas Elder Abuse Program Coordinator 

Any knowing, intentional, or acts of negligence by caretaker 
or any other person; this includes family members or close 
friends that cause harm to an elderly and/or vulnerable adult. 
Elder abuse is a significant public health problem. Each year, 
hundreds of thousands of adults over the age of 55 are abused, 
neglected, or financially exploited. 

In the United States alone, more than 500,000 older adults are 
believed to be abused or neglected each year. Over 67% of the 
victims are female. 

Types of Elder Abuse occur among persons over the age of 55: 

- Physical 

- Financial Exploitation 

- Emotional 

- Neglect 

- Sexual 

- Self-Neglect 

Signs of an abused Elderly person 

- Unusual or unexplained injuries (cuts, bruises, burns) 

- Unkempt appearance 

- Pressure or bed sores 

- Confinement against will 

- Dehydration 

- Fear 

- Depression/Anxiety 

- Helplessness 

- Hesitation to talk openly 

- Sudden changes in finances 

These statistics are likely an underestimate because many 
victims are unable or afraid to tell the police, family, or friends 
about the violence. 

If you or someone you know is experiencing this; 
please contact: 

Elder Abuse Program at 320-532-7802; 24-Hour Crisis Line: 
1-866-867-4006. Karen Boyd (Advocate) 320-630-2676. 

Correction: A sentence to a July story about the 
Dakota/Ojibwe roundtable that took place in District I should 
have read as follows: The roundtables originated in 201 1 when 
staff at the Historical Society knew they needed Dakota to act 
as resources in telling the story of the 1 862 U.S. -Dakota War. 

We regret the error. 
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Heating, Water, and 

A 


Maintenance Problems? 

,# , 


During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 

# 


ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 



nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 
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Free Hearing Evaluations 

•f *X* ?• 


Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 

A 


month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 

V 


schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 

A 


$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 

'#■ 


the Circle of Health. 

A 


Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 

To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 

V 

4 J? 


call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 

K 


office at 763-391 -7433. 
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BAND MEMBERS RETURN FROM 

HGHTING FIRE IN OREGON 
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Pictured (L-R): Cortney Nadeau, 
Richard Shaugobay, and Jeremy Boyd 


48 th ANNUAL 
POWWOW 
RECAP 


EAGLE WAS 
A KEEPER 
OF CULTURE 


BAND LEADERS 
STRONGLY 
OPPOSE PIPELINE 


'HUNGRY JOHNNY' 
DISHES UP ELDER 
KNOWLEDGE 



MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



What a wonderful Powwow! It was so exciting to see ev- 
eryone enjoying dancing on that fresh, soft new grass on our 
newly renovated Powwow grounds. Miigwech to the Powwow 
Committee and our Community Development staff for their 
hard work in getting the grounds ready for what was a fantas- 
tic Powwow weekend! 

The end of August is always so busy, with families prepar- 
ing to send their youth and little ones back to school. This is 
also the time we prepare for our hunting and fall ricing season. 
Miigwech to the DNR for organizing and inviting the commu- 
nity to a ceremony and potluck for wild ricing season held on 
August 27. The DNR will also host a Waawaashkeshi Harvest- 
ing Ceremony on September 8, at the Powwow grounds at 
11:00 a.m. to prepare for the deer harvest. These community 
gatherings are a wonderful opportunity to come together and 
honor our relationship with the earth and all the gifts from the 
Creator. 

The Tribal Executive Committee (TEC) of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe met in August, where our new Secretary-Trea- 
surer Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu was sworn into office by MCT 
President Norman Deschampe. There are four MCT Subcom- 
mittees, and Carolyn and I have divided our duties to ensure 
the Band is represented on each. Carolyn is now serving on the 
Education and Legislative Subcommittees, and I am serving on 
Natural Resources and Finance. After our TEC business was 
concluded, I attended a two-day planning meeting with the 
Finance Committee. 

An area of focus for the Band right now is the Sandpiper 
pipeline project, which Enbridge is currently proposing to go 
through the District II area. A spill would be devastating to 
the Big Sandy Lake and Rice Lake watersheds, threatening our 
water, wildlife and wild rice stands in that region. I've spoken 
with Governor Dayton about this matter and have also been 
working through the Tribal National Leadership Council that 
I am a member of, which advises U.S. Attorney General Eric 
Holder about matters important to Indian tribes. Band DNR 


Commissioner Susan Klapel and her staff have also been work- 
ing this matter with attorneys, so please take a few moments 
and read about this important matter in this issue of the Band 
news. 

August also brought the 10th annual meeting of Women 
Empowering Women for Indian Nations (WEWIN), and I was 
thrilled that 40 Mille Lacs Band women were able to attend 
this important conference, due to hard fund-raising work over 
the year. Miigwech to everyone who supported our golf tour- 
nament this summer, which raised more than $1 0,000 for Band 
members to attend WEWIN. As any woman who attended this 
conference will tell you, it was a powerful coming-together of 
Native women from across the country that always inspires 
and motivates all women, regardless of where they are at in 
their lives, to work hard to improve their communities and their 
lives. Workshops included covered many great topics, includ- 
ing Language Revitalization, Running for Office, The Affordable 
Care Act, Human Trafficking, and workshops about taking bet- 
ter care of ourselves. The Body, Spirit & Mind workshop was 
one of the most popular with our Band attendees, which tells 
me that we should each be doing more in our community to 
take care of ourselves, male or female. 

I attended an Urban Area meeting on August 28th and 
enjoyed catching up with Band members who were able to 
attend. Several people expressed concern about problems 
they are having with enrolling with MNSure. There are certain 
exemptions in the law for American Indian people, including 
allowing a person to be 300% over the poverty guidelines, so 
if you or a family member are being told you are ineligible, 
please contact our staff at Circle of Health at 320-532-7741. 
I've passed on other concerns and question raised at the meet- 
ing to the appropriate commissioners, and have directed that 
they follow up and schedule their own visits to the Urban Area 
as well to connect directly with Band members. 

I'll be holding a Cabinet meeting in early September, where 
our Commissioners will be focusing on streamlining policies 


and procedures to better serve Band members. I also look for- 
ward to input from our Elders in meetings I've scheduled for 
early September in each of the three Districts and the Urban 
Area, so please mark your calendars if you are an Elder and 
would like to attend. Meetings in Isle, McGregor and Vineland 
will take place on September 9th; the Urban Area on Septem- 
ber 15th, and Hinckley on September 16th. Additional details 
are included in this issue of the Band news, but please call 
my office at 320-532-7486 if you would like more information. 

Finally, I want to remind all Band members who are looking 
for work or who have family members looking for work that 
as of August 27th when I checked, we have over 120 posi- 
tion openings with Band government, our casinos and small 
businesses! Please check the Band website and review those 
openings if you are looking for work, and if you think you might 
be qualified for a position, please apply even if you think there 
might be barriers preventing you from being hired. The only 
way we will be able to take down those barriers is if we know 
where they are. One of my top priorities is making sure that 
any Band member who is willing to work hard and wants to 
work can get a job, regardless of mistakes that might have 
been made in the past. We need to focus on the future and get 
our community as fully employed as possible. 

I hope everyone who wants to rice is able to get out onto 
the water this fall, and encourage Band members to bring 
along one of our youth whenever possible. These opportunities 
only come along one time per year, and our children grow so 
quickly! Miigwech to our elders and every Band member who 
has taken time this season to teach our young ones about who 
they are and where they come from as Anishinabeg. Have a 
great September, and Miigwech for all you do! 



Chief Executive's Fitness Challenge Kicked Off in July 

Toya Stewart Downey Staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 

The second round of the Chief Executive's Fitness Challenge is underway and 130 people have signed up in an effort shed the extra 
pounds and begin living healthier lives. 

"The overall goal is to develop a healthy community by helping Band members experience benefits of exercise, healthy eating 
and weight loss," said Jim Ingle, the Band's fitness director. 

The 16-week contest began on July 28 and runs through Nov. 14. There are 90 teams this time around because more partici- 
pants are lone contestants rather than on family teams. 

For the first challenge approximately 1 50 signed up to participate and collectively lost nearly 1 ,500 pounds. Band member Bobby 
Anderson and his wife Heidi Krone lost a combined total of 132 pounds and were awarded first place in the contest. The couple 
took the top prize of $5,000. 

Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin said she was proud of all the Band members who have participated in the challenge so far. 
"By committing to a healthy lifestyle, you have given yourselves the gift of health and that's priceless," she said. 

All Band members, along with their significant others and family members living in the same household, were eligible to make 
up a team. Even those who participated in the first challenge were able join in the second contest. 

The biggest loser will win $5,000 as a first place prize, $3,000 for second place and finally $2,000 for the third place. 

"By eommittng to a healthy lifestyle, you have given 

yourselves the gift of health and that s priceless. - p or q ues tj ons or fitness tips contact Jim Ingle at the District I Fitness Center at 320-532-7547. 

Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin 
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Band Leaders Work to Stop Proposed Pipeline Route 

Concerns mount over proposed 610 -mile Sandpiper project 


Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 

For many months the Band's elected leaders have expressed 
grave concerns about a proposed pipeline that would run 
through the District II region, with the potential to cause cat- 
astrophic damage to northern lakes, wetlands and streams in 
the event of a spill. They've written letters, testified before 
lawmakers and initiated conversations with key players across 
the state, all in a bid to put a stop to the proposal. 

Their efforts have not gone unheard. 

In late August the state's Department of Natural Resourc- 
es suggested that alternative routes be considered for the 
Sandpiper pipeline project proposed by the Canadian-based 
Enbridge Energy company. 

"This is solid progress, and while it is good to have the DNR 
on-board proposing a new route, but we need to keep working 
this issue to make sure this project is re-routed. The level of 
risk to our water, land, wild rice and resources is simply unac- 
ceptable" said Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin. 

In 2010, an Enbridge pipeline burst and spilled into the 
Talmadge Creek, a tributary of the Kalamazoo River, pouring 
over 1,000,000 gallons of oil into local waters and making it 
the largest inland oil spill and costliest in U.S. history. Four 
years later, clean-up efforts are still on-going. Band officials 
are doing all they can to stop the proposed route for the 
Sandpiper line. 

With the DNR on-board re-routing the project, that makes 
the second state agency that has weighed in on the crude 
oil pipeline project. The DNR request was made to the state 
Public Utilities Commission (PUC). It asked the commission to 
consider an alternative route that would result in fewer im- 
pacts on natural resources than the route currently proposed 
by Enbridge. 

Earlier in August the Public Utilities Commission unani- 
mously agreed to study a southern route that would avoid ar- 
eas most important to the Band, including the wetlands, wild 
rice areas, many of the state's lakes and the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Band's leaders have been clear about their position on 
the Sandpiper project long before the DNR weighed in. They 
had previously asked the Public Utilities Commission to decline 
Enbridge's proposal. 

Both in writing and conversations, the Band's leaders have 
expressed opposition to the current proposed route for the En- 
bridge Sandpiper pipeline that borders the Minisinaakwaang 
(East Lake) Community and threatens the Big Sandy Lake and 
Rice Lake watersheds. 


The Band, however, supports the existing Northern Man 
corridor where a thorough federal, tribal and state review pro- 
cess has occurred. 

The Band's primary opposition to the pipeline is due to 
concerns regarding: 

- Historical spills and consequent risk to surface and 
ground water 

- Vital cultural practices such as harvesting wild rice with- 
in the Big Sandy Lake and Rice Lake watersheds, includ- 
ing the Rice Lake National Wildlife Refuge 

- Lack of Tribal consultation, specifically with the 
Band's Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO), to 
identify lands of historical, archeological and 
cultural significance 

- Procedural considerations regarding the MPUC role ver- 
sus Federal Agency Lead 

In July, MLB Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin met with 
Minnesota Governor Mark Dayton and talked with him about 
the potential negative impact the proposed pipeline would 
have to the Band if it were built. 

She also shared concerns with the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice through her role as a representative of midwest tribes on 
the Tribal Nations Leadership Council (TNLC). The TNLC is a 
group that advises the Department of Justice on legal matters 
of importance to Indian tribes - such as the Sandpiper propos- 
al and mining activities that could threaten the federal rights 
of tribes. 

The $2.6 billion project would run 610 miles and has been 
approved by North Dakota, which has a booming oil industry. 
The route Enbridge prefers would run in a Z-shaped path head- 
ing east from North Dakota to Clearbrook in the northwest part 
of Minnesota, south past Park Rapids, then going east again to 
Superior, Wise. The pipeline would deliver 375,000 barrels of 
oil per day to Superior. 

Susan Klapel, the Band's Commissioner of the Department 
of Natural Resources, said that if the proposed pipeline were 
ever to rupture it would threaten the Big Sandy Lake and Rice 
Lake watersheds. She added that such a rupture would create 
a complex, multi-layered nightmare that the Mille Lacs Band 
Department of Natural Resources wants to avoid. 

"To choose a route that borders our Minisinaakwaang com- 
munity — without the Band's Historic Preservation Office input 
— raises serious concerns regarding Enbridge's ability to iden- 
tify and avoid sites of historical, archeological, and cultural 
significance and the thoroughness of the selection process," 


Susan said. 

Though the Enbridge proposal mentions its intent to con- 
sult with the state's Historic Preservation Offices, to date the 
Band's Tribal Historic Preservation has not been contacted, 
Susan said. 

"That is of enormous concern," said Susan. "The Band was 
not consulted in this process, and should have been offered 
an opportunity to weigh in much earlier, prior to the public 
comment period." 

Susan also noted that Enbridge was responsible for more 
than 800 spills in the U.S. and Canada between 1999 and 2010, 
totaling almost seven million gallons of oil. 

The proposed pipeline has drawn attention beyond the 
Band and throughout Indian Country because of its potential 
impact that would threaten the Sandy Lake and Rice Lake wild 
rice sanctuaries, which generations of Band members have re- 
lied on to gather manoomin. 

A few weeks ago environmental activists, led by Winona 
LaDuke, gathered on horseback in East Lake (District II), near 
the Rice Lake National Wildlife Management Area, to begin 
a "Ride for Mother Earth" — as close to the proposed pipe- 
line as possible. They ended the ride two weeks later on the 
White Earth Reservation. The effort was organized by Honor 
the Earth, a Native American environmentalist organization. 

Other tribal organizations opposing the proposed route in- 
cluding the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, the White Earth Res- 
ervation Tribal Council and dozens of organizations including 
lake associations, hunting and fishing clubs and environmental 
organizations such as Friends of the Headwaters. 

Currently, an environment review is underway by the Min- 
nesota Commerce Department and it includes a comparison of 
the several other routes that have been proposed. The state 
has to approve the route and the environmental review before 
work can move forward. Public hearings are planned for later 
this year, and a decision is likely to be made in 201 5. 

The Band's DNR will continue to follow the developments 
related to the proposed pipeline and welcomes any ques- 
tions and comments from Band members. For questions or 
concerns contact Todd Moilanen. He works on environmental 
cleanup projects with the Band's DNR. Todd can be contacted 
at 320-532-7439. 

Deborah Locke contributed to this article , which also included 
information from the Star Tribune , Brainerd Dispatch and Fo- 
rum News Service. 


National School Success Month 

Tammy Moreland Performance Improvement Manager Tiffany Bolk Photographer 



A parent's attitude towards school will always be reflected in the 
child. A good way to help your kid get excited about school is to 
help them be fully prepared. 

Did You Know... 

- More learning happens in our first five years of life than 
during any other period of our lives. 

- Children learn the skills they need to become literate during 
these first five years. 

- Literacy is more than just learning how to read. It is learn- 
ing how to understand, comprehend, compute, rationalize, 
analyze, decide, weigh options, problem solve, create, and 
learn more. 

- Any reading is helpful. But reading with a child while asking 


questions — and stimulating a dialogue with the child — de- 
velops their understanding of books and words, stimulates 
their curiosity and creativity, and improves literacy. One of the 
most effective, impactful activities to develop literacy is the 
act of reading to a child 20 minutes every day 

So, let's get started! 

- Use positive and descriptive words when talking with a child. 

- Read books with children of all ages. 

- Encourage dialog while reading. 

- For preschoolers, ask questions about words and pictures. 

For school age children, take turns reading, and talk about the story. 

Words matter! 
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Band Members Return from Fighting Fire in Oregon 

Mille LaCS Band DNR Contributing Writer 

Three Mille Lacs Band member firefighters recently returned 
from a trip to Oregon, where they were helping to control the 
wildfire in Williamette National Forest. 

Band members Jeremy Boyd, Richard Shaugobay, and Cort- 
ney Nadeau were sent to Oakridge, Oregon and stationed at 
Deception Creek. 

Mille Lacs Band DNR Commissioner Susan Klapel and Dean 
Staples requested an honorable mention for at the 48th Annual 
Traditional Powwow on August 1 5-1 7. 

During the powwow, fellow Band members were asked to 
pray for their safe travels. Jeremy, Richard, and Cortney re- 
turned safely at the end of August. 

The Deception Complex fire, a group of five fires west of 
Oakridge, has grown to 2,196 acres, according to the inter- 
agency team fighting the fire. 

The DNR office explained that the fire crew is similar to 
a soldier being deployed and requested the same honor for 
these men as they are Ogichidaa and representing the Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe. 


p vJP w - ? 



A group of firefighters sent from Minnesota. Circled in red are Jeremy Boyd, front row, and Richard 
Shaugobay, back row. 



Helicopter water drop. 



Supper line at base camp. 


Chief Executive Benjamin 
Elected to MCT Tribal 
Executive Committtee 

Mille Lacs Band Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin was recently elected by members of the Tribal 
Executive Committee (TEC) of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe (MCT) as Secretary of the Minneso- 
ta Chippewa Tribe Executive Committee. 

"Melanie is a proven leader," said Norman Deschampe, Chairman of Grand Portage 
and President of the MCT Officers. "Her experience and expertise will be an asset to the 
MCT administration." 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe is the umbrella governmental organization comprised of six 
constituent Bands of Anishinabe, including the Bois Forte, Fond du Lac, Grand Portage, Leech 
Lake, Mille Lacs, and White Earth reservations. While each of the Bands are sovereign, self-gov- 
erning Indian tribal governments that in large part function independently of one another, they 
come together as the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe for specific limited purposes set out in the MCT 
Constitution, such as determining enrollment and managing lands and resources held jointly by 
the MCT. The MCT mission statement states that the MCT "promotes and protects the member 
Bands while providing quality services and technical assistance to the reservation governments 
and tribal people". 

The Tribal Executive Committee is composed of the Chairman and Secretary/Treasurer of each 
of the six Minnesota Chippewa Tribe Reservations. These officials are the governing body for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. They meet quarterly. Four officers are elected by the Tribal Executive 
Committee to serve the Tribe: President, Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer. As the Band's 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu recently joined Melanie in serving on the TEC when 
she and the other Secretary-Treasurers were sworn into office on August 12, 2014. 



Secretary/Treasurer Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu and Chief Exeutive 
Melanie Benjamin. 


Tribal Executive Committee Officers 

- Norman W. Deschampe: President, Grand Portage Reservation Chairman 

- Karen R. Diver: Vice President, Fond du Lac Reservation Chairwoman 

- Melanie Benjamin: Secretary, Mille Lacs Band 
Chief Executive 

- David C. Morrison: Treasurer, Bois Forte Reservation Secretary/Treasurer 

Mille Lacs Band Secretary/Treasurer Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu was sworn in by the MCT 
Tribal Executive Committee at the same meeting. 
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September is Thyroid Cancer Awareness Month — Spread 
the Word 


Linda Moses Circle of Life Coordinator 

According to the National Cancer Institute, there are about 
56,000 new cases of thyroid cancer in the US each year, and 
of those diagnoses are papillary thyroid cancer-the most com- 
mon type of thyroid cancer. Females are more likely to have 
thyroid cancer at a ratio of 3:1. Thyroid cancer can occur in 
any age group, although it is most common after the age of 
30, and its aggressiveness increases significantly in older pa- 
tients. Thyroid cancer does not always cause symptoms; often, 


Welcome to 

The small plane was at the mercy 
of the wind as we were coming 
in to the remote airport. I could 
see the pilots in the cockpit and 
see the small airstrip we were aiming for through the wind- 
shield. The plane drifted wildly back and forth and the turbu- 
lence picked up as we were coming in. The airstrip would go 
out of view, then back in, then disappear out the other side 
of the windshield as the plane twisted from side to side. At 
the very last second, the pilot straightened out the plane and 
the propellers roared to slow the plane as we bounced down 
the runway. I came to know this as a pretty typical landing 
coming in to the remote First Nations reserves in Northwest 
Ontario, Canada. 

It was early March in the middle of the polar vortex that 
had been freezing Canada and most of the United States. I 
had been brought in to these remote reserves by the North- 
west Community Care Access Center (Thunder Bay) to show 
Walking into the Unknown and to somehow see if a better link 
could be established between these remote communities and 
the medical providers who served them. I really had no idea 
what to expect and no idea how I would be received. Over the 
course of four days we flew into two communities that are fly- 
in only with the exception of a short-lived winter road made of 
packed snow and ice. Big trucks tear up these roads and make 
the 12-hour drive to the next town long and treacherous. We 
drove into two slightly less remote reserves. On the fifth day 
I was scheduled to be one of the keynote speakers at a large 
diabetes conference and I had no idea what I was going to say. 

Nancy picked us up in the first village and as we drove 
through the rough streets she asked, "anybody want a dog?" 
This was hilarious as the dogs followed us through the village 
and waited for us outside the community center. There was a 
meal and maybe thirty people were there. As I started the film, 
most of them left and there were less than ten who watched 
the film. But one of them was a member of the tribal council 
and she worries for the health of her people. 

The next day we flew in to another remote community 
and Gary picked us up. Fie had the entire day planned and we 
were busy going from one place to the next. We toured the 
village and he brought us to the tribal center. The council was 
in session and there were two Elders with them. We were in- 
troduced and the Chief stood solemnly and told us about their 
community. Fie showed us a painting on the wall with all of the 
clans represented. Fie talked of them and what they mean and 
then he turned around and said with great formality: 

"Welcome to our land. Thank you for bringing something 
good to our people." 

We went to the radio station and spent about a half hour 
on the air and I was able to talk about the film and tell the 


the first sign of thyroid cancer is a thyroid nodule. Some signs 
and symptoms include a hoarse voice, neck pain, and enlarged 
lymph nodes. Although much as 75% of the population will 
have thyroid nodules, the vast majority are benign. Less than 
1 % of all thyroid nodules are malignant (cancerous). 

Most thyroid cancers are very curable. In fact, the most 
common types have a 97% cure rate. These cancers are often 
cured with simple (complete) surgical therapy alone. This var- 


Our Land: Part 1 


community to come to the showing. The film showing was well 
attended and Gary and Starsky were hooking old speakers to 
an equally old amplifier with cables that didn't look like they 
were going to fit. They showed the film on the wall with an an- 
cient projector and this was technically one of the best show- 
ings of the film ever. The room was silent afterward and no 
one had any questions. I talked for a while about our risks for 
diabetes and the need for us to address our medical conditions 
so we can live to be the Elders our children and grandchildren 
will depend on. One woman shyly raised her hand and asked 
a question about medicines and then the floodgates opened. 
They asked and I answered questions for almost an hour after 
the film was over. I was told later, "I don't know what you said 
to them, but I've never seen people so excited about anything!" 

The next day we flew from Thunder Bay to Kenora. Every 
flight we were on had multiple stops in small communities. We 
drove to one of the remote communities and were met by Carol. 
She took us to tour the clinic and we went to the school. In 
the last four weeks this community had suffered four deaths, 
including one of their most traditional and beloved Elders. The 
last death was the suicide of a young girl and the community 
was still reeling in shock and devastation and the fear of what 
could come next. We met with one of the counselors from the 
school and the film was scheduled to show in the Trapper Hall 
at 1 :00 right after lunch. He asked if I could come and talk to 
the teachers and counselors at 12:20 during their lunch break. 

When I came back all of them were waiting for me in the 
library. The tension in the room was palpable as I put Walking 
into the Unknown into the video system and the lights went off. 

I showed the suicide segment of the film and when the lights 
came back on there was total silence. I began to talk to them. 

"Our children need you. In a 24-hour day, if they sleep for 8 
hours it means they spend fully half their lives with you. You 
have a huge influence on how they see themselves and how 
they see the world. They depend on you for knowledge and 
they depend on you to teach them fairness and trust and love. 
They need you to show them there is something outside these 
walls to live for. They need you to show them inside these 
walls lives safety and forgiveness and to remind them of the 
dreams they had when they were small. 

There has been tragedy here and this is not new. Our peo- 
ple used to raise our children as communities and all of us 
watched out for each other's children. We moved to the sugar 
bush and the ricing camps as a community and our children 
were taught by our Elders to be the Elders of the future. The 
Elders told our creation stories and our children learned to be 
part of that community through our stories. 

Time and mercury poisoning and drugs and alcohol have 
done us deep harm. We had several generations of children 
taken from our families and put into boarding schools and our 


ies from patient to patient and cancer to cancer. Some patient's 
may need radioactive iodine treatment along with surgical re- 
moval. The bottom line is that most thyroid cancers are papil- 
lary thyroid cancer, and this is one of the most curable cancers 
of all cancers. Treated correctly, the cure rate is extremely high. 


stories were made to be forgotten. We no longer raise our chil- 
dren as a community and we need to get this back. There are 
many working on this, but that is still in the future. 

You need to know if you live among us and teach our chil- 
dren, you are a part of this community. The color of your skin 
means nothing. We need your knowledge and our children 
need your understanding and they need to see your hope for 
them in your eyes. My people are good at seeing insincerity 
in others and they are good at seeing defeat. You carry much 
of the hope for our children and you need to always remem- 
ber why you came into our communities in the first place. Your 
coming here was an act of faith and an act of love. Our children 
need you. We need you. 

Welcome to our land. Thank you for bringing something 
good to our people." 

Afternoon classes were about to begin and the teachers 
had to leave. One of them was crying and she came up to me 
and said, "I've been here for six years and no one ever told me I 
was a part of this community." She leaned in close and hugged 
me and whispered, "Thank you." 

Another teacher told me he was watching for four kids in 
particular and was going to hug them in the hallway and tell 
them what they did right that day. 

As I left the school, the dogs in the community were outside 
playing with the kids. There were three second or third grade 
boys jumping from a snow bank and they had to make sure I 
saw each of them jump, "Watch me! Watch me!" 

I asked them to show me again. We were all laughing as 
I walked to the car to show the film for the community at the 
Trapper Hall. 

This unscheduled showing of Walking into the Unknown 
for our teachers is possibly the single most important thing I 
have ever done as a father and a husband and a doctor. This 
impromptu meeting in the library is exactly why I was on all 
those plane rides and all those wild landings. 

Those boys jumping from the snow bank are the future sui- 
cides in our communities, but only if we allow it. What we tell 
our children and what we say to each other makes a difference. 

I saw two doctors and a lawyer jumping from that 
snow bank. 

"Watch me! Watch me!" 

I'm watching. 

We all need to be. 

Arne Vainio, MD (Mi lie Lacs Band of Ojibwe Member) is a fam- 
ily practice physician on the Fond du Lac Ojibwe reservation 
in northern Minnesota. He has been writing health articles 
for News From Indian Country and other tribal and non-tribal 
newspapers, for over 4 years. 



Arne Veinio, M.D. Family Practice Physician Stephan Hoy 1 11 Kid Photographer 
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48 th Annual Traditional 
Powwow a Success 

Carla Big Bear Contributing Writer Chad Germann Photographer 

It was another successful year for the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Traditional Powwow that was 
held on August 15-17. We had a grant reopening for our new arena on August 14th. We had 
about 3,000 guests per day on Friday and Saturday, including 21 craft vendors, 15 food ven- 
dors, 23 drums, more than 600 dancers, and 300+ Band employees who staffed the powwow 
throughout the weekend. 

Powwow royalty and winners 

Congratulations to the 2014-2015 Mille Lacs Band royalty and this year's winners! 

- 2014-2015 Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Royalty 

- Algin Goodsky, Sr. Brave 

- Tayo Jo Boyd, Jr. Brave 

- Trina Fasthorse, Sr. Princess 

- Nelly Boyd, Jr. Princess 

- Parade Contest 

- 1 st Place: Am Vets 

- 2 nd Place: Deilyah 

- 3 rd Place: Joe Walsh 

- Rez Car Contest 

- 1 st Place: Cameron Wind, Mille Lacs 

- 2 nd Place: Adrian Wade, Mille Lacs 

- 3 rd Place: Ramona Washington, Mille Lacs 

- Department Float 

- DNR 

- Moccasin 

- 1 st place: Joe Montano's team 

- 2 nd place: Herb Weyaus' team 

- 3 rd place: Alan Weyaus' team 

- 4 th place: Richard Davis' team 

- Horseshoe 

- Most Ringer Will Korpela 

- 1 st Place: Will Korpela and Joseph Tiessen 

- 2 nd Place: Phil Harrington and Jeremy Harrington 

- 3 rd Place: Dylan Sam and Darryl Smith 

Thanks to volunteers and contributors 

The powwow committee would like to thank everyone for their support this year. It is a big 
responsibility to plan and coordinate this event every year; we could not accomplish such 
a major community event without the combined efforts of the Band's various departments 
and employees. A huge thank you goes to the Community Development Department and the 
employees who worked so hard on getting the powwow grounds ready for the weekend. Also 
thank you to the Department of Labor crews who helped on the grounds as well. We also wish 
to extend our appreciation to our neighbors who donated time and gifts towards making the 
48th Annual Mille Lacs Band Ojibwe Traditional Powwow such a success! 
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Niizhing Akeyaa Ge-lzhi-Gikinoc amawind A'aw 
Anishinaabe-Abinoojiinh 

Two Ways of Educating Anishinaabe Children 

Lee Staples Gaa-Anishinaabemod Obizaan Chato Gonzalez Gaa-Anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


Mii-go noomaya gii-maajitaawaagwen ingiw abinoojiinyag gikinoo'amaagoziwaad. 
Niizhiing i'iw akeyaa ge-izhi-gikinoo'amawind a'aw Anishinaabe-abinoojiinh niwii- 
tazhindaan. 

It was just recently that the kids stared back to school again. I am going to talk about the two 
ways in educating Anishinaabe children. 

Mii i'iw nitam waa-tazhindamaan a'aw wayaabishkiiwed akeyaa ezhi- 
gikinoo'amaaged. Ishke ani-asemaakawind a'aw Anishinaabe-abinoojiinh, mii imaa 
ani-dazhinjigaadenig da-wawiingezid a'aw Anishinaabe-abinoojiinh da-wenda- 
gikendang inow wayaabishkiiwen akeyaa izhi-gikinoo'amaagenid. Mii imaa ge- 
ondiniged isa da-gashki'ewizid weweni da-bami'idizod oniigaaniiming. 

The first form of education I want to talk about is the education offered in non-Indian schools. 
When tobacco is offered up to benefit our young Anishinaabe, the speaker asks the Manidoog 
that the child is real efficient learning all he can about the white mans books. It is from there that 
he will get his ability to support himself. 

Ishke ingiw gaa-nitaawigi'ijig aanawi-go gii-kikendanzigwaa zhaaganaashiimowin 
hooch igo ingii-ayaangwaamimigoog da-gikinoo'amaagoziyaan. 

Even though those old people who raised me knew very little English they still encouraged me to 
pursue my education in that other world. 

Ishke wayeshkad gii-kikinoo'amaagoziyaan, mii eta-go bezhig abiwining imaa gii- 
ayaamagak da-dazhi-gikinoo'amaagooyaang gakina. Moozhag dash ingii-tazhindaan 
aakoshkadeyaan. Ishke dash mindimooyenyiban gaa-ikidod, "Gaawiin weweni gii- 
kiziibiiginaaganesiidogenag ingiw ikwezensag imaa gaa-tazhi-gikinoo'amaagozijig." 
Mii dash a'aw mindimooyenyiban gaa-ikidod, "Booch igo giwii-ayaawin da- 
gikinoo'amaagooyan, mii dash waa-izhichigeyaan, mashkimod giwii-ozhitamoon, mii 
dash onaagaans, emikwaanens, onaagan da-atooyaan, mii dash endaso-giizhik da- 
maajiidooyanda-aabajitooyaniniwazhigwaashamigooyan,da-bi-azhegiiwewidooyan 
dash weweni inda-giziibiiginaanan." Mii dash i'iw gaa-izhichigeyaan endaso-giizhik. 
When I first went to school I went to a one-roomed schoolhouse where we all attended classes. 

I came home quite often and complained about having stomachaches. That old lady said, "The 
young girls who were doing the dishes at the school must not be doing a very good job at cleaning 
the dishes." And then that old lady said, "I want you to continue your schooling. What I will do is 
sew you a bag where I will put your cup, spoon, and plate. Each day you will take those with you 
to school to use when they feed you, and then you will bring those home and I will wash them 
out good." So that is what I did each day when I went to school. 

Miinawaa a'aw akiwenziiyiban ingii-wiindamaag, "Ayaangwaamitoon igo da- 
agindaman da-dazhiikaman iniw mazina'iganan gaa-pi-giiwewidooyan. Gego 
babaamendangen da-biindigeniseyan naa gaye nibinaadiyan, niin igo gakina gidani- 
giizhiikamoon ge-gii-izhichigeyamban." Mii dash i'iw gaa-izhichigeyaan azhigwa 
gaa-ishkwaa-aabitaa-dibikak gii-kiizhiikamaan iniw mazina'iganan. 

That old man also told me, "Work hard at reading and studying your books that you brought home. 
Do not worry about hauling in wood and hauling in water, I will take care of the chores that you 
should be doing. That is what I did; I worked on my studies until after midnight. 

Azhigwa dash gaa-kiizhiitaad a'aw nisayenh dabazhish asind megwaa 
gikinoo'amaagozid, gaawiin ogii-ayaanziin nawaj ishpiming da-izhaapan 
gekinoo'maagozid. Gaawiin bemiwizhiwed gii-pi-izhaasiin imaa Aazhoomog gii- 
taayaang. 

When my older brother finished the lower grades there was no way to continue his education. 
He had no way to get to high school since there was not bus that went to Aazhoomog where we 
lived at the time. 

Mii dash ingiw nigitiziiminaanig gaa-nitaawigi'ijig ogii-tiba'aanaawaa abiwin 
imaa Gaa-zhiigwanaabikokaag. Mii dash imaa agaamikana gii-atemagak i'iw 
gikinoo'amaadiiwigamig gii-izhaad nisayenyiban nawaj ishpiming gii-izhaad 
gikinoo'amaagozid. 

So our parents, those old people who raised me rented an apartment in Hinckley. The high school 
was across the road from the apartment so my brother could go to high school. 

Ishke dash gaye gaa-izhichigeyaan miskodesiminag ingii-mawinz endaso- 
niibing. Mii dash imaa gaa-ondinagwaa ingiw zhooniyaansag gii-asigishimaad 
a'aw mindimooyeyiban gii-maajiinizha'waad gii-tiba'ang nibiizikaaganan ge- 
biizikamaanin azhigwa gii-maajitaayaan gii-kikinoo'amaagoziyaan. Mii a'aw 
ishwaaso-miskwaabikoons endaso-dibaabiishkoojigan ingiw miskodesiminag, mii 


iw minik gaa-izhi-diba'amaagooyaan. Ishke dash mii imaa waabanjigaadeg gaa- 
izhi-apiitendamowaad weweni ani-giizhiikamaan gikinoo'amaagoziyaan ingiw gaa- 
nitaawigi'ijig. 

What I also did was pick beans every summer. It is from there that I got the money that the old 
collected and that she sent off to pay for my school cloths to wear when I started school. I was 
paid eight cents a pound to pay for the beans that I picked. It shows here how those old people 
who raised me valued the importance of my education. 

Ishke dash ingiw niizh nawaj gaa-gichi-aya'aawijig apii dash niin gaa-tazhi- 
ganawenjigaazoyaan ogii-kiizhiikaanaawaa weweni gii-kikinoo'amaagoziwaad. 
Ishke dash mii imaa gaa-onjikaamagak ge-niin da-kiizhiikamaan weweni. Gaawiin 
ganage ingii-pabaamendanziin da-bagijwebinamaan da-ni-giizhiikanziwaan 
gikinoo'amaagoziyaan. 

The other two that were older then me and that were raised with me completed their education. 
As a result it never occurred to me to even think about dropping out and not finishing my schooling. 

Azhigwa ishpiming gii-izhaayaan gekinoo'amaagoziyaan eta-go niizh gii- 
anishinaabewiyaang ingiw naanimidana gaa-kikinoo'amaagozijig. Gaawiin ingii- 
aanishendanziin megwe-chimookamaaning gikinoo'amaagoziyaan, Mii eta-go 
gii-ayaangwaamitooyaan wii-gagwe-gikendamaan gaa-gikinoo'amaagooyaan. 
Ishke ingii-wenda-minwendaan gii-aada'wagwaa chi-mookimaanensag 
niiji-gikinoo'amaaganag. Ginwenzh igo ingii-nanaamadab gii-tazhiikamaan 
nimazina'iganan. 

When I went on to high school there was only two of us that were Anishinaabe in a class of 
fifty. I was not discouraged being taught among white people. All I did was concentrate on my 
studies. I really enjoyed getting better grades then my fellow white classmates. I sat for a long 
time working on my studies. 

Mii gaye i'iw akeyaa gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amaagooyaan da-wenda-gikendamaan i'iw 
akeyaa gaa-izhi-miinigoowizid a'aw Anishinaabe ge-izhi-bimiwidood i'iwbimaadizid. 
Mii eta-go gii-ojibwemotaagooyaan endaso-giizhik gabe-giizhik gaye. Ishke dash 
mii i'iw wenji-gikendamaan ojibwemoyaan. Naa-go gaye apane ogii-naadamawaan 
inow owiiji-anishinaabeman a'aw akiwenziiyiban ganoodamawaad odasemaawaan 
miinawaa zagaswe'idinid. Mii-go apane gii-paa-wiijiiwag a'aw akiwenziiyiban 
gii-o-bizindawag. Ishke dash mii imaa gaa-ondinamaan ani-gikendamaan da- 
ganoodamawag a'aw Anishinaabe ani-asemaaked biinish gaye ani-zagaswe'idid. 

The other way I was taught was to be sure that I know the teachings that we were given as 
Anishinaabe; our way of life. Those old people only spoke Ojibwe to me all day everyday. That is 
why I know the language. That old man also always spoke for the Anishinaabe's tobacco and for 
their feasts also. I always went with that old man and listened to him. It is from there that I have 
the ability to speak for Anishinaabe's tobacco and for their feasts. 

Mii gaye gaa-izhichiged a'aw akiwenziiyiban gii-maajaa'iwe. Ishke dash a'aw 
mindimooyenyiban naa gaye niin nigii-paa-wiijiiwaanaan endasing gii-maajaa'iwed. 
Weweni dash ingii-pizindawaanaan ani-gaagiigidod ani-maajaa'iwed. Ishke mii iw 
maamawi-zanagak iko maajaa'iwed awiya, ogii-wenda-nitaa-waniiken gegoo imaa 
ge-gii-ni-dazhindangiban imaa maajaa'iwed. 

That old man also did funerals. That old lady and I always went with him when he did funerals. 
We listened to him carefully when he talked at the funerals. Talking at these funerals is one of 
the hardest things to do, because of that the old man had a tendency to forget everything that 
needed to be said at these funerals. 

Ishke dash gaa-izhichigeyaang azhigwa gaa-pi-giiweyaang, mii imaa gii-ni- 
dazhindamaang gaa-waniiked a'aw akiwenziiyiban megwaa imaa gaagiigidod imaa 
gii-maajaa'iwed. Gegapii-go a'aw mindimooyenyiban ogii-ozhibii'aan gaa-waniiked 
a'aw akiwenziiyiban gii-ni-gaagiidod. Ishke dash mii i'iw wendinamaan gikendamaan 
ezisijigaadeg gaagiigidod awiya imaa maajaa'iwed. 

After we would get home from each funeral we would sit down with him and cover what he 
forgot while he was doing the funeral. After awhile that old lady wrote down what he forgot to 
mention at the funeral. It is from there that I know how the talk goes for these funerals. 

Mii gaye endaso-zaagibagaag miinawaa endaso-dagwaagig, mii iw gii-paa- 
wiijiiwagwaa gii-naazikawaawaad inow Anishinaaben niimi'idiikenid imaa 
Neyaashiing miinawaa Minisinaakwaang naa-go gaye Gwaaba'iganing. Ishke a'aw 
akiwenziiyiban ogii-kanawenimaan inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan a'aw noongom 
Amikogaabaw naa gaye niin genawendamaageyaang. Continued on page 7 
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Every spring and every fall I would go with them to the ceremonial dance out in Mille Lacs, East 
Lake, and Sawyer. That old man was a drum keeper, the same drum that Larry Smallwood and I 
take care of now. 

Ishke dash mii imaa wendinamaan gikendamaan gaagiigidoowin miinawaa ezhichiged 
a'aw Anishinaabe ani-niimi'idi iked. Mii-go gaye apane gii-paa-wiijiiwagwaa 
gii-naadamaagewaad midewichigewaad ingiw Anishinaabeg miinawaa ingii-o- 
wiidabamaa a'aw nizhishenyiban Mizhakwadoban gii-midewi'iwed. Mii dash imaa 
wendinamaan gikendamaan izhi-gaagiigidod awiya midewi'iwed. 

It is from there that I know the talk that is used at these ceremonial dances and what is done at 
these dances. I always went with them when they went to Midewiwin ceremonies and I also sat 
with my uncle Albert Churchill when he did Midewiwin ceremonies. It is from there that I know 
the talk that goes with running a Midewiwin lodge. 

Ishke mii imaa ani-miigwechiwi'agwaa ingiw Manidoog gii-inendaagoziyaan ingiw 
gechi-aya'aawijig imaa gii-ayaawaad gii-nitaawigi'igooyaan Ogimaawabiban naa 
Nazhikewigaabawiikweban. Ishke ani-aabaji-ayaayaambaan da-gii-ni-aabaji- 
wiij'ayaawaawagwaabanen dedebinawe nigitiziimag gaawiin indaa-gii-gikendanziin 


a'aw Anishinaabe o'ow akeyaa gaa-izhi-miinigoowizid wawaaj igo gaawiin indaa- 
gii-gikendanziin da-ojibwemoyaan. 

I express my gratitude to those Manidoog for my being raised with this elder couple John 
Benjamin and Sophia Churchill-Benjamin. If I would have been raised by my biological parents, I 
would not have known the way of life that the Anishinaabe people that were given to live and I 
would not even of known the language. 

Ishke dash mii i'iw ge-biminizha'ang a'aw Anishinaabe i'iw akeyaa da-izhi- 
nitaawigi'aad inow oniijaanisan. Ishke i'iw akeyaa gii-izhi-nitaawigi'igooyaan ingii- 
kikendaan ge-naazikamaan gii-nishwanaajiwebingeyaan maa minik imaa i'iw akeyaa 
gaa-izhi-bimiwidooyaan bimaadiziyaan. Ishke gii-tebwewag ingiw akiwenziiyibaneg 
gii-ikidowaad, mii iw ge-baazhidaakonigod a'aw Anishinaabe oniigaaniiming. 

This is what the Anishinaabe should pursue to raise their child with in a similar manner. When I 
was raised with this background I knew where to go for help when I was having a difficult time 
in my life. It was true what the old men said, that it was these teachings that will carry us over 
those hurdles in life. 





'Hungry Johnny' 
Dishes Up Elder 
Knowledge, 

Native Culture in 
Children's Book 

Konnie Lemay Writer, Indian Country Today Media Network 

We've all known (or raised) a child like the title character in 
Cheryl Minnema's first children's book, Hungry Johnny (Min- 
nesota Historical Society, 2014). He's chock full of energy and 
impatient to have things right now — like dinner — because 
after all, Johnny likes to "eat, eat, eat!" 

The Johnny in Minnema's life, the one after whom the 
character is named and to whom the book is dedicated, is her 
brother Johnny Bubba, as he was nicknamed. 

"It's based on a memory," Minnema told Indian Country To- 
day Media Network. "I had a little brother named John, and 
our grandmother lived with us." 

Like the young boy in her book, Cheryl's little brother did 
run into the kitchen, just about to snatch something to eat. His 
grandmother stopped him with the reminder that the food was 
for a ceremony and had to be blessed first and that at the event, 
elders get served before anyone else. Just like the Johnny in 
the book, her brother had to learn to wait. 

Minnema hopes her book is "teaching children about being 
patient and about respecting Elders and to show a change in 
my character, Johnny," she said. "That point where Johnny fi- 
nally gets to eat — that's his moment of change." 

It's at that moment, when he finally gets his turn at the 
table, that Johnny proves he has learned his grandmother's 
lessons. But we won't give away the ending. 

For Minnema, Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe member — who 
said she's been writing since she was 1 2 or so — this is a year 
of beginnings. Besides from having her first children's book 
published, she just completed her first year at Hamline Univer- 
sity in St. Paul, Minnesota. Although writing is a familiar craft 
for Minnema, her usual genre is poetry, not children's litera- 
ture. She did find similarities between the two genres, though. 

"I was so used to having limited space," Minnema said of 
the condensed storytelling in a children's work. "To write a 
children's picture book, you only have very few pages to work 
with... You squish it all together in one text. It felt the same [as 
poetry] to me. That's what I enjoyed about it." 

Minnema used her writing group and also her two children, 
ages 12 and 8, as sounding boards. 



"I read my manuscript over and over and over to them," she 
said with a chuckle. 

Even before Minnema found a publisher, her story of Hun- 
gry Johnny proved to be a winner. She entered it in a 2012 
competition at the Loft Literary Center in Minneapolis and won 
some critiquing time with award-winning children's author Su- 
san Marie Swanson. 

"That process really helped me to polish up the story," 
Minnema said. "Once it was where it should be, I sent it out; 

I don't know to how many publishers. The first response I got 
back was an email [from the Minne- 
sota Historical Society Press], They 
were excited to have Hungry Johnny 
come through... They had recently put 
out there that they wanted to increase 
their children's picture books section, 
particularly with Native American 
characters. It was a blessing, they said, 
to have Hungry Johnny." 

Unlike with development of many 
children's picture books, the author 
was included in the process of finding 
an illustrator. The artist chosen, Wes- 
ley Ballinger, also happens to be Mille 
Lacs Ojibwe. 

"I feel very fortunate that I was a 
part of that project," Minnema said. "I 
was able to send the illustrator some 
family pictures to inspire him." 

The image of her uncle became the inspiration for the el- 
der saying the prayer at the community gathering. Portraits on 
the wall in Johnny's home are from Minnema and Ballinger's 
own families. 

Minnema is already hearing how satisfying her book is for 
Native children. 

"I've been getting a lot of great feedback, especially from 
teachers, from Ojibwe reservations," she said. "There is so 
much the children can identify with from their own lives, to 
see themselves in children's book. To see themselves today, 
not in outdated stereotypes." 

In another of her endeavors, Minnema also blends cultural 
sensibilities with modern-day inspirations. She is an accom- 
plished bead artist, most recently creating a series of four sea- 
son-inspired bandolier bags with Ojibwe-style floral beadwork. 
She calls the work Mino Bimaadiziwin — the Good Life Ojib- 
we Beadwork Project. 

"I come from a very traditional family of mostly women — 
my mother, my grandmother and my first cousins," she said. 
'We've done a lot of beadwork. It was mostly for regalia." 

She does not consider herself an artist per se, or at least 
not until recently. 


"I've only been open for the last couple of years to being 
called an artist," she said. "It took awhile for me to wrap my 
head around that: How our way of life could be called out... I 
take traditional style and I incorporate my own ideas." 

Her relatives taught her how to do her best beadwork, how 
to take apart and redo something that didn't quite work. 

"When I was younger, my relatives were very helpful in 
teaching me how to do beadwork," Minnema said. "I had 
grown up watching them sew and learned a lot just by watch- 
ing. When I started practicing, they were encouraging and 


when my work wasn't turning out, they knew what I was doing 
wrong just by looking at it. I learned to be patient as my skills 
slowly improved." 

These days she is the one handing down the knowledge. 

"The relatives who taught me how to do beadwork have 
mostly passed on now, so I no longer receive their direction," 
she said. "They do continue to inspire my work on many levels, 
such as the use of their favorite colors and flowers." 

Minnema finds that the skills she has honed in a lifetime of 
beadwork also aid in her writing. 

"Having patience and becoming inspired translates directly 
over to my writing," she said. "Writing is a process, and learn- 
ing the different crafts of writing is also about improving skill." 

More children's books are likely for the author and craft- 
er, perhaps again with Johnny. She also has a special writing 
project and a commitment to seeing it published, a tenacity 
that in itself could inspire children and adults alike. 

"I have a poetry manuscript I've been working on for quite 
a few years," said Minnema. "It will be published, because I 
refuse to give up." 


Hungry Johnny illustrator Wesley Ballinger and author Cheryl Minnema. 
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Niigaan Program Holds 
First Annual Canoe Race 



Participants that competed in the canoe 
race pose for a photo. 



The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Niigaan Program 
held the first annual canoe race on Saturday, 

August 16. The race began at Indian Point on 
Mille Lacs Lake and finished at the Iskigamizigan 
Powwow Grounds. 

The two-mile race was completed in about forty 
minutes. Four teams competed in the event, 
comprising of eight kids: Cody Moose, Zack Moose, 
Dezyre Eischens, Derik Smith, Sherranie White, Will 
Sayers, Ameilio Merrill and Elias Altman. 

The MLB DNR followed along in a boat to ensure 
the kids made it safely from start to finish. Adult 
supervisors on the water were Adrienne Benjamin 
and Laurie Harper. 

Canoe race results 

- 1 st place: Sherraine & Will 

- 2 nd place: Zack & Cody 

- 3 rd place: Dezzy & Derick 

- 4 th place: Amelio & Elias 

The Niigaan Program is a community youth 
organization serving all Mille Lacs Area youth, 
grades K-1 2. Areas of focus include: character & 
leadership development, the arts, education & 
career development, sports, fitness & recreation. 
More pictures of the race event can be found at 
their Facebook page: http://on.fb.me/1oWXflD 


Are you an Elder or do 
you know an Elder who 
has a story to tell? 

The Ojibwe Inaajimowin is looking for 
Elder stories for upcoming issues. 

Send your name, contact information, 
and a brief description of the Elder you 
would like to feature to Andy McPartland 

at andy@redcircleaqency.com or call 
612-248-2051. 


Native American Keith Harper Named 
U.S. Ambassador 

Andy McPartland staff Writer 



Keith Harper 


On June 3, the US Senate 
confirmed Cherokee Nation 
citizen Keith Harper as an 
ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations Human Rights 
Council. The appointment 
made him the first Native 
American to ever become a 
U.S. Ambassador. 

Mille Lacs Band Chief 
Executive Melanie Benjamin 
attended the swearing-in. 

Calling it a "historic vote," Melanie noted that "Keith has 
a long history of advocacy for Indian people and tribes as an 
attorney and tribal court judge." 

Harper was a partner at the Washington, D.C. law firm 
Kilpatrick Townsend & Stockton, where he focused on liti- 
gation and Native American affairs, representing both tribes 
and individuals. 

Harper is widely known for being a lawyer in the Cobell 
trust litigation, the class-action lawsuit brought by Native 
American representatives against two departments of the US 
federal government. The 1996 case was on behalf of upwards 
of 500,000 Native Americans; it was resolved in 2009 with the 


Obama administration agreeing to a $3.4 billion settlement. 

The day after being sworn in, Harper flew to Geneva, Swit- 
zerland to participate in the 26 th regular session of the Human 
Rights Council. 

Formed in 1947, the Human Rights Council is an inter-gov- 
ernmental body within the United Nations system made up of 
47 states responsible for the promotion and protection of all 
human rights around the globe. 

"As the first tribal citizen to serve as an ambassador, Keith 
has broken the barrier for all those who will follow him," Cher- 
okee Nation Chief Bill John Baker said in a statement. "I know 
Keith will do so with integrity and compassion for Indigenous 
people worldwide." 

"His confirmation is especially meaningful for Indian Coun- 
try, because the United Nation's World Conference on Indig- 
enous Peoples will be later this year and he will have an im- 
portant role in protecting the rights of Native people," Baker 
added. "He will be a staunch advocate and champion for all 
Indigenous people." 

Former Presidents of the National Congress of American 
Indians called Harper a "role model" in an article praising the 
nomination. 

"We are living in historic times for Indian Country," 
they wrote. 


Elder Health Stories 


Elders shared their health stories in a recent Public Health newsletter. Here are some of those stories. More to come in upcoming 
issues of the Ojibwe Inaajimowin. 


Barb M. White 

a On April 22, Kim Leschak, 

LPN visited with Barb White 
at her home in Isle. Barb 
shared her personal story of 
receiving a kidney transplant. 
In 2007, she was diagnosed 
with kidney failure. With her 
kidney only functioning 30%, 
she had to begin dialysis. 
She opted to do peritoneal dialysis in her home. She continued 
this form of treatment for 5-6 years and then started having the 
discussions with her doctor about a kidney transplant. 

January 201 3, she got the call saying they had a match and 
that she would be getting a kidney. She started to get nervous 
and scared, but her son reminded her that she didn't want to 
have to be on the machine the rest of her life. The last thing 
she remembers as she was getting drowsy from the anesthetic 
was her grandson Brandon coming in. The surgery was suc- 
cessful and she says her life is a whole lot better now. 

Also, living with diabetes Barb would really like to see 
some changes made to help make diabetic food accessible at 
the local grocery store, feasts and meals on the reservation. 

Her message to the younger generations is "Watch your 
health. Quit smoking. Brush and take care of your teeth!" For 
years she didn't bother with her diabetes because she didn't 
believe it. She is now working closely with the Diabetes team 
at the Ne la Shing Clinic and continues to follow up with her 
doctor and lab work. 


Doug Eagle 

Jackie Jensen, Homecare 
Coordinator and RN for Pub- 
lic Health recently sat down 
with Doug Eagle at his home 
in the ALU at Mille Lacs and 
discussed the struggles that 
alcoholism and drug depen- 
dency have caused him. 

Doug was a severe alco- 
holic and suffered many health related problems because of 
his drinking. Kidney failure, fatty liver, delirium tremors (DTs) 
and continuous vomiting from hangovers were part of his life 
before he got help. 

Doug is part of several programs on the reservation that 
are supporting his efforts to stay sober. He attends Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) group on Monday evenings, counseling with 
a Mental Health Psychologist where he receives one-on-one 
therapy, attends ceremonies and wellbriety events. 

The message he would like to send to younger generations 
is, "Get involved in prevention programs, learn your culture, 
respect your body and use our traditional healer." 

Some of the traditions that helped him through his recovery 
process have been sweats, being around others who are also 
interested in our traditions, drumming and singing. 

Sharing his story is important to Doug as he hopes that oth- 
ers may learn from his history and mistakes and want to stay 
alive. He states, "I feel if I went back to drinking, I would not 
be alive right now." 

He encourages those struggling to get involved in AA 
meetings, seek medical attention, attend healing groups and 
sweats. His advice, "Find your inner power and use it." 
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Eagle Was a Keeper of Culture 

Dr. Anton Treuer Contributing Writer, Mille Lacs Messenger 


It is a marvel to many Ojibwe 
people how a community like 
Neyaashiing on the Mille Lacs 
Indian Reservation could be so 
successful in maintaining their 
culture. They've fared better than most of their neighbors in 
this regard in spite of the fact that they are located a little over 
100 miles from Minneapolis and have a small population sur- 
rounded by a sea of white resorts, hotels and summer homes. 
They've managed to keep Big Drum culture in particular flour- 
ishing despite consistent efforts to remove them from their 
homeland, including the burning of their homes in 1901 and 
the withholding of allotments for all who did not relocate to 
White Earth until 1926. 

Melvin Eagle would be the first person to say that power 
of the Drums themselves did much to protect the people of 
Neyaashiing and their cousins to the east in Sandy Lake and 
Lake Lena. However, the unbending faith of the Drum Keepers 
did much to protect the Drums and everything associated with 
them as well. It was the strength of traditional Ojibwe reli- 
gion and the tenacity of traditional Ojibwe people that enabled 
Mille Lacs to keep so much in spite of the enormous pressures 
to relinquish all they had. 

Melvin Eagle was one of Mille Lacs' most stalwart cul- 
tural keepers. From his birth in Zaagiing (Vineland) on Nov. 4, 
1931, to his last breath on Aug. 9, 2014, he gave all he had 
to the Ojibwe people. Melvin was born to Joseph Eagle and 
Catherine Littlewolf. 

Melvin Eagle, whose anishinaabe name is Miskwaanak- 
wad (Red Sky), grew up hearing the legends of his grandfathers 
Chief Migizi and Jim Littlewolf, both of whom were prominent 
religious and political figures in their community. As a small 
boy, his uncles and a number of older men from the communi- 
ty at Neyaashiing forced him to sit and listen to their stories 
about history, culture and daily life. 

When he was first sent to day school at Onamia, Melvin 
spoke nothing but his first language, Ojibwe. The school was 
run entirely in English, and through the power of immersion 
and embarrassment, Melvin quickly acquired knowledge of 
the English language. However, he never forgot Ojibwe; and 
throughout his schooling in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
Melvin continued to be instructed about Big Drum, hunting, 


fishing and ricing by numerous elders in his community. 

Melvin came from a large family and built a large one of 
his own, raising 10 children and staying highly involved in the 
lives of his 41 grandchildren, 39 great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren. His family grew with the addition of 
many nieces, nephews, and step-children, and Melvin's influ- 
ence as the family patriarch grew and grew. 

As a young man, Melvin was commissioned to take one of 
the permanent seats on the Mille Lacs Big Drums. There he 
began his formal education in the songs and speeches used at 
the ceremonial dances. He would eventually become a mem- 
ber on the Ladies Drum at Mille Lacs and two more Big Drums. 
The miraculous story of his healing at the Drum and reaffirmed 
faith in Ojibwe culture is told in detail in the story to follow. 

As Melvin approached middle age, his knowledge of the 
Drum and fluency in the language proved to be assets well 
appreciated by his peers, as Melvin was raised up on one of 
the Big Drums to the position of Drum Chief. From then on, 
Melvin was to be not only a student of Indian ways, but an 
increasingly recognized and respected teacher of Ojibwe cul- 
ture. He spent a great deal of time helping advise and counsel 
people on traditional healing, medicines and drum culture. For 
nearly 20 years he served as spiritual advisor and lead osh- 
kaabewis on the ceremonial drum in White Earth, a strong 
testament to the respect afforded to Melvin even far from his 
home community. 

Melvin worked several jobs, sometimes as far away as 
Minneapolis. However, he never relinquished Mille Lacs as 
his home base and spiritual center. In retirement, Melvin was 
busier than ever. 

With his passing, Melvin leaves an amazing legacy of spiri- 
tual leadership and service to others. He will be succeeded, as 
the ceremonial life of the Ojibwe must live beyond each per- 
son's time on earth, but he will never be replaced. His raucous 
humor, contagious laugh, and deep knowledge will be deeply 
missed. But Melvin's greatest gifts are the ones that live on in 
his family and ceremonial circle in the music, language, and 
laughter of the living culture that Melvin devoted his life to 
preserving and strengthening. 

Dr Anton Treuer, is executive director of the American Indian 
Resource Center, Bemidji State University. 



Melvin Eagle 


Save the Date for Powers of Prevention 

Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Health Fair 



Make sure to save the date for the 2014 Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Health Fair; additional details 
below. 

- Tuesday, October 14, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (District III) 

Aazhoomog Community Center 
45471 Grace Lake Road 
Sandstone, MN 55072 

- Wednesday, October 15, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (District II) 

East Lake Community Center 
46666 State Hwy 65 
McGregor, MN 55760 

- Thursday, October 16, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (District I) 

Mille Lacs Community Center, 

43500 Virgo Road, 

Onamia, MN 56359 

- A healthy lunch will be provided so bring the family! 

- There will be 30+ booths promoting health and wellness including: flu shots available, mam- 
mogram mobile unit, blood typing, yoga, Elder massages, coloring contest, drunken goggles/ 
safe & sobe, blood pressure, diabetes screening, fire truck tours, and door prizes. 

For additional information, contact Megan Cummings at 532-7776, ext. 2413 


Central Lakes College 
Holds Workshops at 
Anishinaabe College 



D2L Online Learning 

September 10 
2:00 p.m. -3:00 p.m. 

Test Anxiety 

September 17 
2:00 p.m. -3:00 p.m. 

Time Management 

September 24 
2:00 p.m. -3:00 p.m. 

Active Learning Strategies 

October 1 

2:00 p.m. -3:00 p.m. 

College Level Writing 

October 8 

2:00 p.m. -3:00 p.m. 

Collaborative Learning and Conflict Resolution 

October 15 

2:00 p.m. -3:00 p.m. 

All classes take place at the Anishinaabe 
College Classroom 


Head Start and Tiny Tot 
Royalty Powwow 

(to be held during the September 2014 
Family Activity Night) 

Wednesday, September 24 
5:30 p.m.-7 p.m. 

Emcee: Tammy Wickstrom 
Arena Directors: Gaylene Spolarich 
Host Drum: Nay Ah Shing Singers 

Children must currently be enrolled at the 
Mille Lacs Early Education Program for 
the 2014-2015 school year. 

Parents can pick up their royalty 
registration forms at the Wewinabi 
School front desk from Tiffany Sam or 
Stacy Boyd. 

Registration deadline: Friday, 
September 19. NO EXCEPTIONS. 

Contact Tiffany Sam or Stacy Boyd at 
320-532-7590 with any questions or 
concerns. Miigwech. 
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Band Member 
Working Construction 
on Vikings Stadium 



Wesley Dorr Jr. 


Mille Lacs Band member Wesley Dorr Jr. was 
chosen as a supervisor on the construction of the 
new Minnesota Vikings stadium, which is scheduled 
to open in the summer of 2016. 

Wesley, who has been an electrician for 32 years, 
is a member of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers — Local 292. He is employed by 
Parsons Electric of Minneapolis. 

"Way to go, Dad! We're very proud of you," wrote 
his children Angela, Brian, and Maria as well as his 
wife, Carmen. 


"Gloves for Hides" 
Exchange Gears Up to 
Restock Supply 

Deborah Locke staff writer 

For many years the Mille Lacs Band Department of 
Natural Resources has kept a reserve of deer hides 
for cultural use. That reserve is low right now and 
needs to be replenished. 

The department instituted a "Gloves for Hide" 
exchange program which means that if you bring in 
a hide, you'll get a pair of insulated leather gloves 
in exchange. 

The tanning process will be completed by Band 
members with expertise in the traditional method. 

It is hoped that as many as 50 hides are placed in 
reserve, said Brad Kalk, DNR Executive Director. 

"It is important to restock a valuable renewable 
resource we use for cultural and traditional 
practices" he said. 

If you have fresh hides you would like to donate, 
call DNR licensing agent Kevin Stobb at 320- 
532-7439. In addition, the DNR will contract with 
tanners who use the traditional method. Call Kevin 
if you have that expertise and would like to finish 
some hides. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The October issue deadline is September 20. 


American Indian Cancer 
Foundation Announces New Board of 
Directors Members 

Group includes MLB Commissioner Sam Moose 


The American Indian 
Cancer Foundation, a 
national nonprofit com- 
mitted to eliminating 
cancer and its impact on 
American Indian fami- 
lies, has announced the 
new members that will 
join its board of direc- 
tors in October 2014: 

Sam Moose, Andrew Adams JD 

Commissioner of HHS (Muscogee Nation), Bret 

R. Benally Thompson, 
MD (White Earth Ojibwe), Mary Fairbanks, DNP (Leech Lake 
Ojibwe), Mark Fox, JD (Mandan Hidatsa Arikara Nations), 
Margo Gray (Osage Nation), Samuel A. Moose, MTAG (Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe) and Kalina Newmark (Sahtu Dene First 
Nations). These individuals bring an impressive set of en- 
ergy, passion, partnerships and skills to the board that will 
help the foundation advance its mission. In addition to their 
service with the American Indian Cancer Foundation, the 
new members serve in many professional and volunteer ca- 
pacities devoted to improving and strengthening American 
Indian communities. 

The AICAF Board of Directors is made up of 12 American 
Indian leaders from across the United States. The seven found- 
ing board of directors who successfully launched this founda- 
tion have served their maximum terms. The current board of 
directors led the process to identify and elect new board mem- 
bers to join the AICAF board of directors and guide the next 
phase of the organization's development. 

"We are so honored to welcome the new additions to the 
American Indian Cancer Foundation Board of Directors. Their 


individual and combined dedication and service to serving 
American Indian communities are well known and respected 
across the nation. Their drive is just what we need as we work 
to expand our capacity to address cancer issues in American 
Indian communities across the country" said Kristine Rhodes, 
executive director of the American Indian Cancer Foundation. 

The US has celebrated declining rates of cancer mortality 
over the past two decades, yet American Indians face increas- 
ing cancer mortality compared to other populations. 

Today, many American Indians face alarming inequities in 
cancer incidence and mortality. Cancer rates vary by tribe, re- 
gion, and gender. But according to a 2014 American Journal of 
Public Health special issue, cancer is now the No. 1 cause of 
death for American Indian men and women in many states and 
for all American Indian women in the United States. 

The American Indian Cancer Foundation (AICAF) is a 501 (c)3 
nonprofit organization established to address the tremendous 
cancer burden faced by American Indians. Its mission is to 
eliminate the cancer burdens on American Indian families 
through education, prevention, early detection, treatment and 
survivor support. AICAF supports transformational interven- 
tions that engage communities in the discovery of best prac- 
tices. AICAF believes that communities possess the wisdom 
to discover the solutions to effectively address challenges but 
are often looking for resources and support. The American In- 
dian Cancer Foundation strives to be a partner trusted by tribes 
and organizations working toward effective and sustainable 
cancer solutions. 

For more information: AmericanlndianCancer.org 



Sam Moose, 
Commissioner of HHS 


Teamwork Saves Eagle 


Mille Lacs Band DNR Photographer 



The eagle, diagnosed as malnourished, was successfully 
rehabilitated and made a full recovery. 


Deborah Locke staff writer 

On July 18, 2014, Mille Lacs Band member Nora 
Benjamin called Mille Lacs Band DNR conserva- 
tion officer Mike Taylor to report she had seen an 
eagle that was unable to fly in a ditch next to Sha- 
kopee Lake Road. Mike notified Kelly Applegate, 

MLB Wildlife Biologist. With the help of staff vol- 
unteer Jeff Mau, Kelly, captured the young bald 
eagle and delivered it to Dr. Debbie Eskedahl at the 
Garrison Animal Hospital. 

Dr. Eskedahl is in charge of the Hospital's "Wild 
and Free" program, a non-profit initiative that 
helps to rescue, rehabilite and release orphaned 
and injured wildlife. The malnourished eagle was 
successfully rehabilitated and made a full recovery 
after about three weeks of care. It was released in 
Kathio State Park on Aug. 8. Band member Henry Sam said a 
prayer for the eagle upon its release. 

Band members, staff and guests witnessing the release 
included the band's Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin, DNR 
Commissioner Susan Klapel, and DNR Executive Director Brad 
Kalk. Nora Benjamin was also present for the release. 

Kelly said that it took a strong team effort to capture, reha- 


bilitate and finally release the eagle, adding that many people 
shared credit for the success. He said special credit goes to 
Dr. Eskedahl, whose rescue program operates entirely from 
donations. 

"It was great to see so many people turn out to see the 
beautiful Migizi released back to its home. It was a great honor 
for me," Kelly said. 
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Thinking Ahead 

Manoomin study to provide data for scientists of the future 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer Kelly Applegate Photographer 



Counting rice stems 


The Mille Lacs Band Department of Natural Resources is par- 
ticipating in a three-year pilot study to learn more about the 
science, protection and preservation of manoomin (wild rice) 
in all three districts. The data will provide a comparative base- 
line that shows patterns of growth or decline at several of the 
Band's rice producing lakes. 

"We are fortunate to be in some of the best rice growing 
areas in the country," said Kelly Applegate, an MLB Wildlife 
Biologist. The sustainability and harvest of the food source 
is an important part of Ojibwe history and culture. The study 
will show trends, and will also generate information about 
manoomin to pique the interest of young people so they car- 
ry on the ricing traditions. Kelly 
said there are MLB elders who 
recall the rice camps of their child- 
hoods. Today, as members of the 
older generation pass away, it 
becomes even more important 
to ensure that youth will assume 
the tradition. 

The study was funded through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Circle 
of Flight program. Since the late 
1990s several tribes have utilized 
Circle of Flight funding to restore 
thousands of acres of wild rice 
and wetland/waterfowl habitats throughout Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 

With plastic pipe carefully placed around nine square feet 
at sample points, plots of rice are examined for the height and 
density of the stalk. One rice bed could contain up to 40 plots. 
The technicians look for any blemish or "brown spot" on the 
stalks, denoting disease. Kelly said that Lake Onamia was a 
prime study area in August because of its layer of lush rice. 

Manoomin is picky about where it grows. The water can 
be no deeper than four feet, and there must be a slow, steady 
flow of fresh water through the area. Each spring the seeds 
from the previous year germinate and send a single floating 
leaf blade to the surface. At this point the rice is vulnerable to 
wave action and other disturbances. After a few months, the 
leaves appear as floating grass, flowing like a horse's mane. 


Then in July a transformation takes place: almost mirac- 
ulously the plant forms a thick stalk from the slender grass 
blades and stands rigidly in the water. In late August through 
early September the rice ripens, and harvesters throughout the 
Upper Midwest take on the labor-intensive task of manoomin 
harvesting. Photos of the harvest and canoes slipping through 
still water appear pastoral and beautiful, disguising the in- 
tense push-pull labor affiliated with ricing. 

The work ties today's Ojibwe with a centuries-old tradition. 
Kelly said that some Band members — like Leonard Sam — 
were so astute about the harvest that they could look at the 
size and color of one grain of rice and know which area lake 

it grew in. Leonard also recalls 
when Lake Ogechie and other 
lakes were full of prized ma- 
noomin. This traditional knowl- 
edge is important to the MLB 
DNR as it makes management 
decisions related to manoomin: 
measures taken today will help 
guarantee a healthy crop in 100 
years. With the assistance of 
the Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission, for exam- 
ple, the manoomin crop will be 
photographed from the air. 

"The more we know about the rice, the more protection it 
will have," Kelly said. "If we see a decline in manoomin, we 
can go back in time and find out what went on before." 

Statewide, the manoomin crop harvest season is late this 
year because of the late spring, according to the state DNR. 
If the weather remains mild, peak harvesting will be from 
early to late September. Of the state's nearly 12,000 lakes, 
about one out of 10 contains wild rice beds, according to the 
state DNR. 

Information from the BIA Circle of Flight program website and 
state DNR was used in this story. 


"The more we know 
about the rice, the 
more protection it 
will have." 

- Kelly Applegate, MLB Wildlife Biologist 


Minnesota DNR to 
Offer Mille Lacs Lake 
Newsletter 

Brad Dokken Writer, Grand Forks FHerald 



The newest issue touches on a tagging 
study, muskellung assessment, predator 
diets, and other fish and lake facts. 

Those interested in Mille Lacs Lake can view a DNR 
quarterly newsletter that will keep readers up to 
date on research, fish population assessments and 
general information. Access the "Hooked on Mille 
Lacs Lake" newsletter by subscribing at: mndnr. 
gov/millelacslakenews. 

"We want people to be aware of what's going on 
and stay connected," said Rick Bruesewitz, DNR 
area fisheries supervisor in Aitkin, Minn. 

The newest issue of the newsletter touches on 
topics, including a tagging study involving 14,000 
walleye and 3,600 northern pike, a muskellunge 
assessment, predator diets, and other fish and 
lake facts. 

Subscribers will receive an announcement about 
the quarterly newsletter via email, as well as 
periodic email updates about Mille Lacs. The Aitkin 
area fisheries office produces the newsletter. 

In addition to the newsletter, anyone interested in 
learning more about Mille Lacs Lake management 
can visit mndnr.gov/millelacslake and can see 
current and previous editions of the newsletter and 
other information at the Aitkin area fisheries page 
at mndnr.gov/areas/fisheries/aitkin. 


The People of the Big 
Lake Broadcast 



The People of the Big Lake documents the traditions 
of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, shown in historic 
film footage and today, and demonstrate the 
importance of family, relationships and cultural 
continuity among Band members. 

Check out the documentary on The MN Channel, tpt 
MN Channel 2.2. 

Saturday, September 20: 3 a m., 9 a m., 3 p.m., 
and 9 p.m. 

For more information on upcoming broadcasts and 
quick access to viewing this program online , visit: 

tpt. org/?a=programs#22577 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy September 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Joe Anderson Jr. 

Merlin Anderson 
Cynthia Mae Benjamin 
Joyce Marie Benjamin 
Charles Alvin Boyd 
Joanne Frances Boyd 
Russell Edward Boyd 
Viola Buck 
Rose Marie Bugg 
Lawrence Churchill 
James Douglas Colsrud 
Emma Compelube 
Keith Edward Dahlberg 
Frances Davis 
Martha Kathrine Davis 
Roger Dorr 
Melvin Eagle 
Isabel Eubanks 
Raymond Allen Eubanks 
Lloyd Dale Evans 
Shirley Ann Evans 
Lorena Joy Gahbow 
Joseph Garbow Wm. 

Mary Rose Garbow 
Ricky Joe Garbow 
Roger Duane Garbow 
Bernice Bea Gardner 
Evelyn M. Granger 
Dale Herbert Greene Sr. 

Lisa Celeste Griffin 


Loretta Lea Hansen 
Lucy May Hansen 
Carol Anne Hernandez 
Bernida Mae Humetewa 
Donna Lianne Iverson 
Kathleen Lorena Johnson 
Beverly Marie Jones 
Maggie Kegg 
George Vernon LaFave 
Marian Wayne Lucas 
Rueben Dale Merrill 
James Michael Mitchell 
Carol Jean Mojica 
Jacqueline Jean Moltaji 
Clarence Moose 
Elmer Eugene Nayquonabe 
Joseph Leonard Nayquonabe 
Dorothy Marie Olson 
Jeannette Oswaldson 
Marie Esther Paschke 
Ralph Pewaush 
DeWayne Michael Pike 
Premo Alan Ray 
Patrick James Provo 
Betty Jane Quaderer 
Carol Ann Sam 
Darlene Joyce Sam 
Douglas Sam 
Elfreda M. Sam 
Fred Sam Jr. 

Fred L. Sam 
Karen Louise Sam 
Kevin Duane Schaaf 


Susan M. Shingobe 
Merle Skinaway 
Janice Arlene StandingCloud 
Frances Staples 
Berniece Sutton 
Charles W. Sutton 
Beatrice Mae Taylor 
Emma Edna Thomas 
Judie Erma Thomas 
Julie Erna Thomas 
Marty Russell Thomas 
Russell Harvey Thomas 
Arne Vainio Jr. 

Darlene Almeda Warren 
Leonard Wayne Weyaus 
Richard James Weyaus 
Bonita Diane White 
Donald Ray Williams 
Dale Barnet Wind 
Micheal Francis Anthony Wind 
Dorothy May Wistrom 

Happy September 
Birthdays: 

Happy 13 th Birthday Hannah 
Fahrlander on 9/1 , love your 
cousin Marissa! • Happy 
Birthday Brianna on 9/1 from 
Grandma, Grandpa, Auntie 
Teens, Dawn, Nene, Eric, 

Darren, Chyenna, and Anthony. 

• Happy 18 th Birthday Destanie 
Anderson on 9/3 with love 


from Shyla, Jordan, Dilly Bar, 
Papa, Bella, and Gramma 
Gina. • Happy Birthday Dad 
on 9/3, love Li I Kev. • Happy 
5 th Birthday Osceola Mosay 
Fahrlander on 9/4, love your 
cousin Marissa. • Happy 
Birthday Eric on 9/9 from Mom, 
Grandma, Grandpa, Nene, 
Darren, Brianna, Chyenna, and 
Anthony. • Happy Birthday 
Charlotte Harrington on 
9/9 from Mom, Dad, Nadine, 
Jared, Whitney, Carter, PJ, 
and Papa Doug. • Happy 4 th 
Birthday Damian Vincent 
Smith on 9/1 2, love your cousin 
Marissa. • Happy Birthdayto 
our granddaughter Larissa on 
9/13 with much Love Grandma 
Joanne-Dan, and the Boyd/ 
Weyaus family. • Happy 18 th 
Birthday Laikora Thompson on 
9/14! We love you, from Dad & 
Mom! • Happy Birthday to our 
son Chris on 9/14 with much 
love from Mom & Dad, and the 
Boyd/Weyaus family. • Happy 
Birthday Brother on 9/17, love 
brothers and sissys. • Happy 
Birthday Grandma Bernida 
Humetewa on 9/18. We love 
you, Kiersen, Ealen, and Emalea. 


• Happy Birthday Nadine 
Harrington on 9/28 from Mom, 
Dad, Whitney, Carter, Charlotte, 
PJ, and Papa Doug. • Happy 
Birthday Tracy on 9/29, love all 
your family. 

Happy Belated 
Birthdays: 

Happy Belated Birthday Cassie 
Beaulieu on 8/23 and Dove on 

8/27, love Rose, Shane, Jake, 
and Sage. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations to Private 
Brandon Fairbanks for 

graduating from US Army Fort 
Benning, love your entire family 
— we're so proud of you! 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqencv.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The deadline for the October 
issue is September 20. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum September Events 


Wild Rice Processing 
Saturday, September 6 r 13, 20, and 27 
Time: Noon, 1 p.m., 2 p.m., and 3 p.m. 

Fee: Free 

Head to the lakeshore to watch museum staff process wild rice 
including how to dry, parch, thresh and winnow the rice. Visi- 
tors will be able to see the entire process from raw to finished 
product during 20-minute demonstrations offered on the hour. 
Demonstrations may be cancelled due to bad weather. Regular 
admission fees apply to visit the museum. 


Kids Crafts: Dream Catchers 
Saturday, September 6 
Time: 11 a.m -3 p.m. 

Fee: $5 per kit (museum admission not included) 

Children can learn how to weave a dream catcher and make 
one to take home. The dream catcher is a woven web believed 
to protect the dream world of the person who sleeps beneath 
it. Please allow an hour to make the craft. This project is rec- 
ommended for children ages 8 and up. 

Ojibwe Moccassin Workshop 

Saturday, September 27 and Sunday, September 28 

Time: Noon-4 p.m. on Saturday and 1 0 a.m -2 p.m. on Sunday 


Museum Day Live! 

Saturday, September 27 
Time: 10 a.m -5 p.m. 

Fee: Free 

In conjunction with the Smithso- 
nian's Museum Day Live! the Mille 
Lacs Indian Museum and Trading 



Watch museum staff process wild rice. 


Fee: $60/$55 for MNHS members, and an additional supply 
fee of $15 

Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, call 
320-532-3632 

Learn techniques of working with leather at this two-day work- 
shop. Participants will make a pair 
of Ojibwe-style moccasins to take 
home. A light lunch and refresh- 
ments will be provided both days. 

A minimum of five participants re- 
quired to host workshop. Children 
under 18 must be accompanied by 
an adult. Discounted hotel rooms 
are available for workshop partic- 
ipants on Saturday night at Grand 
Casino Mille Lacs. 


Post is offering free admission to all visitors on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27. Explore the museum dedicated to telling the story 
of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe and an adjacent restored 
1930s trading post where visitors can find American Indian 
gifts from Mille Lacs artisans. 
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SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


Sunday 


7 


14 


21 


28 

Ojibwe Moccasin 
Workshop 

10 a.m -2 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


Monday 


Tuesday I Wednesday I Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Elder Meetings with 
the Chief 

8:30 a.m -10:30 a.m. 
Isle, Dll-A 
12 p.m.-2 p.m. 
Fireside, Dll 
4 p.m.-6 p.m. 

Grand Casino ML, Dl 


District ll-A 
Legislative 
Committee Meeting 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Chiminising 
Community Center 

D2L Online 
Learning Workshop 

2 p.m -3 p.m. 
Anishinaabe College 
Classroom 


District II 
Legislative 
Committee Meeting 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 


Wild Rice 
Processing 

Noon, 1 p.m., 2 p.m., 
and 3 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


District I 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


15 

16 

District III 

Elder Meetings with 

Community Meeting 

the Chief 

5:30 p.m. 

12 p.m.-2 p.m. 

Grand Casino 

Hinckley ALU, Dill 

Hinckley 



Minisinaakwaang 

Elder Meetings with 

Leadership 

the Chief 

Academy School 

6 p.m.-8 p.m. 

Board Meeting 

All Nations Indian 

4 p.m. 

Church, Urban 

East Lake 


Community Center 


17 


18 


19 


20 


22 


23 


Test Anxiety 
Workshop 

2 p.m.-3 p.m. 
Anishinaabe College 
Classroom 

Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


24 

25 

Time Management 

District II 

Workshop 

Community Meeting 

2 p.m -3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Anishinaabe College 

East Lake 

Classroom 

Community Center 

District ll-A 

District ll-A 

Community Meeting 

Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 

Chiminising 

Community Center 

Community Center 

Head Start and 

Urban Area 

Tiny Tot Royalty 

Community Meeting 

Powwow 

5:30 p.m. 

5:30 p.m.-7 p.m. 

All Nations 

Wewinabi School 

Indian Church 

Circle 


See page 8 for 


more information 



26 


Urban Elder 
Bingo/Lunch 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Call 612-872-1424 
with questions 

Wild Rice 
Processing 

Noon, 1 p.m., 2 p.m., 
and 3 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


27 


Wild Rice 
Processing 

Noon, 1 p.m., 2 p.m., 
and 3 p.m. 

Ojibwe Moccasin 
Workshop 
Noon-4 p.m. 
Museum Day Live! 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


29 30 


Healthy Heart 

12 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 

District I 
Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


Want your event here? 

Email andy@redcircleaqency.com or 

call 612-248-2051. 
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Healthy Heart Program Update 

Studies show that you can reduce your risk of developing heart 
disease by treating and controlling your risk factors, such as 
blood pressure, weight, and cholesterol and smoking cessation. 
The Healthy Heart Program offers education classes on heart 
health in both group setting and one-on-one visits over the 
past eight years. These classes consist of weight loss, physical 
activity, and nutritional advice for blood pressure, cholesterol 
and diabetes. Special individual education and management 
are also provided by your provider and a diabetes case manager. 
At this time, there are 55 individuals that participate in the 
program. The goals of the program are listed below: 

- Individual goals: 

- Increased physical activity (to 150 minutes per 
week or 10,000 steps per day) 

- 7-10 percent weight loss 

- Control heart disease risk factors with behaviors 
and medication 

- Feel better 

- Learn better nutrition and activity behaviors! 

- To learn the best ways to help other American Indians 
and Alaska Natives with diabetes prevent 
cardiovascular disease 

One of our success stories include Larry Nickaboine who has 
been in the Healthy Heart Program since October of 2008. He 
reports, "This program has helped me in achieving my lifestyle 

goals with diet and 
exercise. I have learned to 
change my diet and now 
try to eat more salads 
daily. I believe the secret 
to youth is achieving a 
healthy balance through 
diet and exercise along 
with multivitamins and to 
make this a daily habit." 

In the winter months, 

Larry tries to stay active 
by participating in the 
"Insanity Workout" DVD 
system he plays at home. In the summer, he enjoys riding 
his bicycle. His exercise program with diet helped him lower 
his cholesterol, LDL and triglycerides and help bring up his 
protective HDL cholesterol. Larry's success is outlined below: 

- Lost nearly 20 pounds 

- Cholesterol decreased from 177 to 166 



- LDL (bad cholesterol) decreased from 1 03 to 1 01 

- HDL (good cholesterol) increased from 40 to 53 

- Triglycerides decreased from 167 to 65 

For more information on how you could participate in the 
Healthy Heart Program, give Cyndy a call at the following 
number listed below. It's never too late to start now to improve 
your health and is worth while in the long run. 

Cyndy Travers, Diabetes Case Manager, 320-532-4163, 
ext. 7840. 


Circle of Health Update 

Circle of Health is here to help assist you and your family with 
education and enrollment in the Health Insurance Marketplace. 
If you don't have health insurance coverage, we can help you 
get covered on a plan. 

Do you have health insurance? 

American Indians can enroll in the Health Insurance 
Marketplace throughout the year. 

If you or a family member is an enrolled member of a federally 
recognized tribe or Alaska Native, you can enroll in the Health 
Insurance Marketplace throughout the year. 

If you do not have health insurance, you can apply through your 
State Health Insurance Exchange or through the Federal Health 
Insurance Exchange: healthcare.gov. 

New School Year, Start Out Insured! 

Help your kids start the new school year strong by making sure 
they get health coverage they need. With Medicaid and the 
Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP), they can get check 
ups, immunizations, eye exams, and other care they need to 
participate in classroom and after-school activities. 

These programs offer free or low-cost health coverage for 
kids and teens up to age 1 9. Parents may be eligible for 
Medicaid too. 

Apply any time of year #Enroll365 

You can apply for and enroll in Medicaid or CHIP any time of 
year. If you qualify, your coverage can begin immediately. Enroll 
now. Why wait? 

You can use the screener on the Healthcare.gov website to see 
if you are eligible. You can also apply on the healthcare.gov 
website if you live in a state that does not have a State Health 
Insurance Exchange. If you live in Minnesota, you can apply on 
Minnesota's Health Insurance Exchange website: mnsure.org. 

American Indian Exemption 

If you or someone you know is a member of a Tribe or eligible 


for IHS, you can apply for an exemption/waiver anytime this 
year, but you still should take a look at what potential benefits 
are available to you before the deadline just in case. Most 
people realize they are eligible to purchase very affordable 
insurance, or find out that you are newly eligible for Medicaid. 

Health insurance is a benefit on top of the care provided by 
Ne-la-Shing Health Center. 

Health insurance means more choices for our band members, 
and more resources for our tribal health facilities. 

Don't wait! It is important to start the process early, so take 
some time today and check out www.healthcare.gov or if you 
live in Minnesota, mnsure.org. 

Updating your Registration form with Circle of Health 

Circle of Health is requesting all tribal members who have not 
updated their enrollment packets to submit them as soon as 
possible. If you need a copy of the enrollment form, you can 
find it on the Mille Lacs Band website, under Circle of Health. 

Your current tribal or state identification care or certificate of 
enrollment, and your health insurance card must be submitted 
with your enrollment form. 

You can make a request for the forms by contacting Pamela 
Spears at Circle of Health, 1-800-491-6106, by email: 

Pamela.spears@hhs.millelacsband-nsn.gov or fax 

to 320-532-4354. 

Hold Status 

If you have not updated and completed your enrollment form 
for Circle of Health by August 31, 2014, Circle of Health will put 
your account in a HOLD status. This means any reimbursements, 
claims or premiums we pay on your behalf will be not be paid 
until an updated and completed enrollment form is received 
by our offices. This also means we will not authorize any DME, 
eyeglasses, orthodontia or any other benefit Circle of Health 
pays on your behalf. 

Changes or Verification of Legal Name 

We also need verification of any name changes, please submit 
your birth certificate, marriage, divorce, or court order that 
provides us proof of a legal name change. 


Health Questions? 

Contact Circle of Health: 

43500 Migizi Drive 
Onamia, MN 56359 

320-532-7741 (Toll-free: 1-800-491-6106) 
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Heating, Water, and 

Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 
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Free Hearing Evaluations 
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Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 

A 


month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 

5l j! 


schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 

V 


we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 

A 


$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 



the Circle of Health. 
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Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 

A 


To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 

A 


call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 

v< 


office at 763-391 -7433. 
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Mille Lacs Band Elder 
Brenda Moose 


CONTINUING THE TRADITION 


MANOOMIN HARVEST 


PAGE 5 


SPRING CLASSES 
AT ANISHINAABE 
COLLEGE 


ELDER 
PROFILE: 
GABBY SAM 


UMD TRIBAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE PROGRAM 


'COLUMBUS DAY" 
NAME CHANGE 
CONSIDERED 




MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



Aaniin r Boozhoo! Giddaa-abijtoomin ojibwemomwin 
endaaso-giizhik gabe-giizhik! Dagwaagin (Augumn) is 
upon us, with the leaves beginning their turning of brilliant 
colors. This is one of my favorite times of the year, as we 
move between Manoominike-giizis (the Ricing Moon, or Au- 
gust) into Waatebagaa-giizis (Leaves Changing Color Moon, or 
September). Dagwaagin was historically a very busy time for 
our people, as they made preparations for winter. They had 
to harvest and process the rice and dry deer and fish meat to 
sustain them over the long cold winter. I've seen wonderful 
pictures on Facebook of Band members out ricing, and I hope 
that everyone who wanted to was able to get out into the rice 
beds this season. 

In early September, I met with the Drum Keepers about 
getting the Cultural Board moving forward, which was creat- 
ed to advise the Band government on how to best ensure our 
language, culture and traditions are protected. This meeting 
was well attended, even though it took place at the same 
time as the National Indian Council on Aging, which was at- 
tended by so many Band Elders. The purpose of the Cultural 
Board is to provide traditional guidance and direction to the 
Band government, toward the goal of ensuring that as the 
Band develops policy and procedures, we are reflecting our 
traditional teachings and values. Commissioner of Education 
Suzanne Wise was also present, and attendees had a frank 
and powerful conversation about our Nay Ah Shing schools 


and language education. It is critical that we continue to be 
honest with one another about our challenges in order to 
move ahead. 

On September 10th, the Band Assembly invited the Com- 
missioners and I to attend a planning meeting. This was a 
very good meeting that resulted in constructive dialog about 
priorities and moving forward as a tribal government. It was 
a strong foundation for the beginning of a two-day Cabinet 
meeting, which began that afternoon. The purpose of Cabi- 
net meetings is for the Executive branch Commissioners, the 
Solicitor General and myself to develop plans for carrying out 
our most important initiatives. A key issue that we discussed 
at length is the need for short-term housing for Band families 
and individuals in transition. Each commissioner also updated 
the group about priorities and projects in their specific area. 
This was a very good planning meeting. 

A top priority for me this month was to hold a series of 
quarterly Elder meetings, which included meetings in District 
I, II, IIA, III and the Urban area. At four of the five meetings, 
Commissioner of Corporate Affairs Joe Nayquonabe Jr. pro- 
vided a detailed update about our economic development 
projects. There are a number of exciting developments on the 
economic front. The most important news is that even though 
our gaming revenues are down (like every other tribe in our 
four-state region), due to our focus on economic diversifica- 
tion, smart business decisions and hard work on the part of 


our staff and employees, our non-gaming revenue is up and 
we are on solid ground. 

I also attended a two-day meeting with the Minnesota 
Board on Aging, of which I'm a member. My role on this board 
is to advocate for the needs of Minnesota's Indian Elder pop- 
ulation and ensure the State and tribes are communicating 
about issues impacting our Elders. 

September will conclude with an upcoming meeting of the 
Minnesota Indian Affairs Council (MIAC) on the critical topic 
of Child Welfare. The number of Indian children being born in 
Minnesota with opiates in their system is reaching epidemic 
levels, and sadly, this includes Mille Lacs Band children. As 
Minnesota tribal leaders, we will be focusing on this issue 
this week at the MIAC meeting. Band members will be hear- 
ing more about this issue in the near future. 

My staff and I have been meeting twice a week over 
the lunch hour with John Benjamin, who has been helping 
us to learn our language. Chi Miigwech to John for the time 
he spends with us — we are learning! At the beginning of 
this column, I wrote these words: "Giddaa-abijtoomin ojib- 
wemomwin endaaso-giizhik gabe-giizhik!" In case you are 
wondering, this is what that sentence means in English: We 
should use the Ojibwe language every day, all day! 



Focus on Health 

Large contingency of Mille Lacs Band 
members attend NICOA conference 

Deborah Locke staff writer 
Joyce Shingobe Photographer 

Eighty-five Mille Lacs Band Elders attended the National Indian 
Council on Aging (NICOA) conference in Phoenix early in Sep- 
tember. This year's theme was "A Journey to Healthy Living in 
Indian Country." 

If you're under a certain age and presume the status of El- 
ders is irrelevant, consider this. The U.S. Census shows that 
by the year 2030, the number of people age 65 and older will 
increase by 116 percent, resulting in a skyrocketing need for 
health care access and other services. Such trends present 
challenges to today's tribal leaders, and many attended or had 
representatives at the NICOA conference. 

Mille Lacs Band member Carol Hernandez was in atten- 
dance, and chose from conference workshops that included 
senior employment programs, long term care in Indian Country, 
the Affordable Care Act and Medicare/Medicaid, Elder abuse 
prevention, Social Security, and Alzheimer's disease. 

Mille Lacs Band Elders Joe Nayquonabe, Sr. and Kitty John- 
son also attended the conference. 

Those of the 1,384 attendees who went to workshops se- 
lected their own areas of interest. Kitty attended sessions on 
Health for Diabetes and Social Security; Joe took in topics like 


preventing falls and Elder abuse; Carol was mostly interested 
in health care. 

Carol wanted to learn more about the best time to apply for 
Social Security and about Medicare. As a Band member she 
has good health care coverage but her husband, who is not a 
Band member, does not. 

"I'm near Medicare age and know about it but wanted to 
learn how it works," she said in an interview. "There is a real 
benefit in having a one-on-one conversation with someone 
who works with Social Security. I now know when to file." 

Joe mentioned that a session he attended about falling 
down was very informative. 

"I never knew how critical falls could be," Joe said. "The 
speaker said they were the third leading cause of death 
among Elders." 

"I also noticed lately doctors always ask me if I had any 
falls," he continued. "They never used to ask that." 

Carol said that the advantage of a large conference was 
that some Elders may be intimidated about asking for in- 
formation or help at home on a matter they would rather 
keep private. 

"In their own communities there may be a reluctance 
to speak up," she said. The large group of participants adds 
a kind of anonymity, and it also emphasizes that many is- 
sues an individual copes with are present in reservation 
communities nationwide. 

For example, the workshop that explained Elder abuse and 
its prevalence throughout Indian Country generated discus- 
sions both at the conference and later. 



Many Elders attended NICOA this past September in 
Phoenix. 


"It is finally being recognized," Carol said. "The problem is 
family members do not want to report it. Now we have drug 
problems and kids are stealing their grandparents' meds. All of 
this needs to be talked about." 

Ideally the talk will lead to community momentum to ad- 
dress the challenges, Carol said. 

And that's the overall objective of the conference: to inform, 
spark change and advocate. NICOA was formed in 1976; its 
purpose is to advocate for improved comprehensive health, so- 
cial services and the economic well-being of American Indian 
and Alaska Native Elders. It represents almost 500,000 Native 
Elders in the U.S. and Canada who are age 55 and older. 

If you have questions on Elder abuse , please contact the Elder 
Abuse Program at 320- 532-7802; for an emergency call the 
toll free 24-hour crisis line , 866-867-4006. 
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Looking for Employment? The Band is Hiring 

Toya Stewart Downey staff Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 


Band members are encouraged to apply for the more than 1 00 
jobs that are currently available in the Band government offic- 
es, schools, the clinic and at Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures and 
its businesses. 

Even for those who have applied previously, or think they 
may not qualify based on past experience should consider sub- 
mitting an application. 

The open positions and employment applications are 
posted on the Band's website at millelacsband.com/tribal- 
government-home/job-postings. 

In addition to offering American Indian hiring preference, 
Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures (MLCV) and its businesses also 
offer a priority application process for Band members. All you 
need to do is stop by HR at Grand Casino Mille Lacs or Grand 


Casino Hinckley to fill out an application and HR will process it 
on the spot while you wait. 

"We are encouraging Band members to share resumes and 
fill out applications for current or future jobs," said Tracy Sam, 
vice president of human resources for Mille Lacs Corporate 
Ventures. "We know there are many talented Band members 
looking for work, and we hope they will consider MLCV and 
its businesses." 

For more information about employment at the govern- 
ment center, contact Kitty Johnson in the Human Resources 
Department at 320-532-7460. For more information about em- 
ployment at Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures, contact the Human 
Resources department at 320-532-8230. 



One of the many open positions include Pharmacy 
Technician, Home Renovation Carpenter, and 
Substitute Teacher for grades K-12. 


Mille Lacs Band Represented at First UN World Conference on 
Indigenous Peoples 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 


The Mille Lacs Band was one of hundreds of tribes represented 
at the first ever World's Indigenous Peoples conference held by 
the United Nations. 

The two-day conference, which attracted more than 1,000 
attendees, was held in late September at the United Nations 
headquarters in New York. 

During the event, attendees shared their perspectives and 
best practices on realization of their rights. They also discussed 
the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, which 
was adopted by the UN General Assembly in 2007. The Decla- 
ration established a minimum set of standards for the survival, 
dignity and well-being of the world's indigenous peoples. 

"It was amazing to see so many different indigenous peo- 
ples from around the world," said Shena Matrious from the 
Band's Government Affairs Office. "We, the Mille Lacs Band 
members are very fortunate in many ways when compared to 
other indigenous peoples." 

It is still common for indigenous peoples to be challenged 
by their local governments, politicians and others to retain 
their rights to their lands and their natural resources. 

The Mille Lacs Band is no different. Often lawmakers and 


residents around the reservation challenge the rights obtained 
through treaties. 

"We are self-sufficient and have many of the resources we 
need, and we have our land," Shena said. "There are people 
who are being killed for their land and they lack many of the 
resources we take for granted." 

Others have long since been removed from their lands, de- 
nied their languages and traditional ways, and in many cases 
left impoverished. These injustices have been addressed since 
the 1920s through the predecessor of the UN, the League of 
Nations. Indigenous peoples have served as advocates for their 
rights and engaged the United Nations since its establishment. 

In past years, indigenous peoples from other countries have 
visited the reservation and were impressed by the Band's lead- 
ership, particularly that there were female Chief Executives, 
that the government was sovereign and that the Band was 
self-sufficient in many ways. 

Many of the past international visitors were also inspired 
by what they saw from the Mille Lacs Band. They said that 
retention of the land, culture and traditions was impressive 
and they hoped one day their respective groups could replicate 


what the Band has done. 

"Attending the conference was an eye-opening experience 
and gave all of us a foundation that we can build on," Shena 
said. "There is a lot of work that still needs to be done so this 
was just a start. This work has been going on for 30 years, but 
there's still a long way to go." 

More than 5,000 distinct groups in more than 90 countries 
make up the world's population of indigenous peoples, some 
370 million people. 

Overall, Shena thought the conference was very beneficial. 

"Adoption of the outcome document by consensus of all of 
the 193 United Nations member states represents a historic 
step in the movement to implement the UN Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples, to secure rights to our lands, 
territories, and resources, and to gain a permanent place for 
indigenous peoples and our governments in the UN," she said. 

Like Mille Lacs, these groups self-identify as distinct peo- 
ple who have a strong link to traditions, their lands, their cul- 
ture, languages and beliefs. 


Essential Careers Program Accepts Four Students 

Department of Higher Education Contributing Writer Tiffany Bolk Photographer 


Four Mille Lacs Band students were recently selected for 
the Essential Careers Program: Aarik Robertson, Carol "CJ" 
Holmes, Nichole Day, and Jon Holmquist. 


The purpose of the Essential Careers Program is to identi- 
fy members of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe to fill identified 
critical areas of tribal operations. The program is designed to 
strengthen tribal government through higher educa- 
tion by placing Band members on a "fast track" to 
obtain professional degrees deemed critical for the 
growth of the Band. 

Certain professional fields have been iden- 
tified as areas of critical need for the Band: edu- 
cation, healthcare, legal services, information 
technology, accounting, law enforcement, and 
DNR conservation. 

Students must be an enrolled Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe member and enrolled as a full-time student 
at an accredited post-secondary institution. Appli- 
cants also must be a resident of Minnesota. 

This year's honorees submitted a two-page es- 


say why they should be selected, including their education 
goals, area of study, and a commitment to be employed for the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe. They also submitted three letters 
of recommendation. 

Congratulations to the students we chose this year! We 
look forward to seeing your progress in the program and your 
field of study: 

- Aarik Robertson: studying law at William Mitchell Col- 
lege of Law. 

- Carol "CJ" Holmes: working towards her bachelor's de- 
gree in Chemical Dependency Counseling at Metropoli- 
tan State University. 

- Nichole Day: attending Central Lakes College, where she 
is studying to be a paralegal. 

- Jon Holmquist: studying to become a nurse at Central 
Lakes College. 
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Washington Football Team Name Sparks 
Debate Across Country 

Andy McPartland staff writer 


The debate over the mascot of the DC-area NFL football team, 
the Washington Redskins, is quickly approaching its boiling 
point, as reactions pile in from the sports world, news media, 
and government officials. 

The Washington team has come under intense pressure in 
recent months to change their name, which some people — 
including Native American leaders — have denounced as a 
racial slur. 

Washington owner Dan Snyder has vowed to never aban- 
don the name, notoriously telling USA TODAY in May 201 3 that 
he "will never change the name of the team." 

"We'll never change the name," Snyder continued. "It's that 
simple. NEVER — you can use caps." 

Since those comments last year, many political leaders, 
journalists, former players, coaches, and Native Americans 
have weighed in on the heated discussion. 

Background 

The battle to retire the Washington team name dates back at 
least 40 years to a meeting at the team's offices. That day in 
1 972, a dozen Native American representatives demanded that 
the organization drop the nickname, which they described as a 
"derogatory racial epithet." 

Over the years, the team has shed pieces of its Native 
American-themed imagery — except the name. 

In the past, Washington cheerleaders wore long, black 
braids and performed a mock rain dance after touchdowns. 
The team band used to play marches wearing elaborate feath- 
er headdresses. 

The origin of the team name is also under dispute. One ver- 
sion of the story, the team's first owner, George Preston Mar- 
shall, changed the name from the "Braves" in 1937 to honor 
then-coach William "Lone Star" Dietz. According to the Wash- 
ington Post, while reported that Dietz was a Sioux Indian, a 
historian has since cast doubt on Dietz's Indian roots, noting 
that he stole the identity of another Native American man. 

Many people have questioned whether Marshall, an an- 
ti-integrationist, would have honored a non-white man in such 
a way. Marshall resisted integrating the team until 1961, un- 
der threat from the federal government — making Washington 
the last all-white NFL team. 

Political Response 

Political leaders from the local, state, federal, and Native 
American levels have openly opposed the Washington mascot 
in recent years. 

In October 2013, President Obama said, "If I were the own- 
er of the team and I knew that there was a name of my team — 


even if it had a storied history — that was offending a sizeable 
group of people, I'd think about changing it." 

"As the first sitting president to speak out against the 
Washington team name, President Obama's comments are 
historic," said Ray Halbritter, a representative for the Oneida 
Indian Nation, which has launched a "Change the Mascot" 
campaign against the team. 

"The use of such an offensive term has negative conse- 
quences for the Native American community when it comes to 
issues of self-identity and imagery," Halbritter said. 

U.S. Representative Betty McCollum (D-MN), co-chair of 
the Congressional Native American Caucus, has also been a 
vocal opponent of the name. 

In a letter to Minnesota Vikings owner Zygi Wilf, Rep. Mc- 
Collum wrote, "The time for debate has ended — the name of 
the Washington franchise is clearly an offensive racial slur." 

"By taking a stand to change the mascot," her letter contin- 
ued. "You can send a very clear message to the Native Amer- 
icans and their many allies throughout Minnesota and our 
nation that you no longer wish to profit and benefit from the 
commercialization of that hateful slur." 

In May this year, half of the U.S. Senate — including Min- 
nesota Senators Amy Klobuchar and Al Franken — wrote let- 
ters to the NFL urging the team to change its name. 

Minnesota Governor Mark Dayton also has spoken 
out against the name. In 2013, he said the name should be 
changed, calling it "racist." He suggested that members of 
Congress should boycott Washington's games until the team 
drops the mascot. 

Former Minneapolis mayor R. T. Rybak also put out a state- 
ment saying, "It has never been right to disrespect the indige- 
nous people of our country, and it is especially wrong to do it 
in 2013 with the name of a team that represents our nation's 
capital." 

Local Minnesota politician's reaction is significant due to 
an upcoming event — in November, the Minnesota Vikings are 
hosting Washington for a game on the University of Minnesota 
campus at TCF Bank Stadium. 

Against the Change 

As vocal as supporters of a name change have been, there are 
equally loud voices against the change. 

"(The name) represents honor. It represents pride. It 
represents respect," team owner Snyder told ESPN in 
September 2014. 

In a letter to Washington fans, Snyder called the name "a 
badge of honor" and wrote: "After 81 years, the team name 


Redskins continues to hold the memories and meaning of 
where we came from, who we are, and who we want to be 
in the years to come. We are Redskins Nation and we owe 
it to our fans and coaches and players, past and present, to 
preserve that heritage." 

NFL Commissioner Roger Goodell expressed similar argu- 
ments. 

"We are listening. We are trying to make sure we under- 
stand the issues," Goodell said. "Let me remind you: This is the 
name of a football team, a football team that's had that name 
for 80 years and has presented the name in a way that it has 
honored Native Americans." 

An April 2013 Washington Post survey revealed that 28 
percent of people in the DC region said the name should 
be changed. An Associated Press poll conducted a month 
later showed that nationally the number was even lower: 
11 percent. 

Debate Rages On 

The debate over the Washington NFL team does not have 
an end in sight. Several gains have been made on the local and 
national level, but those in charge — the NFL and team owners 
— show no signs of budging. 

According to the Washington Post, the group that could 
hold the most influence is the one that fills the stadium's seats 
and buys the team's gear: the fans. Washington is one of the 
league's most profitable franchises, earning more than $381 
million in revenue in 2012, according to Forbes. 

While the team's business may continue to be profitable, 
strong opponents are mounting influential arguments against 
the controversial name. 

The Washington Post editorial page came out against the 
name in August 2014, writing: "While we wait for the National 
Football League to catch up with thoughtful opinion and com- 
mon decency, we have decided that, except when it is essential 
for clarity or effect, we will no longer use the slur ourselves." 

"Every time the R-word is used, something disrespectful 
is happening," the editorial continued. "We hope Mr. Snyder 
and the NFL will acknowledge that truth sooner rather than 
later. In the meantime, we'll do our best not to contribute to 
the disrespect." 

On June 18, 2014, the Trademark Trial and Appeal Board 
(TTAB) of the United States Patent and Trademark Office 
(USPTO) voted to cancel the six Redskins trademarks in a 2-to-1 
vote. The name was called "disparaging to Native Americans" 
by the patent office. 

In addition, Merriam-Webster's dictionary currently defines 
the word "redskin" as "usually offensive." 

While decades-long discussion has no sign of stopping, 
progress in changing the name has picked up steam in recent 
years. Only time will tell how the issue will play out. 

Until that day comes, a professional American football 
team named the Washington Redskins continues to take the 
field in 2014. 


Smoke Free Tiny Tots Exhibition 

Carol Hernandez Outreach Coordinator Chad Germann Photographer 



We are proud to announce that 183 tiny tots danced in the Saturday evening session of the 2014 Mille Lacs Band 
Traditional Powwow! We applaud the audience for respecting the tiny tots smoke free sessions by not smoking in the 
arena when our cherished children danced. 

Thanks to a Clearway MN grant, the MLB Department of Public Health was able to provide the Saturday tiny tot 
dancers with a "Keep Tobacco Sacred" t-shirt and a youth sized pouch filled with Kinnikinnik. The pouches were beau- 
tifully handmade by an Ojibwe family and the Kinnikinnik was donated by the Mille Lacs Trading Post. 

While tobacco is part of our culture, we promote the use of tobacco for spiritual and ceremonial use and not recre- 
ational use. We also want to protect others from the dangers of second hand smoke. 

Miigwech to all who helped make the Smoke Free Tiny Tot Exhibitions a huge success! 
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Continuing the Tradition of Manoomin Harvest 

Brenda Moose and her family proudly collect wild rice each year 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer Sam Moose and Chad Germann Photographer 





B and Elder Brenda "Biidwaawegiizhi- 
gokwe" Moose learned to harvest 
rice when she was around 12 years 
old. Almost every year since then she 
has gone out ricing with her relatives to 
gather the manoomin (rice) that would 
be needed for the year ahead. 

This year was no different. 

In mid-September, the middle of 
this year's season, Brenda did what she 
has done her whole life and went to 
Rice Lake with her son, Sam Moose, to 
harvest manoomin. 

"We were out there for about three 
days and I got 150 pounds of rice when 
it was finished (being processed)," said 
Brenda, who lives in District II. "Sam got 
about 150 pounds, too. We will use it for 
our family and for our drum ceremonies 
and other ceremonies." 

Since its discovery that is record- 
ed in legends, manoomin has been an 
important part of the Anishinaabe life. 

It has spiritual attributes and for that 
reason is used in ceremonies. It is a ma- 
jor food source that is harvested in the 

late summer to early fall, depending on Brenda "Biidwaawegiizhigokwe" Moose learned to harvest rice when she was around 12 years old. 

the season. 

This year's harvest was an average one; in 
past years Brenda has gotten much more rice. It depends on 
the conditions of the lakes, she said. 

"We had flooding here a few years ago so the condition 
on the lake wasn't good. And the water levels were low in 
other years." 

That means those who wanted to rice had to find a lake 
that was the right depth and had plenty of manoomin. This 
year about 15 other groups were out ricing on the days that 
Brenda and Sam went out, she said. Among the groups were 
youth from the school, which was pleasing to Brenda because 
it meant they were learning the Anishinaabe traditions and 
culture about how to rice and "pole." 

A pole is used to move a canoe when ricing in sandy, shal- 
low or muddy waters. Using the pole helps avoid damage to 
the rice stalks. 

"It was beautiful out," said Brenda, adding that she goes 
ricing with Sam and her other son, Jeffrey Moose. 

Both of her boys learned how to rice when they were 
around 12 years old. They learned to pole from their father, 
who passed away about 20 years ago, she said. 


"It is a lot of hard work, but the rice we bring in is well 
worth it," said Brenda, who primarily rices on Rice Lake as 
well as other lakes. 

"It's our family tradition to get out there and rice," she said. 
"I've never had to go out and buy rice because it's a part of our 
life to harvest it." 


October is Family History Month 

Public Health Department 


Celebrate your family during Family History Month, which is 
celebrated during the month of October! 

Create a family cookbook 

A perfect recipe for family history, a cookbook of collected 
family treasured recipes is a wonderful way to preserve mem- 
ories of favorite meals shared with family. Contact your par- 
ents, grandparents, and other relatives and ask them to send 
you a few of their favorite family recipes. Have them include 
a story about each dish, where or who it was handed down 


from, why it is a family favorite, and when it was traditionally 
eaten (Christmas, family reunions, etc.). Whether you create a 
full-blown family cookbook, or just make copies for family and 
friends — this is a gift that will be cherished. 

Craft a memory gift 

From picture frames, Christmas ornaments to memory 
quilts, your family history makes a great gift! Homemade gifts 
are often inexpensive but are favorites with the recipients. 
They don't have to be anything complicated either. Something 


as simple as a framed photo of a favorite relative can bring 
tears to someone's eyes. Best of all, making a family memory 
gift is often more fun than giving one! 

Some other ideas to celebrate Family History 
Month 

- Draw a picture of your family 

- Create a family of puppets 

- Make a family crest 
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A Call for Action 

WEWIN chapter to form at 
Mille Lacs Band 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 

A Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe chapter of Women Empowering 
Women for Indian Nations (WEWIN) is in the works. A small 
working committee is making progress on by-laws, meeting 
dates, transportation, fundraising, and the process leading to 
organizational non-profit status. The committee received a to- 
do list at a meeting of MLB women on September 16, 2014, at 
Grand Casino Mille Lacs. 

That meeting followed a national three-day WEWIN confer- 
ence in Las Vegas that was attended by about 50 MLB women 
in August. WEWIN formed in 2004; Chief Executive Melanie 
Benjamin was a founding board member and today serves as 
the organization's treasurer. 

At the September meeting, Melanie asserted the formation 
of a local chapter from the Band's three districts and urban 
area was long overdue. Each year for ten years Mille Lacs 
women attended the annual conference, established relation- 
ships with other tribal women, and learned from the confer- 
ence sessions. Then they went home inspired by their experi- 
ence, with new skills and new ideas, but not much follow up 
as a group took place. 

This year is different. Melanie envisioned a strong, active 
MLB chapter, and looked forward to a mini-conference tenta- 
tively scheduled for spring 2015. She also speculated about 
the creation of regional WEWIN chapter that includes Native 
women from Wisconsin. 

First, however, she said that the new charter will focus its 
energies on strengthening the local community. The women in 
attendance at the September meeting agreed on this: strong 
women will fortify the entire community. Today many young 
Native women need more self-esteem and direction. The 
WEWIN chapter can address ways to teach them how to enter 
adulthood with more confidence. 

Reine Garbow, who attended both the conference and 


meeting, said the women she met in August held their heads 
up and carried themselves with pride. 

"They walk tall and people take them seriously," she said 
at the meeting. She has noticed that women who attend tradi- 
tional ceremonies also show the same confidence. 

The charter's mission statement will reflect the national 
mission, which calls for: strengthening tribal culture for the 
benefit and destiny of children; education about Native culture 
and history; promoting integrity and dignity for tribal leaders; 
balancing service and solitude; and joy in following the cre- 
ator's guidance and serving as a community role model. The 
statement will be translated into Ojibwe for the Mille Lacs 
WEWIN charter. 

Band member Lana Oswaldson, who attended both the 
August conference and the exploratory meeting, said that the 
mission statement was far more than words. The women affil- 


iated with WEWIN she has met "live and breathe" the goals 
set forth in the statement. 

So far she has attended six annual WEWIN conferences. 
She attended a session on violence against Native women, 
addressing the crisis of young women from Duluth and Minne- 
apolis who are lured into prostitution. A local WEWIN chapter 
will give women a way to use information and effect change. 

"A local chapter can call for action," she said. "We can do 
something with what we take back home." 

The next meeting for a proposed WEWIN chapter will be held 
5:30-7:30 p.m. on Oct. 22, 2014, at Grand Casino Hinckley. Din- 
ner will be served. Women from high school age into their 90s 
are welcomed. Please contact Shelly Diaz if you plan to attend 
so she can order enough meals. Her contact information is: 
shelly.diaz@millelacsband.com or 320-292-4234. 


A Subtle Pollution Source 

October workshop to address nonpoint source pollution 


Deborah Locke staff writer 

Most people wash their cars without thinking about the run- 
off of soapy water into the ground. That soapy water leads 
to what is called nonpoint source pollution (NSP), a pollution 
with diffuse sources that are often hard to identify. NSP is the 
main cause of water quality problems in Indian Country, and 
throughout the United States. 

A gathering of scientists 
from the Upper Midwestern 
tribes will meet at Grand Ca- 
sino Hinckley early in October 
2014 to learn more about NSP 
sources, ways to monitor them 
and how they impact natural re- 
sources like wild rice beds. 

The workshop is hosted by 
the Mille Lacs and Fond du Lac 
Bands and the U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. Up to 100 
people from tribes in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
will participate. 

"We look forward to bringing tribal members and staff 
together to address the subject of water pollution sources," 
said Susan Klapel, Commissioner of Natural Resources for the 


Mille Lacs Band. "Environmental health is a Band priority and a 
priority throughout Indian Country. These conferences give us 
a chance to share information and make important connections 
with other tribes and experts at the federal level." 

Even "natural" phenomena like stream bank and shoreline 
erosion can cause sedimentation that can alter water bodies 

by lowering oxygen levels said 
Ryan Rupp, an aquatic biolo- 
gist with the MLB Department 
of Natural Resources. Other 
nonpoint sources of pollution 
include road salt runoff, lawn 
fertilizer, automobile oil leaks 
and the effect of animal grazing 
operations, Ryan said. 

The topic may sound remote 
to a rural Minnesota resident 
who lives far from an infesta- 
tion of vehicles or farms. But non-scientists should care about 
water quality because many everyday activities contribute to 
this kind of pollution, said Janette Marsh, a Technical Program 
Manager for states and tribes with the EPA Region 5 Water 
Division. If you wash your car and the water runs into a stream, 


you've created a NSP. If you fertilize a lawn, you've created 
a NSP. 

The sources are not always obvious: even a heavy influx 
of snow can create NSPs. The snow melts and runoff picks 
up natural and human-generated pollutants, depositing them 
into lakes, rivers, wetlands and underground sources of 
drinking water. 

Workshops act as important training tools, Janette said. 
Region Five tribes were surveyed by the EPA on areas of con- 
cern, and water quality was a top priority. 

"The training that is done should provide staff with im- 
proved skills and knowledge to preserve and protect the tribal 
water resources," she said. 

Topics will include the effects of climate change at the 
Grand Portage Reservation, water quality monitoring methods 
adopted by the Bad River Reservation, best agricultural man- 
agement practices in use at the Shakopee Dakota Community, 
wetland restoration for the Stockbidge Munsee Community, 
Minnesota mining legislation, and wetland restoration at the 
Fond du Lac Band. 

This story includes information from the U.S. EPA website, 

water.epa.gov/polwaste/nps/index.cfm 


Enivornmental health is a 
band priority and priority 
throughout Indian Country." 

- Susan Klapel, Commissioner of Natural 
Resources for Mille Lacs Band 
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Welcome to Our Land: Part 2 

Arne Vainio, M.D. Family Practice Physician Stephan Hoglund Photographer 


In early March I was invited to Ontario, Canada to travel to 
four remote First Nations communities to see if I could some- 
how help provide a link between the communities and the 
medical providers who serve them. On the last day I was one 
of the keynote speakers at a large diabetes conference in 
Thunder Bay. Even as I was at the conference listening to 
the other presenters I still did not have a clear idea of what I was going to say. The expectation 
was that I could provide some insight into how to get First Nations people to follow the health 
recommendations brought to them. 

Just before I spoke one of the providers came up to me and proceeded to tell me how difficult 
it was to bring medical care to people who were totally dysfunctional. Fie spent quite a bit of 
time elaborating on this and didn't really give me a chance to answer. Mostly, I was listening. 

I was given a brief introduction and I walked up to the podium. I introduced myself in Ojibwe 
without translating and launched directly into the suicide segment of Walking into the Unknown. 
This segment is about 1 0 minutes long and I didn't tell them what to expect. It hit them hard and 
there was total silence as the lights came back on. I told them of differences in the way First Na- 
tions people interact with each other. Looking directly into someone's eyes for many traditional 
people is a sign of disrespect and looking at the floor shows respect. This is easily misinterpreted 
as not paying attention to what is being said. 

Asking questions after someone is done talking sometimes means you're saying the other 
person wasn't speaking clearly and left out parts of the story. 

Putting your hand softly into someone else's on greeting is respectful and a strong handshake 
is disrespectful. All these things can be easily misinterpreted as indifference by someone from 
another culture. 

I spoke of my brother Kelly's death at age 53 and my sister Shelly's death at age 55 the year 
before. I spoke of my mother's death at age 59 on the night I graduated from residency. 

I spoke to them about boarding schools and having several generations of children made to 
lose our stories and our language and our ways of parenting. I told them of the abuse and the 
death suffered at the hands of those who took our children. 

I told them of a community downstream from a paper mill still poisoned by ten metric tons of 
mercury dumped into the water forty-three years ago. Mercury doesn't go away and they cannot 
drink the water and they cannot eat the fish. 

But they have no choice. They drink the water. 

They eat the fish. 

I told them of the suicide of a young girl the day before I arrived and being asked to meet with 
the teachers and counselors in the school who were rightfully terrified other suicides would fol- 
low. They had no idea who I was but they listened to me because they had nowhere else to turn. 

I wanted them to feel the pain in these communities. I wanted them to hurt and I wanted them 
to grieve. I wanted them to cry openly. 

They did. 

I told them of flying into a community and having their Chief stand and formally say: 

"Welcome to our land. Thank you for bringing something good to our people." 

I told them of going to a drug and alcohol treatment center the night before to show the al- 
coholism segment of Walking into the Unknown to twenty-two of our lost and struggling. I went 
there to tell them we need them back in our communities and we need them clean and sober. 
We need them to remember they are important and the dreams and hopes they had as children 
are still worth striving for. 

I told them how my grandfather and grandmother barely made enough money to buy a new 
car every 2 or 3 years working in Minneapolis. They would trade in their old car and the first 
thing they would do is drive 250 miles north to show off their new car and they would dress up 
to make the trip. 

I told them how they were stopped in a small town and put in jail for an entire day because 
the police chief did not believe Indian people could buy a new car. The guard rattled a tin cup on 
the jail bars and called my grandfather "Chief" and called my grandmother a squaw and at the 
end of the day when the police finally verified it was my grandfather's car and opened the cell 
door my grandfather thanked them because he knew that's what they expected. 

I told them when the cashier in a store would put the change into the hand of the person in 
front of me and put my change on the counter I would be angry for generations before me, for my 
grandfather and his grandfather. 

I told them how my grandfather walked to the mailbox for years to see if the land settlement 
check he was promised showed up and when it finally did it was for five dollars and sixty-one 
cents and how that was the day he began to die. I used to visit him in the nursing home on 
weekends when I was in medical school and he would tell me stories. He told me his father died 
in the Agwajiing Tuberculosis Sanitarium and that night his father came to the foot of his bed: 

"He was dressed in light blue pants and a light blue shirt. He said, 'Come with me, son', but I 
was afraid and I didn't talk to him. I shook my head, no. 

My younger brother died that night." 


I told them of my Family Practice Board recertification and going to Atlanta for an in- 
tense review course and sitting in the Ebenezer Baptist Church and walking the streets and 
alleys Martin Luther King, Jr. walked. I told them how a homeless man played the trumpet 
just for me and how he played from somewhere so deep in his soul it had to come from his 
ancestral home. 

I was told at the review course that on exam day I should get up early and shower and wear 
my best clothes. I told them people who work in call centers have difficult jobs and are trained to 
smile when they talk on the phone because the person on the other end can tell if they're smiling. 

I told them my people can sense insincerity and they can sense defeat. They can tell if 
you think they are dysfunctional or hopeless or alcoholic or whatever other labels you can put 
on them. 

They can also tell when someone truly respects them and is willing to meet them on their 
own grounds. 

I asked if there were any questions. There were none. 

I reminded them I introduced myself in Ojibwe when I first started and didn't translate. Why 
didn't anyone ask what I said? 

"You didn't ask because I was from another place, from another culture. My hair is different 
than yours and my skin is a different color. I used words you didn't understand and I may have 
been saying something sacred. You didn't ask because it would be disrespectful and uncomfort- 
able. Maybe interactions between our people have not gone well before. Maybe you thought I 
assumed you already understood what I was telling you. Maybe you were afraid of me. 

Maybe asking would make me think you were ignorant. 

We need what you bring to us and our people are suffering. We need your help with no 
predispositions and we need you to work with us with the understanding we have lived on this 
land forever. 

Diabetes, heart disease, alcoholism, stroke and suicide cannot be unlinked from each other. 
They need healing all at the same time. 

The border between Canada and the United States is an imaginary line on a map to me. I 
traveled to these communities and I spent the last week with my brothers and my sisters. 

I was home." 

I told them the same thing the Chief of Sandy Lake told me: 

"Welcome to our land. Thank you for bringing something good to our people." 

Arne Vainio, MD (Mi lie Lacs Band of Ojibwe Member) is a family practice physician on the Fond 
du Lac Ojibwe reservation in northern Minnesota. Fie has been writing health articles for News 
From Indian Country, and other tribal and non-tribal newspapers, for over 4 years. 


Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 


Summary of 

Expenditures and 

Financing Uses: 

Approved Budget 
for FY 2014 

Expenditures 

through 

8/31/2014 

% of Budget 
Expended 

Administration (1) 

16,701,598 

12,185,112 

73.0% 

Workforce 

19,116,002 

5,634,134 

29.5% 

Judicial 

1,418,613 

965,014 

68.0% 

Department of Justice 

5,156,019 

4,047,465 

78.5% 

Education 

19,976,452 

14,644,034 

73.3% 

Health and Human Services 

25,303,538 

15,968,924 

63.1% 

Circle of Health Insurance 

10,111,681 

9,473,094 

93.7% 

Natural Resources 

8,770,479 

6,075,323 

69.3% 

Community Development 

40,555,372 

15,768,001 

38.9% 

Gaming Authority 

5,203,072 

4,257,470 

81.8% 

Bonus Distribution 

46,613,303 

43,617,877 

93.6% 

Economic Stimulus 

Distribution 

6,250,000 

6,152,000 

98.4% 

Total 

205,176,129 

138,788,448 

67.6% 


(1) Administration includes chief executive, administration, finance, legislative, government affairs, and district 
operations. 

(2) The amounts above do not include casino operations. However, they do include government operations funded by 
casino distributions. 

(3) The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe has its financial statements audited every year by an independent public accounting 
firm. Audit reports from previous years are available for review at the government center upon written request. 

(4) Economic Development appropriations have been excluded as of October 31, 1997. As of October 1, 1997, The Band 
has separated accounting functions for the Corporate Commission from the tribal government. 
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Oshki-Biindiged A'aw Abinoojiiyens Imaa 
Niimi'iding 

First Time a Baby is Brought Into a Ceremonial Dance 

Lee Staples Gaa-Anishinaabemod Obizaan ChatO Gonzalez Gaa-Anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


Mii dash imaa wii-ni-dazhindamaan oshki-biindiganind a'aw abinoojiiyens 
imaa niimi'iding apii aabajichigaazod a'aw Manidoo-dewe'igan. Ashi-bezhig 
ingiw Manidoo-dewe'iganag niganawendamaagemin omaa Misi-zaaga'iganiing 
ezhiwiinjigaadeg. 

I am going to talk about the first time a baby is brought into a dance where a ceremonial drum is 
being used. We take care of eleven ceremonial drums here on the Mille Lacs reservation. 

Ishke dash inow ogitiziiman a'aw abinoojiiyens ezhichigenid, mii inow asemaan 
miinawaa i'iw wiisiniwin baandigadoonid omaa apii baakishimind a'aw Manidoo- 
dewe'igan. Mii-go omaa miinawaa gaabige achigaazonid odasemaan a'aw 
abinoojiiyens. Mii dash iwidi da-oshki-dagoshimoononid miinawaa iwidi enabiwaad 
ingiw Manidoog. Ishke imaa gayat niizhing gii-inikaawan inow odasemaan gaa- 
atamawimind a'aw abinoojiiyens iwapii gii-oshki-daangishkang i'iw aki miinawaa 
iwapii gii-miinind odizhinikaazowin. 

What the baby's parents do is bring in tobacco and food when a ceremonial drum is uncovered 
to be used. Here the tobacco goes out right away for the baby again. The baby's tobacco newly 
arrives over there again where those Manidoog sit. Prior to this the baby's tobacco went to those 
Manidoog on two different occasions, with the ceremony where the baby's feet were first placed 
on the earth and when the baby was given a name. 

Geget minochige a'aw Anishinaabe gaabige asaad asemaan mino-doodawaad inow 
oniijaanisan inow noomaya igo gaa-inendaagwadinig gii-pi-dagoshimoononid. Geget 
ominwendaanaawaadog ingiw Manidoog gaabige ani-mikwenimindwaa. Mii imaa 
ge-onjikaamagadinig a'aw abinoojiinh da-naadamaagoowizid oniigaaniiming. 

It is good when Anishinaabe puts tobacco right away. They are doing well by their baby who just 
recently arrived. The Manidoog must be happy that they are being remembered right away. It is 
from here that the baby will be helped in his future. 

Mii dash omaa nising weweni doodawaawaad inow Manidoon weniijaanisijig inow 
abinoojiiyensan. Geget gii-shawendaagozi a'aw Anishinaabe gii-miinigoowizid o'ow 
akeyaa da-ni-naadamaagoowizinid inow oniijaanisan. Ishke dash i'iw wiisiniwin 
baandigadoowaad, mii imaa boozikanaaganing achigaadeg. Mii i'iw wiisiniwin inow 
oniinjiin aayaabajitood zhakamoonindizod awiya imaa echigaadeg boozikanaaganing. 
This is the third time the parents are doing good to the Manidoog on behalf of their baby. 
The Manidoog really showed compassion to their Anishinaabe when they were given these 
ceremonies from which the baby is helped. Food that is brought in is put in a bowl. It is finger 
food that is put into that bowl. 

Mii dash a'aw bezhig inow ogitiziiman eni-izhichigenid, akawe omaa 
ogizhibaashkawaan inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan, mii dash imaa asemaan asaad 
inow Gimishoomisinaanan asemaa-onaaganing. Mii dash eshkosed a'aw asemaa, 
mii iwidi o-ininamawaad waa-kanoodamaagowaajin. Mii dash imaa gaye a'aw 
Oshkaabewis atood anaakan awasaya'ii desapabiwining iko wawenabiwaad ingiw 
niimi'iwewininiwag ningaabii'anong iwidi akeyaa. 

This is what one of the parents does; he or she walks around the drum, and places the tobacco 
in the drum's tobacco dish. They will then hand the remaining tobacco to the person they have 
selected to talk on behalf of their baby. The Oshkaabewis places a mat on the other side of the 
bench where the singers sit on the west side of the drum. 

Mii dash i'iw wiisiniwin baandigadoowaad minikwewin gaye ogijayi'ii achigaadeg 
imaa anaakaning. Mii dash a'aw eni-gaagiigidod, mii iw ani-apagizondamawaad 
inow Manidoon wayaakaabiitawaanijin inow Gimishoomisinaanan inow asemaan 
naa wiisiniwiin gaa-pi-biindigadoonid inow ogitiziiman a'aw abinoojiiyens. 

The food that they have brought in along with the drink is placed on top of that mat. Then the one 
that is doing the speaking sends the tobacco and the food brought in by the parents of the baby 
off to the Manidoog that sit around the ceremonial drum. 

Mii dash imaa nanaandomindwaa ingiw Manidoog da-maamawinikeniwaad da-ni- 
ganawenimaawaad inow abinoojiiyensan weweni da-izhi-ayaanid oniigaaniiming, 
mino-ayaawin miinawaa mino-mamaajiiwinda-miinigoowizinidinowabinoojiiyensan. 
Miinawaa inow ogitiziiman da-waawiingeziwaad da-ganawenimaawaad 
inow oniijaanisensiwaan da-ni-manezisigwaa gegoo oniigaaniimiwaang, da- 
zhawendaagoziwaad gaye omaa bi-waabanda'iwewaad ezhi-apiitendamowaad gaa- 
izhi-miinigoowiziyang anishinaabewiyang. 

The Manidoog are asked to put their hands together to help the child be given good health and 


movement. He also asks that the parents be efficient in taking care of their child and that they 
are not lacking anything in their future, he also asks that the parents be helped for showing their 
appreciation for what the Manidoog have given us as Anishinaabe. 

Mii dash imaa da-onjikaamagadinig da-zhawendaagoziwaad miinawaa weweni 
da-ganawenjigaazonid oniigaaniiming inow onjiijaanisensiwaan. Weweni gaye 
odaa-wii-gikinoo'amawaawaan oniijaanisiwaan o'ow akeyaa gaa-inendaagozid 
Anishinaabe da-ni-bimiwidood i'iw obimaadiziwin. 

It is from here they will be given compassion and also from which the baby will be well taken 
care of in his future. They will also be given help to teach their child the way that the Manidoog 
intended the Anishinaabe to live their life. 

Mii-go imaa gaye ani-miigwechiwi'indwaa ingiw Manidoog weweni omaa 
gii-pi-dagoshimoonod a'aw abinoojiiyens. Geget chi-ina'oonwewizi a'aw 
Anishinaabe miinigoowizid oniijaanisan. Ishke dash mii imaa nanaandogeng 
ingiw Manidoog da-wiidookawindwaa ingiw weniijaanisijig da-wawiingeziwaad 
da-gikinoo'amawaawaad inow oniijaanisensiwaan i'iw akeyaa gaa-izhi- 
miinigoowiziyang anishinaabewiyang. Mii ingiw gidabinoojiinyiminaanig ge-ni- 
bimiwidoojig niigaan gaa-izhi-miinigoowiziyang anishinaabewiyang. 

It is also here that the Manidoog are being thanked for the safe arrival of this baby. It is quite the 
gift for Anishinaabe to be given a baby. It is here also that help is requested from the Manidoog 
to help the parents be efficient in teaching their child the ways that we as Anishinaabe were 
taught to live our lives by the Manidoog. It is our children who will carry on the teachings we 
were given as a people. 

Ishke niin omaa ani-gaagiigidoyaambaan, mii imaa da-gii-nanaandomagwaaban ingiw 
Manidoog da-naadamaagoowizinid inow ogitiziiman da-ni-ayaangwaamitoowaad da- 
gikinoo'amawaawaad inow oniijaanisensiwaan da-ni-mamanaajitoonid gakina omaa 
eyaamagak omaa akiing biinish gaye inow owiiji-bimaadiziiman miinawaa weweni 
da-bizindawaad naa weweni da-odaapinang egod inow ogitiziiman naa-go gaye inow 
gechi-aya'aawinijin nanaginigod owapii gegoo ani-maazhichiged. 

If I were doing the talking at this particular time, it is here that I would have asked the Manidoog 
to help the parents to work hard at teaching their child to respect everything on this earth and 
also their fellow human beings, and also for the child to listen carefully and to accept what he 
is being told by his parents and elders when he or she is being scolded for their wrong doings. 
Mii-go gaye oda-wii-kikinoo'amawaawaan inow oniijaanisensiwaan zakab da- 
wii-izhi-ayaanid bizaan imaa da-nanaamadabinid aaniin igo apii ani-naazikaminid 
ani-manidooked a'aw Anishinaabe. Mii iw noongom wenitooyang. Mii iw 
nesidawinaagwak noongom, gaawiin a'aw Anishinaabe ogikinoo'amawaasiin inow 
oniijaanisan i'iw akeyaa gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amawaawaad mewinzha. 

That they also teach their child how to be calm within and to sit quietly as they attend ceremonies. 
That is what we are missing today. It is apparent today that the Anishinaabe are not teaching 
these things to their children as it was done years ago. 

A'aw bezhig akiwenziiyiban gaa-ni-gaagiigidod, ogii-tazhindaan ishpiming 
imaa ombinind mamaajigaadenid a'aw abinoojiiyens, mii imaa waabanda'iwed 
ezhi-aanoodizid wii-niimid. Ani-giizhiitaad ani-gaagiigidod, mii dash a'aw 
Oshkaabewis ani-maajiidood i'iw wiisiniwin, mii dash imaa ani-maada'ookiid 
da-ni-naabishkaagenid imaa eyaanijin. Weweni ani-gizhibaashkaamagadini i'iw 
wiisiniwin, weweni inikaamagadinig iwidi ingiw Manidoog wayaakaabiitawaajig 
inow Manidoo-dewe'iganan. 

One of the old men that spoke at this ceremony talked about when you lift a child up you can 
see his legs kicking, which shows how anxious he is to dance. When the talking is finished, the 
Oshkaabewis takes the bowl of food and passes it around to the people present to accept the 
food on behalf of the Manidoog. The food is passed around the circle of people attending and in 
turn it goes to the Manidoog that sit in a circle around the drum. 


Melissa Boyd's Ojibwe Lanuguage Column on Hiatus 

The language column will resume in January 
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Band Leaders Hold Quarterly Meetings with Elders 

Andy McPartland staff writer 


In September, Mille Lacs Band elected and appointed leaders 
held quarterly meetings with community Elders in each District 
and the Urban area. 

Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin and several Com- 
missioners held open discussions on the Band's plans for 
economic development. 

Joe Nayquonabe, Commissioner of Corporate Affairs, led 
the presentations. Joe serves as the chief operating officer and 
chair of the board of directors for Mille Lacs Corporate Ven- 


tures. He analyzes new business opportunities and oversees 
the Band's existing businesses. 

After Chief Executive Benjamin gave some opening re- 
marks, Joe provided an update on the current investments the 
Band has made, as well as future plans in the works. 

The Band's investment in two downtown St. Paul hotels 
— the DoubleTree by Hilton and Crowne Plaza — has been 
paying off. 

Rival House, the Band's first ever off-reservation restaurant, 


opened in July 2014. The restaurant — specializing in pizza 
and craft beer — is located on the first floor of the DoubleTree. 
It features a wide selection of games such as ping-pong, skee- 
ball, and popular board games. 

The Crowne Plaza is currently going under a transformation 
into an InterContinental luxury resort, the company's first prop- 
erty in Minnesota. 

Joe explained that three constructions projects are under- 
way and progressing well. 

Eddy's Lake Mille Lacs Resort is going through a complete 
renovation. The Band is constructing a state-of-the-art com- 
mercial laundry facility, which will serve the needs of Grand 
Casinos, the Crowne Plaza, and the DoubleTree. Lastly, a new 
Gateway Clinic/Physical Therapy Center is also planned. 

A main point of emphasis in the presentation was that the 
Band is diversifying their investments to increase non-gaming 
revenue. Gaming revenues have been down in the region; the 
entire US Indian Gaming revenue is virtually flat, showing just 
0.5% growth. 

Mille Lacs Band Elder AJ Nickaboine was grateful that 
the Band was reaching out to the Elder community about 
internal finances. 

"For the Elders, we want to live out our lives in good form," 
AJ said. "The only way to do that is to tell our elected leaders 
what we'd like to get accomplished." 

"It's not just for us, but for our children," AJ continued. "If 
we don't look out for them, they will have nothing. If gaming 
goes away, we need to have ways to generate revenue." 



Joe Nayquonabe provided an update on current Band investments, including two downtown St. Paul hotels 
and Rival House, the Band's first ever off-reservation restaurant. 


Elder Health Stories 


Elders shared their health stories in a recent Public Health 
newsletter. Here are more of those stories. 

On May 6, Linda Moses a home 
health aide for Public Health had 
the pleasure of visiting with MLB 
Elder Dora Duran. Dora shared her 
story and insight of living life af- 
ter a stroke. It's been a couple of 
years since Dora's stroke, but the 
challenges that a stroke can bring 
are something that she lives with daily. She emphasizes the 
importance of finding a therapy that works for you and not giv- 
ing up! She says, "Take care of yourself better physically and 
mentally, as you are the person who will have to live with the 
outcomes. Therapy can be hard, but it's worth it to get your life 
better and back on track." 

Dora also suggests accepting the assistance that the Band's 
Public Health Department offers when you are in need. These 
services have helped her to live a better life after suffering her 
stroke. Some of these services are assistance of home health 
aides, nurses and the use of transportation department to get 
to medical appointments. 

She would also like to see a support group formed for stroke 
victims in the community. Support groups can be a great way to 
connect with others that have experienced similar challenges, 
have advice to offer and share traditions. When asked what 
traditions have helped throughout her lifetime, Dora replied 
"Making star blankets." 


Dora Duran 



Stroke Signs and Symptoms 

- Sudden confusion or trouble speaking. 

- Sudden numbness or weakness of the face, arm or leg, 
especially on one side. 

- Sudden trouble seeing in one or both eyes. 

- Sudden trouble walking, dizziness or loss of balance. 

- Sudden severe headache with no known cause. 

If you think that you or someone else is having a stroke, call 
9-1-1 immediately. 

More information about stroke and its risk factors is avail- 
able from MDH's Heart Disease and Stroke Prevention Unit at 

health.state.mn.us/cvh. 

Public Health home health aide, 
Renee Bayerle and Health Educa- 
tor, Megan Cummings both were 
able to sit down with Dale Greene 
Sr., in his home in McGregor to 
hear a few of his stories and expe- 
riences that he's had over the last 
80 years. 

Dale has battled his own share of health ailments, but has 
walked away a survivor. The first of his most life changing was 
being diagnosed at age four with tuberculosis. Tuberculosis 
is caused by a bacteria attacking the body, in Dale's case it 
was his hips and joints. This disease can be fatal if not treated 
properly. Seventy-five years ago it left Dale in the hospital for 
five years. This was indeed life changing for him. This time 
away from his home and being away from his people created a 


Dale Greene Sr. 



block in his life. This block caused him to lose the Ojibwe lan- 
guage. He also missed out on the hugs and nurturing affections 
that a child needs and wants. This made it difficult for him to 
learn how to be affectionate and show love towards others. 
Later in life he credits his grandkids for really helping him learn 
how to express affection and the importance of physical touch 
in a young child's life. 

Early on in our conversation Dale mentioned the value of 
women and the importance of their roles. "We need to treat 
them better and be respectful. They are the ones kissing the 
boo-boos on little ones and first hand modeling how to nur- 
ture and care for others. You will also find them standing be- 
hind their man and giving them the push when they need it!," 
he chuckled. 

Dale has also battled lung cancer, alcohol, a broken back 
and a triple by pass. So, he has come to accept help when 
offered and realizes that with age come physical limitations. 
He is thankful for the Public Health services like cleaning his 
floors, folding his laundry and keeping an eye on his vitals. 
He encourages young children and adults to listen and learn 
their culture from Elders and to offer help when it's needed. 
He misses the times when the community used to all come 
together. When a child was born in a community the whole 
community helped raise that child, by cultural beliefs, the lan- 
guage, ceremonies and discipline. 

He'd like to say to the younger generations, "Your body is 
a house for your soul, try not to abuse your house with alcohol 
and drugs. Use your humor, be happy with what you have and 
enjoy life!" 
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Free Movie Screening 
of "The Jingle Dress" at 
Grand Makwa Cinema 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 



Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures (MLCV) will host 
a free movie screening of "The Jingle Dress" on 
Wednesday, November 5 and Thursday, 

November 6. 

"The Jingle Dress" features Chaske Spencer who 
starred as wolf pack leader Sam Uley in "The 
Twilight Saga," Stacey Thunder who is an actress, 
television host and co-producer of Native Report 
and the Mille Lacs Band's legislative attorney, 
actress Kimberly Guerrero and actor Steve Reevis. 

The film is a contemporary story of a Native 
American family that moves from their rural home 
on the reservation in northern Minnesota to the 
faster paced urban environment of Minneapolis. It 
is told through the eyes of a 1 0 year old girl. The 
movie follows the Red Elk family as they experience 
city culture through their unvarnished perspective, 
as well as gain insight into their Indigenous culture 
and traditions. 

Show times are at 1 p.m., 3 p.m., 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
on both dates. Admission is covered by MLCV and 
concessions will be available for sale. 


Ceremonial Dance Dates: 
Fall 2014 

Merlin and Mick 

October 3 and 4 at Mille Lacs 

Jim and Louis 

October 10, 11, and 12 at LCO 

Niib and Mushkoub 
October 1 0 and 1 1 at East Lake 

Ralph and Andy 

October 10 and 11 at Mille Lacs 
Vince and Dale 

October 17 and 18 at East Lake 

Lynda and Joyce 

October 17 and 18 at Mille Lacs 

Dave and Skip 

October 24 and 25 at Lake Lena 
Lee and Larry 

October 31 and November 1 at Lake Lena 



DISTRICT 1 

Register Now for Spring Semester at 
Anishinaabe College 


In collaboration with Central Lakes College, the Anishinaabe 
College will be providing courses for the spring semester, 
which begins January 12, 2015. Register for classes today! 
Course descriptions can be found below. 

New students, please contact Alicia Skinaway, Student 
Support Services Coordinator, at 320-532-4695, extension 2302 
and/or alicia.skinaway@millelacsband.com. Alicia is also 
available to transport students to the Central Lakes College 
(CLC) Brainerd campus for Accuplacer testing, book purchases, 


etc. She is available to assist students with completing the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). 

Returning students, you may register for courses online by 
going to the CLC website (clcmn.edu) and/or by contacting 
Rose Tretter, Academic Advisor at 218-255-8036 and/or 
rtretter@clcmn.edu. 

If you have any questions, please contact the Higher 
Education Office at 320-532-4695. 


Anishinaabe College/Central Lakes College — Spring Semester 2015 Course Offerings 


ID# 

Subject 

# 

Section 

Title 

Dates 

Time 

Cr/Hr 

000131 

ARTS 

2485 

75 

American Indian Art 

1/12-5/14 

1:00 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

3.0 


Course Description: This course will introduce the student to American Indian art through a survey of the historical art. 
Culture areas include the Plains, Southwest, California, Great Basin, Pacific Plateau, Pacific Northwest, Arctic Coast, and 
Woodlands. Instructor: Travis Zimmerman. 


000301 ENGL 1411 75 Composition II 1/12-5/14 4:30 p.m.-6:20 p.m. 4.0 

Course Description: Focuses on research-based writing and information literacy. Students will learn and employ rhetorical 
strategies such as analysis, cause and effect reasoning, inductive/deductive reasoning, and argument/persuasion. Students 
will learn the principles of the academic research process such as developing a topic, understanding and applying outside 
sources, and defining and supporting a critical lens. Students will demonstrate a command of the writing and revision pro- 
cess through formal papers. Instructor: Lori Beth Larson. 

000334 ESCI 1444 75 Natural Disasters 1/12-5/14 2:45 p.m.-5:35 p.m. 3.0 

Course Description: A survey of phenomena known collectively as natural diseasters, covered from the geoscientific 
perspective, with consideration for the impact of such events on human societies. Topics include volcanoes, hurricanes, 
tsunami, earthquakers, etc. Instructor: Shawn Trueman. 

000424 MATH 1505 75 Math Pathways 1/12-5/14 4:45 p.m.-6:10 p.m. 3.0 

Course Description: Review several pre-algebra topics and introduce topics from elementary algebra, set theory, counting, 
probability, and basic statistics. Use of the TI-84 Plus graphing calculator will be emphasized in all topic areas. Instructor: 
Becky Houle 

000478 OJIB 1402 75 Beginning Ojibwe II 1/12-5/14 6:15 p.m.-7:55 p.m. 4.0 

Course Description: Emphasis to be placed on the lingistics and phonetics to familiarize the student with the language. 
Written and oral skills, non-linguistic aspects of the cultural background and surroundings are also explored. Instructor: 

Dan Jones. 

000479 OJIB 1598 75 Topics in Ojibwe 1/12-5/14 6:30 p.m.-9:00 p.m. Vari. 

Course Description: This course will examine selected topics of interest in Ojibwe studies. Instructor: Becky Houle 

000520 READ 0591 75 Reading I 1/12-5/14 2:00 p.m.-4:20 p.m. 5.0 

Course Description: This course is designed for students who wish to improve their basic reading skills. Coursework 
includes developing a set of strategies for reading and responding to different types of college-level reading materials 
with an emphasis on general comprehension of print material, vocabulary development, and effective reading and study 
techiques. Instructor: Lori Beth Larson. 

000523 READ 1500 75 Reading II 1/12-5/14 3:00 p.m.-4:20 p.m. 3.0 

Course Description: Emphasizes critical reading strategies and college-level vocabulary. Presents college reading as 
information processing and focuses on strategies for improving comprehension, selection, organization, and recall, reading 
materials represent a variety of academic disciplines and occupational areas. Instructor: Lori Beth Larson. 

000525 SOCL 1401 75 Introduction to Sociology 1/12-5/14 2:45 p.m.-5:35 p.m. 3.0 

Course Description: This foundation course is highly recommended as the starting point from which students may logically 
proceed to higher level sociology classes. Students will be introduced to the fundamental concepts of the the sociological 
perspective, including culture, socialization, organization, authority, deviance and inequality. Instructor: Scott Foster. 
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Home at last after stops in Milwaukee, France, and California 

The Adventures of Gabby Sam 

Deborah Locke Staff Writer/Photographer 



Gabby Sam poses with Carol Hernandez. Carol works with the MLB 
Department of Public Health. 


He took Marge Davis to her high 
school prom. Later Marge married 
and became Marge Anderson, one of 
the most influential Indian leaders in 
state history. 

He worked as an airline mechan- 
ic in San Francisco for 24 years and 
fondly remembers driving through 
the California hills. 

What he remembers as the best 
time ever took place on a Mille Lacs 
Reservation softball field in the early 
1940s where a group of kids played 
ball until dark. Other players includ- 
ed the Nickaboine boys, Alfred, Mike, 

Ollie and Alvin, and he smiled at 
the memory. 

Fred "Gabby" Sam Jr. agreed to 
participate in our Elder series that re- 
minds readers of what life was like 
for Band members before casinos, 
even before paved roads and phone 
service and electricity. He lunches 
daily at the District I Assisted Living 
Unit near where Gabby lives. 

The early years 

He was born on Oct. 11,1 934, in Isle, 

Minn, to Maggie and Fred Sam. As a 
child he played cowboys and Indians 
and pretended to be film actor Gabby 
Hayes. The name stuck. Back then 
movies were shown once a week at school; back then, "movies 
were movies," Gabby said. 

"We never had much," he added. "We made our own sleds 
with hand tools and played outside a lot. There was a small 
school where the Government Center is, grades one through 
eight. I graduated from there and took a bus to Onamia High 
School. Was I a good student? Not really. I had to make up 
subjects to graduate. 

"Mom and dad said we were going to graduate, and we all 
graduated," he said. Maggie also expected her sons to treat 
women and Elders with respect. 

With his parents and siblings — Douglas, Beatrice, Mitch- 
ell, Ronald and Bruce — Gabby left Isle for Wahkon and then 
Duluth, where his dad worked in the shipyards for the Works 
Progress Administration. A brother, Donald, died from whoop- 
ing cough. After the World War II the family returned to the 
reservation and Fred Sam became tribal Chairman "for a few 
years." Gabby's mother later served as Secretary Treasurer. 

After high school Gabby was offered a football scholarship 
to the University of North Dakota but decided that he did not 
run fast enough. He moved to Milwaukee with Joe Mitchell to 
learn the machinist trade. 

Gabby was one of many Mille Lacs Band members who 
left the reservation as part of thel 956 Indian Relocation Pro- 
gram. The program encouraged Indians age 18 to 35 to leave 
home, receive vocational instruction and assimilate into a 
different community. 

After vocational school, Gabby moved to Minneapolis be- 
fore shipping off to military service with the Army. He did ma- 
sonry work in France for 18 months. "It was a kind of security 
deal," is all he'd say about the work. 

After France he went to Fridley, Minnesota, and then 
moved to Pacifica, California, where other siblings had already 
settled as part of the Relocation Program. Somewhere in that 


web of activity he married Dora Ann Skinaway. The couple had 
a daughter, Starry Lynn, who still lives in California with her 
children. The couple split up in 1985 but remained friends. 

Gabby worked for the San Francisco airport as a United 
Airlines mechanic and returned to Minnesota in 1999 to take 
care of his dad who was in a nursing home. The years in San 
Francisco were good ones, he said. It was expensive to live 
there, and crowded and there were a few rough patches, but 
his job was good. 

Back at the rez 

After moving home Gabby got his dad out of the nursing home 
and into an old house that his mom rebuilt and his siblings 
'signed over" to Gabby. When that home was first built, there 
were maybe 1 5 families on the reservation. Today it's more like 
a small town, Gabby said. He regrets that he and his wife could 
not have more children. When a niece's baby boy needed a 
home, Gabby took him in and raised him as his own. "My niece 
was going to give him up for adoption, and I said we'd do it the 
Indian way, that we would take over. So we went to St. Paul 
and we adopted him," he said. 

During the interview he showed flashes of humor which 
drew people over. When asked what he does for fun, an Assist- 
ed Living staff member popped her head around a corner and 
hollered "He chases me!" Gabby smiled. 

His days are spent giving rides to people who can't drive 
for themselves. All he asks is that they pay for gas. You'll see 
him in local restaurants often because he doesn't like to cook. 
At day's end, Gabby watches TV sports and roots for the San 
Francisco Giants -- although he shows some interest in the 
Minnesota Twins if they win. A caged cockatiel wakes Gabby 
each morning, chattering that it wants to get up. 

His most important advice to young people? Get an educa- 
tion. Go to college. Advance in the world. 


Election Details — 
November 4, 2014 

Tuesday, November 4 is a midterm election in 
Minnesota. There are local, state, and federal 
offices on the ballot. 

The Minnesota Secretary of State website (www. 
sos. state. mn. us) has several resources for voters. 
Visit the website for information about which 
district you live in, sample ballots, absentee voting, 
voter registration, and more. 

If you have any questions, please contact Jamie 
Edwards in the Office of Government Affairs: 
320-532-785 / or Jamie. Edwards@ 
millelacsband.com. 


Smokin' Rib Fest 



Michael Fahey and Michael Christensen 


Smoke Lodge BBQ took 3rd place in the "Un-Sauced 
Ribs" category at the Hinckley "Smokin' Rib Fest" 
that took place on September 6th. 

Congratulations to Mille Lacs Band members 
Michael Fahey and Michael Christensen for placing 
in your first BBQ competition! 

Your time, dedication and knowledge of good food 
paid off. We are very proud of you both and look 
forward to many more trophies and as always 
eating your award winning BBQ. 

With love, your family and friends. 


Are you an Elder or do 
you know an Elder who 
has a story to tell? 

The Ojibwe Inaajimowin is looking for 
Elder stories for upcoming issues. 

Send your name, contact information, 
and a brief description of the Elder you 
would like to feature to Andy McPartland 

at andy@redcircleaqency.com or call 
612 - 248 - 2051 . 
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DNR Call for Submissions 

The Mille Lacs Band Department of Natural 
Resources is looking for band members who would 
like to submit their memorable stories in exercising 
our 1837 Treaty Rights. We are looking for stories 
and personal accounts of relatives past and present, 
who hunt, fish, and gather. We are looking for 
comical, motivational, life changing stories that 
will be compiled into a wonderful book that will be 
distributed to our tribal members. We have all heard 
stories, most have stories to tell and DNR would 
like to capture those stories so that we may share 
with future generations. 

In addition to the stories, we are also asking for 
Band members to share with us their cooking 
recipes of traditional foods, techniques on food 
preparation, how to skin a rabbit, how to tan deer 
hides, techniques for canning, etc. 

The deadline to receive your information will be 
December 31 st. If you have any questions please 
call DNR office at (320) 532-7439. Please call if you 
would like your information picked up. You may 
send your stories or recipes to Rachel Shaugobay 
through email at rachel.shaugobay@millelacsband. 
com or mail to the DNR office: 

Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
Department of Natural Resources 
43408 Oodena Drive 
Onamia MN 56359 


Little Miss Siren 



Kiersen Oustigoff 


A resident of Siren, Wl, Kiersen Oustigoff, 
Naagiisookwe, was crowned Little Miss Siren 
Princess on August 1, 2014 at the Siren School 
Auditorium. Kiersen will join Caidence Witmer, 
Little Miss Siren, and Madeline Doty, Miss Siren, 
as ambassadors for the coming year. Kiersen is the 
daughter of Marisa Churchill and Tristen Oustigoff. 
She has a younger brother named Ealen, and a 
younger sister named Emalea. Kiersen will be 
entering First Grade at Siren Elementary. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The November issue deadline is October 15. 


UMD Launches Bachelor's Degree 
Program in Tribal Administration 

Several Band Members have completed UMD's Masters program 

Andy McPartland Staff Writer U of MN- Duluth Photographer 



TheTribal Administration and Governance (TAG) degree will be 
ofference completely online, making it accessible to students 
everywhere. 


The University of Minnesota-Duluth (UMD) 
announced in September that it would of- 
fer an online bachelor's degree program 
in tribal administration and governance 
starting in the fall of 2015, making it the 
only program of its kind in the nation. 

The Tribal Administration and Gover- 
nance (TAG) degree combines fundamen- 
tal business classes with the specific 
study of tribal governance and will be 
offered completely online, making it ac- 
cessible to students everywhere. Students 
will also be required to earn a certificate 
from the Labovitz School of Business 
and Economics. 

Several Mille Lacs Band members have 
completed UMD's Master of Tribal Admin- 
istration and Governance (MTAG). The two-year program start- 
ed at UMD in 201 1 ; around 50 students have graduated or are 
on-track to graduate since then. 

Like the MTAG program, TAG coursework will focus on trib- 
al budgets, sovereignty, finance and accounting, tribal manage- 
ment principles, federal Indian law, and leadership and ethics. 

"TAG offers an outline of what people might run into in their 
careers," said Tadd Johnson, MTAG director. "We wanted to 
develop a resource for running a reservation and help tribes 
develop best practices." 

According to UMD's description, TAG is designed to study 
the governance of Indian tribes and the administration of In- 
dian reservations. The curriculum is based on studying the in- 
terrelationships between federal and tribal governments and 
the methods used by Native nations to administer programs. 
Students will learn the history of federal-tribal-state relations; 


learn the roles of tribal leaders and administrators; and learn 
the laws, policies, and issues that impact tribal governments. 

"Tribes are the primary employer in several areas of the 
state," said Jill Doerfler, associate professor and head of 
American Indian Studies department. "They are looking for 
well-trained people who understand tribal sovereignty and 
federal Indian law as well as have a grasp on financial man- 
agement and economics." 

Jill says that TAG is one part of UMD's efforts to fulfill a 
promise to Native communities. 

"The strategic plan includes a pledge that UMD will 'serve 
the educational needs of indigenous peoples, their economic 
growth, their culture, and the sovereignty of the American Indi- 
an nations of the region, the state, and North America.'" 

For more information , visitumdmtag.org or call 218-726-7332. 


Save the Date for Powers of Prevention 

Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe Health Fair 

Don't miss out on this year's health fair! The mammography unit will also coincide with this year's health fair and will be 
offering FREE mammograms and pap smears — appointments must be scheduled ahead of time. 

- Tuesday, October 14, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (District III) 

Mammogram and pap smear times: 9 a.m -3:30 p.m., call 320-384-0149 
Aazhoomog Community Center 
45471 Grace Lake Road, Sandstone, MN 55072 

- Wednesday, October 15, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (District II) 

Mammogram and pap smear times: 10 a.m -4 p.m., call 218-768-3311, ext. 2232 
East Lake Community Center 
46666 State Hwy 65, McGregor, MN 55760 

- Thursday, October 16, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (District I) 

Mammogram and pap smear times: 9 a.m -4 p.m., call 320-532-4163, ext. 2502 
Mille Lacs Community Center, 

43500 Virgo Road, Onamia, MN 56359 

- A healthy lunch will be provided so bring the family! 

- There will be 30+ booths promoting health and wellness including: flu shots avail- 
able, mammogram mobile unit, blood typing, yoga, Elder massages, coloring contest, 
drunken goggles/safe & sober, blood pressure, diabetes screening, fire truck tours, 
and door prizes. 


For additional information, contact Megan Cummings at 532-7776, ext. 2413 
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Communities Throughout State Consider 
"Columbus Day" Name Change 

Deborah Locke staff writer 


The City Council discussions continue into 2014 as Minnesota 
communities debate changing the name of "Columbus Day." 
The matter is off the table in Brainerd for now, where a coun- 
cil member asked that "Native People's Day" be explored as 
a new holiday name. In Bemidji, a race relations council dis- 
cussed a name change in May, but no action has been taken 
by the City Council. The city of Red Wing changed the name to 
"Chief Red Wing Day." 

The subject of Columbus Day raises hard feelings. Brainerd 
Council member Chip Borkenhagen proposed the change but 
then wrote in a September memo that the community "is not 
ready to move forward to this on this intellectual level. Clearly, 
the vocal minority has moaned loud enough to foul the air to 
the degree that I don't wish to pursue it." 

He also wrote that if Columbus were alive today, "he would 
be tried as a terrorist and war criminal." Meanwhile in Minne- 
apolis last spring, the City Council unanimously agreed to des- 
ignate the second Monday of October as "Indigenous Peoples 
Day." At the same time, the Council will keep the "Columbus 
Day" holiday intact. Several city ordinances and collective bar- 
gaining agreements still refer to the holiday as Columbus Day. 

The Minneapolis resolution states that Indigenous Peoples 
Day "shall be used to reflect upon the ongoing struggles of 
Indigenous people on this land, and to celebrate the thriving 
culture and value that Dakota, Ojibwa and other indigenous 
nations add to our city." According to the 2010 U.S. Census, 
American Indians make up about two percent of the population 
of Minneapolis, with about 7,600 residents. 

Minneapolis joins other communities with its inclusion of 
Indigenous Peoples Day. The city of Berkeley, California, has 
celebrated Indigenous Peoples Day since 1992. Currently Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Oregon and South Dakota do not recognize Co- 
lumbus Day. 

The Mille Lacs Band dropped Columbus Day several years 
ago, said Professor Tadd Johnson of the University of Minne- 
sota-Duluth, a former Band Solicitor General. 

"Many native nations feel that October 1 2 should be a day to 
celebrate Indigenous people rather than the coming of Europe- 
ans," he said. "What began with Columbus is viewed by many 
as the beginning of the genocide of Native people and it is 
understandable why Indian tribes find little to celebrate. Con- 
sequently, many have chosen to put a positive spin on the day 
by celebrating Native American culture, traditions, strength 
and resiliency." 


Columbus Day was first declared a federal holiday in 1934. 
In recent decades, many American Indians have opposed the 
holiday due to Columbus's cruelty toward Native people. Some 
Italian Americans have dismissed the objections. Still others 
question the holiday on the grounds that Columbus the "dis- 
coverer" never reached the mainland of North America. 

The issue is moot in South Dakota where in 1990, former 
Gov. George Mickelson and the state legislature did away 
with Columbus Day altogether and replaced it with Native 
American Day. 

"The Governor was ahead of his time," said Doug Decker, 
Code Counsel for the Legislative Branch of the South Dakota 
state government. Before entering politics, Mickelson worked 
at the Rosebud Reservation as a legal aid lawyer and de- 
veloped a good relationship with the Dakota, Doug said. He 
served as the state attorney general during the Wounded Knee 
occupation which, again, gave him an understanding into na- 
tive history and culture. 

Still, many of the conflicts between Indians and non-Indi- 
ans that occur in Minnesota also occur in South Dakota, Doug 
said in an interview. Not everyone agreed with the Governor's 
actions to re-do Columbus Day, but voters in that state have 
the option to reverse any legislative decision by a petition fol- 
lowed by referendum vote. No petition came forward. South 
Dakota also adopted "Little Big Horn Recognition Day" on 
June 25, and "Wounded Knee Remembrance Day" on Dec. 29. 

When legislative redistricting took place a few years 
ago, the state set up a system that mandated elected repre- 
sentatives from the reservations. The legislature also man- 
dated that it would hold regular meetings at the state's nine 
Indian communities. 

Certainly math enters the equation if South Dakota is com- 
pared to Minneapolis. The state has an Indian population of 
eight percent, compared to the Minneapolis Indian popula- 
tion of two percent. More Indians should mean more Indian 
clout and opportunity for change. Still, without the leadership 
and courage of Gov. Mickelson, South Dakota may not have 
made changes. 

"It takes leadership from someone with political power to 
accomplish these goals," Doug said. 

The story includes information from the Star Tribune and Pio- 
neer Press. 


St. Paul Hotels Participate in School 
Supply Drive 


The two St. Paul hotels owned by the Mille Lacs Band — the 
Crowne Plaza and DoubleTree — recently collected school 
supply donations for the American Indian Family Center (AIFC). 

From August 1-22, the hotels collected donations for their 
back-to-school drive. The students were very appreciative of all 
the donations. 

The founding mission of the AIFC was to strengthen the 
capacity of the American Indian community, its culture and 
families by raising children who can achieve their full poten- 
tial to be contributing members in their community. It has been 
serving the American Indian community since 1996. 



Domestic Violence 
Awareness Month 

Donna Hormillosa rn 

October is Domestic Violence Awareness Month. 
This is a good reminder for each one of us to 
evaluate whether our relationships are safe, 
healthy and respectful. Domestic violence often is 
a result of a developing pattern of abuse. It usually 
isn't a one-time event, but rather is on-going and 
escalating. Sometimes the abuse is physical and 
the victim ends up with bruises, broken bones, 
burns or other injuries. It can also be psychological/ 
emotional if he or she is being verbally attacked, 
humiliated, stalked, threatened, or controlled in 
some other way. Neglect or abandonment can 
happen to the most vulnerable members of the 
community such as children, Elders or those with 
disabilities. Sexual abuse, abusive sexual conduct, 
or controlling reproductive freedom affects both 
men and women, although a greater percentage of 
these victims are female. Elder abuse includes any 
of the above forms of abuse and can also involve 
financial exploitation where the Elder's money or 
personal belongings are stolen or misused or when 
he or she is denied access to the bank. 

It is very important that parents and other adults 
model healthy intimate partner relationships. Young 
people who experience healthy dating relationships 
have better school performance and are less likely 
to be caught up in risky behaviors such as substance 
abuse and other forms of violence. 

A 2013 community health assessment of Mille Lacs 
Band members and others living in the community 
gathered information about domestic violence and 
behaviors leading up to it. Forty-three percent of 
the Elders reported one or more incidents of abuse 
within the past year. The most common types of 
abuse were having money or valuables stolen, being 
humiliated or called names, or someone demanding 
to know their location or activities. Fifty-six percent 
of the 600+ people completing the survey reported 
that they had been the victims of one or more kinds 
of abuse within the past year. 

Seek help for yourself or speak up and encourage 
a friend to seek help if in an abusive relationship. 

For more information and resources you can reach 
out to the following Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
program resources: 

Mille Lacs Band Family Violence Prevention 

Elaine Sam, Director 

320-532-7793 

Women's Shelter Advocate 
866-877-4006 

Elder Abuse Program 
Cindi Douglas, Coordinator 
320-532-7802 


The Inaajimowin is 
Available for Download 

Visit millelacsband.com/publications 

the first week of every month to 
download the latest issue of the paper. 


The AIFC is located at 579 Wells Street in St. Paul. Visit AIFC. 
net or call 651-793-3803 for more information. 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy October 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Diana Marie Anderson 
Mary Ann Bedausky 
Sheldon Ray Boyd 
Vivian Ann Bruce 
Marvin Ray Bruneau 
Donna Marie Dorr Cartwright 
Archie Dahl Cash 
Albert Abner Churchill Jr. 

Steven Lawrence Churchill 
Ervin Wayne Crown 
Harold William Davis 
James F. Dowell Jr. 

Joycelyn Marie Drumbeater 
Jack Leo Dunkley 
Byron William Garbow 
Gary Richard Garbow 
Helena Graikowski 
Lucy May Hansen 
Marene Hedstrom 
Delores Mae Hegland 
William Robert Hemming 
Steven Blane Hensley 
Charles Allen Houle Jr. 

Doreen Lorraine Knutson 
Valerie Marie LaFave 
Terrance Steven Leyk 
Joan Littlewolf 
Marcella Jean Maurice 
Jacqueline Applegate McRae 
Betty Mae Mondeng 
Brenda Joyce Moose 
Beverly Marie Nayquonabe 


Aurelius J. Nickaboine 
Bernice Pewaush 
Dorothy Sam 
Fred Sam Jr. 

Virginia Louise Sam 
James Robert Schroeder 
Merle Skinaway 
Beverly Jean Smith 
Charlene Marie Smith 
Nancy Jean Spittell 
Gloria Maria St. John 
Montgomery Jay Staples 
Jay Star 

Russell Ernest Towle 
Jill Marie Valentino 
Darlene Almeda Warren 
Earl Ellsworth Whitney 
Nancy Marie Zeleznik 

Happy October 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday We'eh 
Obizaan on 10/1 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Mom on 1 0/1 . We love you ! 
From Rachel and Waylon, 
Adrian and kids, and Marcus 
and kids. • Happy 2 nd Birthday 
Emma Shingobe on 10/12 
from Mom, Dad, Grandma, 
Grandpa, Big Grandma, Big 
Papa, Auntie Amber, Uncles 
Sam, Elvis, Hunter, and Chuck. 

• Happy Birthday Kiki Lou on 
10/17 from Rachel and Waylon. 


• Happy 2 nd Birthday Maria 
Kaylyn on 10/18, love your 
We'eh Ca' (Mommy)! • Happy 
2 nd Birthday Maria Nickaboine 

on 1 0/1 8, love Your Gramma B, 
Papa, Cedez, Aunty JoJo, Aunty 
Chew, Uncles Wade and Levi, 
and your We'eh Vin. • Happy 
Birthday Mason on 10/24 
from we'eh Cass and Travis. • 
Happy Birthday Eric on 10/25, 
love Dad, Braelyn, Peyton, Tiny, 
Bryn, Bianca, Granny, Papa 
Kyle, Papa Brad, Auntie Val, Pie, 
Kev, Rachel, Waylon, Randi, 
Bruce, Jayla, Lileah, Jay, Taylor, 
and Adam Parker. • Happy 2 nd 
Birthday Leighnah Marie on 
1 0/25 from Auntie Cass and 
Uncle Travis. • Happy Birthday 
Eric on 10/25 from Dad, Payton, 
Wes, Brae, Bryn, Bianca, Papa, 
Randi, Rachel and Waylon, Val 
& kids, Jay and kids, and Bruce 
and girls. • Happy Birthday Fat 
Emmy on 10/27 from Cass and 
Travis. • Happy Birthday Emery 
on 10/28 from Rachel and 
Waylon, Brad Sr., Val and Kids, 
Brad Jr. and kids, Randi, Jay 
and kids, and Bruce and girls. 

• Happy Birthday Melodie 
on 10/31, love the Harrington 
Family. 


Happy Belated 
Birthdays: 

Happy Belated Birthday to my 
grandsons Ethan and Tyrese, 

who turned 1 7 and 1 3 on 8/29 
and 8/17 from Grandma June. 

• Happy Belated 18 th Birthday 
Sam and Dan on 8/28 from 
Grandma June. • Happy Belated 
3 rd Birthday Biidaanakwad 
Bell-Bruneau, love Mom, Dad, 
and family. 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations to Brandon 
Wiedewitsch and Chantel 
Hein on the birth of their 
daughter Ahrianna Grace 
Wiedewitsch born on July 23rd, 
2014, 8 lbs. 5 oz. and 21 inches 
long. Ahrianna is welcome 
home by her big sister Jazmin, 
Grandparents Tammy Smith, 
Laurie Wetch-Hein, Abel N Lori 
Hein, Aunties Brandi Smith, 
Amber Hein, Alyssa Hein, 
Cousins Elias, TANK, Alizaya, 
Rico, and Hailen. • In Memory 
of Erin Cash. Forever in our 
hearts and thoughts, Ballinger 
family. • From the family of 
Erin Joy Cash: We would like 
to say Miigwetch to everyone 


for all of their love and support 
during this difficult time. Chi- 
Miigwetch to Skip Churchill and 
his family for sending her on 
her Anishinabe journey. To her 
brother and sister-in-law, Garrett 
and Naomi Sam, for all of the 
sacrifices they have made, for 
holding everything together for 
our family, and for making sure 
that everything was in place for 
her. To the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe for all of their support. 

A special Miigwetch to Wesley, 
Candy, Lacey, Lance, Jasmine, 
Dale Jr., and ChrissyBelle; Erin 
loved you all. We have all lost a 
beautiful presence in our lives, 
and her love and strength that 
she had for everyone in her life 
inspired all. The Cash, Sam, and 
Gahbow families. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andv@redcircleaqencv.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The deadline for the November 
issue is October 15. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum October Events 

Kids Crafts: Cornhusk Dolls 
Saturday, October 4 
Time: 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Fee: $6 per kit (museum admission not included) 

Children will learn how to make a corn husk doll to take home. Corn husk dolls are made out 
of the outer covering of an ear of corn and are typically made during the fall. Participants will 
receive a kit that includes materials for the doll and an instructional handout. Please allow an 
hour to make the craft. This project is recommended for children ages 8 and up. 

Sweetgrass Basket Workshop 
Saturday, October 25 and Sunday, October 26 
Time: Noon-4 p.m. on Saturday and 1 0 a.m -2 p.m. on Sunday 
Fee: $60/$55 for MNHS members; additional supply fee of $1 5 
Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, call 320-532-3632 
Learn the art of making a coil sweetgrass basket in this two-day workshop. Sweetgrass is a 
fragrant sacred herb used in ceremonies and artwork by the Ojibwe. Refreshments and a light 
lunch will be provided on both days. A minimum of five participants is required. Children under 
age 18 must be accompanied by an adult. Discount hotel rooms are available at Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs on Saturday night for all workshop participants. 



Learn how to make a sweetgrass basket in the Mille Lacs Indian Museum. Actual 
basket design may vary from photo above. (Photo source: Minnesota Historical Society) 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Want your event here? 

Email andy@redcircleagency.com or call 612-248-2051. 

5 

6 

7 

12 

13 

14 



District III: Powers 
of Prevention 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Aazhoomog 
Community Center 
More information 
on page 12 

19 

20 

21 


Wednesday I Thursday I Friday 


1 2 3 


8 9 10 


15 

16 

District II: Powers 

District 1: Powers 

of Prevention 

of Prevention 

10 a.m -3 p.m. 

10 a.m .-3 p.m. 

East Lake 

Mille Lacs 

Community Center 

Community Center 

More information 

More information 

on page 12 

on page 12 

District III 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Dill Community 

Center 



22 23 24 


26 27 28 

Sweetgrass Basket 
Workshop 

10 a.m -2 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


29 30 31 

District ll-A 
Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 

Urban Area 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

All Nations 
Indian Church 


Saturday 


4 

Kids Crafts: 
Cornhusk Dolls 

11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 


ii 


18 


25 

Sweetgrass Basket 
Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 14 for 
more information 
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Child Support Office 

Here is a list of all employees in the Child Support Office: 

- Rachel Sablan r Director of Tribal Child Support: 

320-532-7461, rachel.sablan@millelacsband.com 

- Valerie Harrington, Financial Specialist: 

320-532-7434, valerie.harrington@milllelacsband.com 

- Ann Stafford, Inter-Jurisdictional Coordinator: 

320-532-7591, ann.stafford@millelacsband.com 

- Shannon Manthe, District 1 Case Manager: 

320-532-7453, shannon.manthe@millelacsband.com 

- Tammy Smith, District II, lla. III, and Urban 
Case Manager: 

320-532-7752, tammy.smith@millelacsband.com 

- Michelle Pagel, Administrative Assistant: 

320-532-7755, 320-532-7476 (fax), mlbchildsupport@ 
millelacsband.com 

There will also be a case manager at the following locations in 
the month of October: 

- Aazhoomog Community Center: 

October 14 from 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

- East Lake Community Center: 

October 15 from 10 a.m -3 p.m. 

- Mille Lacs Community Center: 

October 16, 2014 from 10 a.m -3 p.m. 

We are also in the process of scheduling a case manager 
in each district once a month. As always please keep 
your address updated with our office to assure important 
information and child support payments will be sent to the 
right address. 

Child Support 
Enforcement Program 

The Child Support Enforcement Program will assist Band 
members through the legal process of child support; including 
paternity testing, helping determine child support obligations 
and enforcing those obligations. 

Shannon Manthe, District I Case Manager 
320-532-7453 

shannon.manthe@millelacsband.com 

Tammy Smith, District II, lla, III, and Urban Case Manager 
320-532-7752 

tammy.smith@millelacsband.com 


Circle of Health Update 

Circle of Health is here to help assist you and your family with 
education and enrollment in the Health Insurance Marketplace. 
If you don't have health insurance coverage, we can help you 
get covered on a plan. 

Do you have health insurance? 

American Indians can enroll in the Health Insurance 
Marketplace throughout the year. 

If you or a family member is an enrolled member of a federally 
recognized tribe or Alaska Native, you can enroll in the Health 
Insurance Marketplace throughout the year. 

If you do not have health insurance, you can apply through your 
State Health Insurance Exchange or through the Federal Health 
Insurance Exchange: healthcare.gov. 

New School Year, Start Out Insured! 

Help your kids start the new school year strong by making sure 
they get health coverage they need. With Medicaid and the 
Children's Health Insurance Program (CHIP), they can get check 
ups, immunizations, eye exams, and other care they need to 
participate in classroom and after-school activities. 

These programs offer free or low-cost health coverage for 
kids and teens up to age 1 9. Parents may be eligible for 
Medicaid too. 

Apply any time of year #Enroll365 

You can apply for and enroll in Medicaid or CHIP any time of 
year. If you qualify, your coverage can begin immediately. Enroll 
now. Why wait? 

You can use the screener on the Healthcare.gov website to see 
if you are eligible. You can also apply on the healthcare.gov 
website if you live in a state that does not have a State Health 
Insurance Exchange. If you live in Minnesota, you can apply on 
Minnesota's Health Insurance Exchange website: mnsure.org. 

American Indian Exemption 

If you or someone you know is a member of a Tribe or eligible 
for IHS, you can apply for an exemption/waiver anytime this 
year, but you still should take a look at what potential benefits 
are available to you before the deadline just in case. Most 
people realize they are eligible to purchase very affordable 
insurance, or find out that you are newly eligible for Medicaid. 

Health insurance is a benefit on top of the care provided by 
Ne-la-Shing Health Center. 

Health insurance means more choices for our band members, 
and more resources for our tribal health facilities. 


Don't wait! It is important to start the process early, so take 
some time today and check out healthcare.gov or if you live in 
Minnesota, mnsure.org. 

Updating your Registration form with Circle of Health 

Circle of Health is requesting all tribal members who have not 
updated their enrollment packets to submit them as soon as 
possible. If you need a copy of the enrollment form, you can 
find it on the Mille Lacs Band website, under Circle of Health. 

Your current tribal or state identification care or certificate of 
enrollment, and your health insurance card must be submitted 
with your enrollment form. 

You can make a request for the forms by contacting Pamela 
Spears at Circle of Health, 1-800-491-6106, by email: 

Pamela.spears@hhs.millelacsband-nsn.gov or fax 

to 320-532-4354. 

Hold Status 

If you have not updated and completed your enrollment form 
for Circle of Health by August 31, 2014, Circle of Health will put 
your account in a HOLD status. This means any reimbursements, 
claims or premiums we pay on your behalf will be not be paid 
until an updated and completed enrollment form is received 
by our offices. This also means we will not authorize any DME, 
eyeglasses, orthodontia or any other benefit Circle of Health 
pays on your behalf. 

Changes or Verification of Legal Name 

We also need verification of any name changes, please submit 
your birth certificate, marriage, divorce, or court order that 
provides us proof of a legal name change. 

Health Questions? 

Contact Circle of Health: 

43500 Migizi Drive 
Onamia, MN 56359 

320-532-7741 (Toll-free: 1-800-491-6106) 

Clarification 

The person in the picture from the September 2014 wild rice 
study story is Jeff Mau, a volunteer intern who worked over the 
summer with MLB DNR biologist Kelly Applegate. 
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Maintenance Problems? 
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During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
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ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 



nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 
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Free Hearing Evaluations 

•f •X* 


Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 

A 


month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 

V 


schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 

A 


$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 

'#■ 


the Circle of Health. 

A 


Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 

To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 

V 

4 J? 


call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 

K 


office at 763-391 -7433. 






MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



Aaniin! In this issue, you will see coverage of the rally against 
the Washington football team's name (the R-Word). A few peo- 
ple have asked me, with all the problems we face in our com- 
munity such as violence, substance abuse and unemployment, 
why is this issue important? I'd like to address that. 

Most Americans know very little about us. Too often, all 
they hear about are a few stories of Pocahontas, the pilgrims 
and Squanto. Very few American students learn about the eth- 
nic cleansing of the Southwest and Midwest, or the genocide 
of California Indians. Ignoring this nation's history makes it 
easier for people like Washington owner Dan Snyder to ignore 
our voices and use racial slurs to "honor" us. 

The denigration of our beautiful culture to cartoons and ra- 
cial slurs directly contributes to the other problems we face 
as a community. When people are oppressed over a period of 
time, they often internalize — they begin to believe — the 
racist myths and stereotypes about themselves. They start be- 
lieving they are not as intelligent, beautiful, capable, good or 
worthy as people outside their group, and they begin to act as 
if they are not. Many start believing these things when they 
are children. 

The impact of this type of oppression is real; we see it every 
day, with poor graduation rates, substance abuse and violence 
in our communities. Too many of our youth turn away from their 
identity as Anishinaabe people. Taking a stand against a racial 
slur will not solve all the problems we face, but we have a 
responsibility to speak out against this racist word that has 
been used across generations to make our children feel shame 
and self-hatred. 

The rally was a wonderful coming-together of thousands 
of Native people who proudly stood together in solidarity. As 
a community, we were not just standing against racism — we 


were affirming that we are proud of our culture, our heritage 
and our identity as Native people, and will not stand by si- 
lently while our identity is denigrated. Miigwech to the many 
Band members who attended this event, whether in person or 
in spirit! 

October was a busy planning month in the Executive Branch. 
My commissioners and I were invited to participate in a joint 
meeting with the Band Assembly. Miigwech to Speaker Beau- 
lieu, who always sets aside time to meet together to discuss 
Band business. During this meeting, we held an initial brain- 
storming session on the Net Revenue Allocation Plan (RAP). 
The RAP is a legal document on file with the U.S. Department 
of the Interior that designates how our net revenue must be 
spent. Our current RAP requires that our gaming revenue be di- 
vided between Base Government Spending, which funds Band 
programs (25%); Per Capita (35%); Long-Term Savings (15%); 
Permanent Initiative (5%); Housing Initiative (7%); Circle of 
Health (5%); and Economic Development (8%). 

Any changes to how we spend our gaming revenue must 
be approved by the Department of Interior, and like everything 
involving the federal bureaucracy, the process is lengthy and 
time-consuming. As a government, however, we need to con- 
sistently review the evolving needs of the Band, and if the 
elected officials as a group determine that changes are neces- 
sary, we will make adjustments. Band members will be notified 
if any changes are proposed to the RAP. 

One of my primary responsibilities under Band Statutes 
involves conducting relations with other governments and 
organizations. This past month, I attended meetings with the 
Minnesota Indian Gaming Association, the Native American 
Rights Fund, the Minnesota Indian Education Association and 
Res 2014, which is an economic development conference. Con- 


gratulations to Chairwoman Carrie Jones, of Leech Lake, who 
won the "40 Under 40" award at Res 2014. 

I also met with a number of representatives of other tribes, 
including Chairwoman Christina Danforth of the Oneida Nation. 
We discussed potential business opportunities, and Commis- 
sioner of Administration Catherine Colsrud was able to tour 
Oneida Farms as we think about new ways to create job oppor- 
tunities for Band Members. 

On a more local level, we held our first planning meeting 
for a local chapter of Women Empowering Women for Indian 
Nations (WEWIN). I encourage all Band women in the commu- 
nity to consider attending our next meeting, whether or not you 
have ever attended WEWIN. Information will be coming out 
soon about our next meeting. This is a wonderful opportunity 
to continue our work empowering all Native women to achieve 
their greatest potential! 

Finally, congratulations to Percy Benjamin, who was sworn 
in as our new Commissioner of Community Development on 
November 4! These commissioner positions carry enormous 
responsibility, and like my own job, they are not just 8:00-4:00 
positions. Much of my work representing the Band requires 
me to attend evening and weekend meetings. I try to carve out 
personal time to attend ceremonies, which for me are a critical 
source of strength, healing and are at the core of my own iden- 
tity as an Anishinaabe woman. Although my work hours are 
long, I wake up every day feeling humbled and honored to have 
this opportunity to work for the Band. Miigwech! 

'fail A4MJL 




Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin giving her speech at the rally against the Washington Football team name. 
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Band Members 
Attend Indian 
Education 
Conference 

Brett Larson Staff Writer/Photographer 

Mille Lacs Band members of all ages traveled to Shooting Star 
Hotel on the White Earth Reservation October 1 5 and 1 6 for the 
Minnesota Indian Education Association Annual Conference. 
Among them were Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin, Com- 
missioner of Education Suzanne Wise, and a large contingent 
of students, teachers and Elders. 

Onamia Public Schools brought two teams to the knowl- 
edge bowl tournament held at the conference. As part of the 
competition, the students were asked to translate Ojibwe into 
English and visa versa. 

"We are a very young team, so any competition is a growing 
experience for the students," said Chris Clitso-Nayquonabe, In- 
dian Education Coordinator for Onamia. "It's very exciting and 
heartwarming to see Native youth embrace the competition." 

It's also a growing experience for educators as well. Chris 
and her team met with different educators in Indian Country to 
brainstorm new ideas. 

Two Elders — Cheryl Nickaboine and Panji Gahbow — 
were nominated for Elder of the year, although Gahbow was 
unable to attend the event. Also in attendance were education 
planner Shelly Diaz and Ojibwe language team members Linda 
Stevens, Joe Nayquonabe and Amanda Nickaboine. 

According to Wise, the highlights of the event were the 
evening powwow, the awards ceremony, the frequent discus- 
sions of Indian education issues, and a presentation by James 



Front Row: Deilyah Dexter, Shania White, Keaona Mitchell, Samantha Mitchell, and Noel Kegg 
Back Row: Madison Sam and Amber Taylor 


Vukelich of Minneapolis Public Schools. Vukelich teaches Ojib- 
we language classes at Anishinabe Academy, a magnet school 
focusing on high academic achievement through Native Amer- 
ican culture and language. Wise said she and Benjamin are 
hoping to bring Vukelich to Mille Lacs for a presentation. 

Wise said discussions focused on "Where do we go from 
here?" given statistics showing an achievement gap in Minne- 
sota schools, with Native American students lagging behind 
their white counterparts in test scores and graduation rates. 
In breakout sessions, the group discussed barriers to achieve- 
ment like truancy and a lack of cultural programming. Wise 
pointed to Montana as a model because of its implementation 
of "Indian Education for AIL" 

She also said the Cass Lake-Bena school district is seeing 
improvements as it attempts to help students learn who they 


are as Indian people. "When schools acknowledge the culture 
of native children, that goes a long way," she said. 

Wise pointed out the similarity of the Mille Lacs area to 
Cass Lake and Fond du Lac because all three communities have 
tribal schools as well as public schools. What Mille Lacs lacks, 
however, is close access to a college or major university. 

"That's one of the reasons Anishinaabe College is so im- 
portant — to be supportive of our high school students and our 
parents," Wise said. 

The Minnesota Department of Education's Office of In- 
dian Education held its annual Indian Education Summit in 
conjunction with the event on October 15. The theme of the 
summit was "Closing the Achievement Gap: Culturally Based 
Education Practices." 


New Doctor's Passions: Rural Health Care, the Great Outdoors 

Brett Larson Staff Writer/Photographer 



"I saw the need for good quality care in rural areas 
— both on and off the reservation — and I knew I 
wanted to fill that niche." - Dr. Shanna Landgren 


Dr. Shanna Landgren, who saw her first patients at Ne-la-Shing 
Clinic in mid-October, always wanted to be a doctor. "My poor 
dolls were always getting strapped to the ironing board in 
preparation for medical transport," she recalled. Her parents 
never pressured her, but they didn't need to. At age 3, she 
told them she wanted to be a doctor, and she never changed 
her mind. 

Her mom was an EMT and a nurse, and Landgren had 
her first medical experience at the age of 17 as a volunteer 
first responder. 

"I always wanted to be able to give back," she said. "I saw 
the need for good quality care in rural areas — both on and 
off the reservation — and I knew I wanted to fill that niche." 

Landgren started college at Itasca Community College and 
transferred to UMD, where she graduated with a bachelor's 
degree in cell biology. During her time there, she shadowed 
doctors in Hibbing. 

Landgren chose the University of North Dakota's medical 
school in Grand Forks because she loved their focus on rural 
health care and family medicine. During medical school, she 
also received training in a small town in the southwest corner 
of North Dakota, where she worked in a clinic that was the only 
health care center for many miles. She treated everything from 
agricultural accidents to a surprising number of autoimmune and 
infectious diseases. 

After North Dakota, Landgren completed three years of res- 
idency in Duluth, where she gained further experience in family 
practice. She embraced the motto "work hard, play hard" by 


taking advantage of northern Minnesota's opportunities for 
outdoor recreation. 

A member of the Bois Forte Band of Ojibwe, Landgren was 
raised in the Orr and Nashwauk areas, where she developed a 
passion for the great outdoors. Among her interests are hunt- 
ing, cross-country skiing, camping and, of course, fishing. "My 
dad's biggest mistake was putting a fishing pole in my hands 
when I was four," she joked. Her dad also took her ricing and 
taught her to hand-parch rice. 

Landgren owns a canoe, a kayak, a snowmobile, and a 
four-wheeler. She had a memorable backpacking trip to Wyo- 
ming last summer: she hiked up 3,000 feet of elevation in three 
miles and found a mountain lake on the other side, teeming 
with "bloodthirsty cutthroat trout." 

At her home north of the lake, she spends time with her two 
terriers, and she has recently taken up running. She's finished 
a few 5K races, and she plans to run her first half marathon in 
Chicago next spring. 

In the meantime, she can be found at Ne-la-Shing Clinic, 
or possibly out for a jog during her lunch break. Landgren said 
she especially enjoys women's health care, pediatrics, and pre- 
natal visits, and she looks forward to getting to know her pa- 
tients. "It's very rewarding to have this opportunity," she said. 
"It's exciting for me." 
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"Our critics who say this about being politically 
correct, I say promoting respect and human 
dignity is morally correct, and it's at the core of 
what we share as Americans and our values." 


U.S. Congresswoman Betty McCollum 




NO HONOR IN RACISM 

Large Crowd Protests Against Washington NFL Mascot 


Brett Larson Staff Writer/Photographer 

Chad Germann and Andy McPartland Photographers 



T housands of tribal members and allies from across the 
nation converged on TCF Bank Stadium in Minneapolis 
November 2 to send a message to the Washington NFL team 
and its owner, Dan Snyder. The message, delivered by dozens 
of tribal and human rights leaders, in addition to thousands of 
marchers, was clear and simple: "Change the name; Indians 
are not mascots." 

Among the speakers were several tribal leaders (including 
Mille Lacs Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin), two U.S. Rep- 
resentatives (Keith Ellison and Betty McCollum), Minneapolis 
Mayor Betsy Hodges, former athletes Henry Boucha and Joey 
Browner, and human rights and political activists Clyde Bel- 
lecourt, Dick Gregory and Winona LaDuke. Even former Gov. 
Jesse Ventura made a surprise appearance. 

National leaders of the movement to change racist mascots 
also spoke at the event: Charlene Teters, a Spokane tribe mem- 


ber who persuaded the University of Illinois to retire "Chief II- 
liniwek"; Amanda Blackhorse, a Navajo who is suing to revoke 
trademark protection for the Washington team name; and Ray 
Halbritter of the Oneida Nation, who has been leading protests 
against the name. 

Marchers met at 8:30 a.m. at Northrop Auditorium, where 
kickoff ceremonies were led by members of the National Co- 
alition Against Racism in Sports and Media, including David 
Glass and Clyde Bellecourt. 

The march arrived at the stadium at 10 a.m., streaming 
through Tribal Nations Plaza — a gift to the University of Min- 
nesota from the Shakopee Mdewakanton Sioux Community. 
They ended on a lawn in front of the stadium, where a steady 
stream of speakers and performers took the stage after open- 
ing prayers and songs. The rally lasted well past noon, when 
the Minnesota-Washington game started inside the stadium. 


The sunny weather matched the upbeat mood at the event, 
as speaker after speaker expressed joy and pride at the size of 
the crowd and confidence that the Washington team's name 
and mascot would eventually be retired. A chant of "Change 
the Name" arose several times throughout the morning. Drum 
groups, musicians and dancers performed before, between and 
after the speeches. The speakers were overwhelmingly posi- 
tive, and there were few confrontations with football fans or 
the local police, who were out in force on bikes and horseback. 
The crowd was estimated at over 3,500. 

The Mille Lacs Band played a central role in planning the 
rally and week of related events. MLBO hosted a forum on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 1, at the Crowne Plaza Hotel in St. Paul. Several 
speakers from Sunday's rally — including Boucha, Browner, 
Gregory — sat on a panel moderated by Mike Wise, sports 
columnist from the Washington Post. 
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Speakers Lend Important Voices to Debate 


David Glass, the executive director of the National Coa- 
lition Against Racism in Sports and Media, kicked off the 
speeches by thanking the Shakopee Mdewakanton Dakota 
and the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe for their work in put- 
ting the event together, as well as the National Congress 
of American Indians and the University of Minnesota. He 
introduced himself as an Anishinabe, but said, "I am also 
a Vikings fan. I am disappointed in the Wilfs that they ha- 
ven't taken a stand with us, and I'm disappointed with the 
NFL that they haven't taken a stand with us." 

White Earth Chairwoman Erma Vizenor reminded the 
crowd of the origin of the term "redskin" and said the scalp 
of Little Crow was on display at the Minnesota Capitol for 
decades. "That painful legacy has continued, but we are 
going to stop it today," she said. 

Mille Lacs Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin spoke on 
behalf of the Mille Lacs Band and the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe. She told the crowd that the Shakopee Mdewakanton 
Sioux had given the largest donation ever to University of 
Minnesota sports, and the contribution had helped to build 
TCF Stadium. She said Dan Snyder had told a reporter that 
he would never change his team's name, and that the re- 
porter could "put that in all caps." "Well I have a message 
for Dan Snyder," she said. "You are on the wrong side of 
history, the wrong side of social justice, and the wrong 
side of human rights. We will not stop until that name is 
changed, and we will never give up. And Dan Snyder, you 
can put that all in caps." 

John Greendeer of the Ho Chunk Nation said, "One man's 
ignorance brings us together. ... He must not hear very 
well, so we will speak loudly. He must forget a lot, so we 
will remind him, and we will tell him that his racist mascot 
has to go. It has no place in Indian country, and Dan Snyder, 
all of America is Indian Country. Let's change the mascot." 


Clyde Bellecourt noted that the fight against American 
Indian mascots has been going on for 45 years. He con- 
demned Snyder for busing "some of the poorest tribes in 
the nation" to sit in the bleachers with him. "We're going 
to ask for his removal, ask that the mascot change, and 
that he let the team go. We're going to be demanding that, 
and we're not going to give up until it happens." 

Amanda Blackhorse said she was honored to be in Min- 
neapolis, the birthplace of the American Indian Movement. 
She commented on the fact that Washington team owner 
Dan Snyder had bused Native Americans to the game from 
poor communities. "Shame on you, Snyder, for using our 
own Native American people against us. We won't fall for 
it." She said he had done the same thing when his team 
played in Phoenix. 

Dick Gregory, who was known as a comedian be- 
fore he became a civil rights activist, got a laugh from 
the crowd when he commented on the warm and sunny 
weather — unusual for early November. He addressed 
Dan Snyder, saying the name change would be possible 
because "You're messing with people who can change 
the weather." 

Patricia Shepard of Idle No More used her speech to 
thank Phil St. John, a Sisseton-Wahpeton Oyate parent 
whose actions in the 1980s led the Minneapolis School 
Board to ban racial mascots. 

University of Minnesota student Vanessa Goodthunder 
gave her speech in the Dakota language, followed by an 
impassioned English translation: "We want to say that 
as long as the Washington football team and Dan Snyder 
continue to perpetuate this dehumanizing racial slur, they 
are not welcome here in our home. This land honors re- 
spect, and this land requires respect. Therefore, he is not 
welcome... Every day is a prayer, and every day is a step 


further in educating people about who we are. People are 
listening and wanting to know. It's time." 

Minneapolis Mayor Betsy Hodges chided Snyder for his 
outdated ways: "I have a message for the Washington 
team: The clock is ticking on your name. You might as well 
change it now and get yourselves into the 21st century. 
It's probably lonely back in the 19th Century. There is no 
excuse for not knowing what your team name means and 
what it does to people in this country." 

State Representatives Karen Clark and Susan Allen read 
a resolution they will introduce into the Minnesota House 
of Representatives stating their support of the movement 
to change the Washington team's name and mascot. 

Former Governor Jesse Ventura, in his usual straightfor- 
ward manner, said, "Dan Snyder, you're a rich white guy. 
What the hell would you know about any of this?" 

Ray Halbritter said, "It is important to remember the his- 
tory of this word. This is the word that was screamed at 
our ancestors as they were dragged by gunpoint off their 
lands. It is an epithet.. .The bad news for Mr. Snyder and 
the good news for America is that his desire to systemati- 
cally denigrate people of color is no longer seen as accept- 
able by an increasingly diverse country." 

Minneapolis African-American leader Spike Moss point- 
ed out that 90 percent of football players are African-Amer- 
icans, and they need to "Wake up." He told the crowd that 
Indian people protected runaway slaves, who married into 
Indian communities, and that many African-Americans 
have Native American blood. He invited Bellecourt to stand 
beside him and said the two had been fighting injustice for 
40 years. "If God blesses me with health, I'm gonna line up 
with him 40 more years," he said. 


Mille Lacs Band Member Produces Anti-R-Word Video 


"Redskin" is a Racial Slur, Declares New Hard-Hitting TV Spot 

The spot begins with the face of a 
quiet, yet clearly upset African Amer- 
ican woman, who speaks to the cam- 
era, "I am a n****r." The actual word 
is "bleeped" out, as national tele- 
vision doesn't allow the racial slur. 
Which, says Chad Germann, owner 
of Red Circle Ad Agency and member 
of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, is 
exactly the point. 

Watch the spot online: http:// 
youtu.be/YXZeELeE7cc 

"I was tired of people avoiding what I think is the real issue. There is no word in the American 
lexicon that is more hurtful to the Native American," says Germann, who set out to create a 
message that puts "redskin" smack in the middle of other racial slurs. 

Since the start of football season, the Washington team has been a constant presence in the 
media for refusing to change its name, claiming "tradition" and "honor." 

"This 'honor' brings dishonor to the Native American," Germann explains. 

"There's so much about Native American history in America that's ugly. People avoid thinking 
about all that, which is why the Washington team can get away with this." 


In partnering with the National Coalition on Racism in Sports & Media, Red Circle is hoping 
natives and non-natives alike will join in the conversation around the racist word. "This is a social 
justice issue about power and privilege, not a Native American one," says Germann. 

Germann's tribe is fully behind one of its own. Melanie Benjamin, Chief Executive of the Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe, is quick to praise the effort. "Like other racial slurs, this is a word that has 
been used on playgrounds to demean our children and make them feel shame and self-hate. Why 
would the FCC ban all those other words and allow this one? We applaud Chad for joining in the 
effort to bring attention to this injustice." 

Germann is out to expose that injustice with a provocative message. "We're left 
with this ugly word. People don't talk about how ugly it is. We need to talk about it," 
says Germann. 

Red Circle is a Minneapolis-based advertising agency that works primarily with the hospital- 
ity industry, including many Native American casinos. 

The National Coalition on Racism in Sports and Media is an organization dedicated to fighting 
racial stereotypes used in sports and media, with a firm belief that American Indians are people, 
not mascots. 

Questions , call Chad Germann at Red Circle: 612-248-2062 
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Register for the 
Spring Semester at 
Anishinaabe College 

MLBO Higher Education Office Staff will be 
available in Districts II, ll-A, III, and the urban 
area to assist college students with completing 
scholarship applications and registering for spring 
semester 201 5 courses. Higher Education Office 
staff will be available on the following dates from 
1 0 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the locations indicated below: 

District 2 (East Lake) 

East Lake Community Center 
36666 Highway 65 
McGregor, MN 

- Thursday, November 20 

- Thursday, December 4 

- Thursday, December 18 

District 2A (Isle) 

Chiminising Community Center from 
2605 Chiminising Drive 
Isle, MN 

- Tuesday, November 18 

- Tuesday, December 2 

- Tuesday, December 16 

District 3 (Lake Lena) 

Aazhoomog Center 
45749 Grace Lake Road 
Sandstone, MN 

- Thursday, November 13 

- Tuesday, November 25 

- Tuesday, December 9 

- Tuesday, December 23 

Urban Office 

1404 East Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 

- Friday, November 21 

- Friday, December 5 

- Friday, December 19 

For Band members residing in District I, they may 
obtain assistance from the Higher Education Office 
located at the Nay-Ah-Shing Upper School. 

If you have any questions, please contact the Higher 
Education Office at 320-532-4695. 

Below is a list of dates that we are available to 
transport students to the Central Lakes College 
Brainerd campus: 

- Monday, November 17 

- Wednesday, November 19 

- Monday, November 24 

- Wednesday, November 26 

If these dates do not work for students, we will 
have an EZ Enrollment Day held on December 
3rd from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. EZ Enrollment Day will 
be held at the MLBO Government Center in the 
upstairs media room. 

More information, including course descriptions, 
located here: millelacsband.com/programs- 
services-home/education 


Ebola Preparedness Plan in Place at 
Band Clinics 

Brett Larson staff writer 

With fears on the rise over a potential wide- 
spread Ebola outbreak in the U.S., health 
care organizations and governments across 
the country have been establishing proce- 
dures for prevention and screening. The Mille 
Lacs Band is in the process of implementing 
its own protocols to help reduce the chances 
that the disease will gain a foothold in Min- 
nesota or the region. 

Both the Indian Health Service (IHS) and 
the Mille Lacs Band's Health and Human Ser- 
vices department have made Ebola prepared- 
ness a high priority. They are conducting a 
Service Unit Readiness Self-Evaluation Plan 
and an IHS Facility Plan. From these plans, 
a specific plan for Ne-la-Shing Clinic will 
be developed. 


symptoms of the illness occur. This is not the case with Ebola. 
In order for Ebola to be transferred from one person to another, 
the patient must be symptomatic — high fever, nausea, di- 
arrhea, etc. — and one must come in direct contact with the 
body fluids of the person who is ill." 

So far in the U.S., only health workers have been infected. 
No one else who has come in contact with an Ebola patient 
has developed the illness. "One does not contract the Ebola 
virus by casual contact," Gunderson concluded. 

The Mille Lacs Band Public Health Department and other 
departments are part of the Health Alert Network and are re- 
ceiving information regarding Ebola daily. The community will 
receive updates as needed. 

Mille Lacs Health System in Onamia also implemented a 
"screen, isolate and transport" protocol. According to Chief Op- 
erating Officer Kim Kucera, the health system created an Ebola 
Preparedness task force to create a training plan and screen- 
ing process and to conduct drills. She said they are following 
recommendations from the Minnesota Department of Health 
and also emphasized that Ebola is not easily transmitted. 

The U.S. Centers for Disease Control implemented new pro- 
cedures focusing on a 21 -day observation of anyone entering 
the country from Liberia, Guinea, or Sierra Leone. New York, 
New Jersey and Illinois are requiring mandatory 21 -day quar- 
antines. Health care workers and organizations have criticized 
those states because their policies may hurt medical workers' 
livelihoods and discourage doctors and others from traveling 
to Africa to help slow the spread of the disease. 

Minnesota Gov. Mark Dayton adopted new restrictions 
October 27 requiring 21 -day quarantines only for those with 
known exposure to Ebola. Others coming to the state from 
the three affected countries will be required to take their tem- 
perature twice a day and maintain daily contact with the state 
health department. 

The current outbreak is by far the largest to date but is still 
limited primarily to western African nations. Only four cases 
have occurred in the U.S. One man, Thomas Duncan, contract- 
ed the virus in Liberia and passed away in Dallas on October 8. 
Two health care workers who cared for him were infected, but 
both have recovered. A doctor who had been to Guinea with 
Doctors Without Borders became sick after his return. 

In addition to those four, two medical workers who con- 
tracted the disease in Africa were brought to Atlanta for treat- 
ment. Both were cured. 

According to the World Health Organization, an Ebola vac- 
cine may be available by the end of 201 5. 


Ne-la-Shing Medical Director Donald 
Gunderson said, "The clinic's role in responding to Ebola or any 
other highly infectious disease is to provide the best care for 
the patients and protect the safety of the community and staff. 
To that end our role is to provide clear and accurate screening, 
isolation of infected patients, and coordinated efforts to trans- 
fer to the appropriate care settings." 

A screening procedure is being developed for anyone who 
has traveled to any affected country or may have come in con- 
tact with an individual who has traveled to an affected coun- 
try. Patients presenting certain symptoms will be questioned 
about their recent travel history and contact with those who 
have traveled to affected areas. 

Anyone suspected of Ebola infection would be immediate- 
ly isolated and cared for by staff with proper protective gear. 
The clinic is currently taking inventory of protective gear and 
assessing information about training, use and disposal of pro- 
tective clothing and gear. 

Once the person is isolated, calls will be made immediate- 
ly to transfer the individual as quickly and safely as possible. 
Practice drills will be developed similar to those being used in 
facilities around the country. 

"It is important for the community to know that the Ebola 
virus, while certainly causing severe illness, is not easy to con- 
tract," Gunderson said. "Many viruses, upper respiratory virus, 
the influenza virus, etc., may transmit their illness before the 

You can’t get Ebola 
through air 

You can’t get Ebola You can’t get Ebola 

through water through food 


You can only get Ebola from: 

• Touching the blood or body fluids of a person who is 
sick with or has died from Ebola. 

• Touching contaminated objects, like needles. 

• Touching infected animals, their blood or 
other body fluids, or their meat. 





Facts about 

Ebola 

in the U.S. 
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Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 
Acquires Saint Paul Company, 
2020 Brand Solutions 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 



Jeff Castillo, Director of Investments and Economic Development (MLCV), Joe Nayquonabe, Commissioner of 
Corporate Affairs (MLCV), Jim Ryan, Chief Executive Officer and President (2020 Brand Solutions), and James 
McCarthy, Chief Financial Officer, Treasurer and Secretary (2020 Brand Solutions). 


Furthering its goal of diversifying its economic holdings, 
Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures (MLCV) announced that it has 
acquired 2020 Brand Solutions, a brand marketing services 
company located at 135 Grand Avenue East, in South Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 

2020 Brand Solutions specializes in brand engagement and 
performance improvement. For nearly 40 years, it has been 
a source for companies to find promotional services — from 
uniforms and corporate apparel to branded merchandise and 
incentives to printed products, 
marketing collateral and special- 
ty fulfillment. Since its inception, 

2020 has grown to become one 
of the largest promotional firms 
in America. 

According to Joe Nayquonabe, 

Commissioner of Corporate Af- 
fairs for Mille Lacs Corporate Ven- 
tures, the acquisition will bring 
immediate value to the bottom 
line for MLCV. 

"We spend a great deal of re- 
sources on high-quality promo- 
tional items to use for our casino 
promotions," said Nayquonabe. 

"Traditionally, we purchase these 
items from other vendors and now we will have the ability 
to purchase items through 2020 Brand Solutions, which cir- 
culates our dollars back to our company. Our guests will con- 
tinue to receive the type of quality products they have come 
to expect, which will also make a measurable impact on their 
brand experience." 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures will bring key benefits for 
2020 Brand Solutions as well. "As a minority business enter- 
prise, we're excited to bring additional value to 2020," said 
Nayquonabe. "Many large corporations actively seek to do 
business with minority-owned enterprises and often have 
internal programs in place to contract services. That means 
exciting opportunities for 2020 Brand Solutions to gain valu- 


able experience with new corporate clients, improve industry 
recognition and expand services to grow as an organization." 

2020 Brand Solutions sees the acquisition as an opportuni- 
ty for mutual growth. 

"We have built our business upon innovation, speed and 
an uncompromising focus on delivering customer value," said 
James Ryan, president and CEO of 2020 Brand Solutions. "We 
believe that the next generation of success in marketing will 
be driven by blending relevant customer knowledge with busi- 
ness excellence to drive dramatic 
growth and profitability. These 
are concepts that Mille Lacs 
Corporate Ventures knows well, 
and we look forward to grow- 
ing together as we leverage our 
collective strengths." 

In 2012, 2020 launched Bran- 
dROI™, a proprietary brand deliv- 
ery platform that enables creation 
of a custom "marketing resource 
center" that effectively automates 
brand support activities for its cli- 
ents. In addition to promotional 
products, 2020 also supports cor- 
porate marketing teams through 
its capabilities such as design 
and creative development, program management and global 
sourcing solutions to design and implement better marketing 
execution and workflow. 

"In partnership with 2020, there is also an opportunity to 
expand MLCV's printing services through Sweetgrass Media, 
its commercial print shop that opened in 2013," added Jeff 
Castillo, director of investments and economic development 
for MLCV. "Sweetgrass currently focuses on direct mail mar- 
keting for casino clients. 2020 brings a number of existing cor- 
porate clients with direct mail needs that can also be handled 
by Sweetgrass Media." 


“Our guests will continue to 
receive the type of quality 
products they have come 
to expect, which will also 
make a measurable impact 
on their brand experience." 

- Joe Nayquonabe, Commissioner 
of Corporate Affairs 


Homecoming Color 
Run/Walk Ik 

Shawn Willis Chiminising Niigaan Youth and 
Community Coordinator 

On October 3, 2014 Chiminising Niigaan had 
twenty-one students take apart in Isle "Run Home,' 
Homecoming Color Run/Walk 1 k. It was bitter 
cold out and the youth still chose to run. All 21 
participants finished the race. Niigaan assistant 
mentor Jared Hanson said, "It was fun to watch 
these extremely dedicated kids run out here in the 
cold and not give up." Niigaan also held a Run/ 
Walk on October 24. We hope to have even more 
participants at the next race. 



Isle Run 


GLIFWC hosts Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee 
in Wisconsin 

Courtesy of GLIFWC 



Lac Courte Oreilles Tribal Chairman Mic 
Isham (chairman of GLIFWC Board); 

Senator Jon Tester, Montana; Senator 
Tammy Baldwin, Wisconsin; St. Croix Tribal 
Chairman Lewis Taylor; and Executive 
Director Bradley Kalk, Mille Lacs Band. 

The Great Lakes Indian Fish & Wildlife Commission 
(GLIFWC) was happy to welcome Senator Jon 
Tester (MT), Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and Senator Tammy Baldwin (Wl) 
during a tour of Midwest tribes. They attended 
a GLIFWC-sponsored reception at the Bad 
River Lodge and Casino in Odanah, Wl. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for exchange between the 
legislators, tribal leaders and GLIFWC staff, plus the 
opportunity to enjoy some good cooking and 
healthy foods. 


Flu Shots Available at 
Na la Shing Clinic 

Monday-Friday 

8:30 a.m.-12 p.m. and 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Band members and Band 
employees are welcome. You must be 
registered at the clinic to receive the 
flu vaccine. 
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DISTRICT 3 


Crossroads Boxing Club 
Starts Back Up 


Crossroads Boxing Club will resume the boxing 
program for our Band Member youth. This club is 
USA Amateur for ages 9 to 33 years old for the 
boys. Girls should wait until they are 12 years old to 
begin. Training is hard and vigorous but beneficial 
to their character. It helps the youth become strong 
and more confident in the struggles of daily life. 
Training also builds their self esteem and helps 
them learn to achieve their goals. 

At this time we've scheduled training for Tuesdays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. at 
the Aazhoomog Community Center. We are also 
working on an evening to train at the Hinckley 
Team Center. 


If your child is interested in training, please call the 
Community Center at 320-384-6240 and leave your 
name and child's name with Monica Benjamin. 


City of Brainerd 
Reconciliation Plaque 



Over the summer Brainerd City Hall worked with 
local tribal leaders (White Earth Nation and 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe), community members 
and limited involvement from CLC to host a 
Reconciliation Program downtown. The event 
acknowledged the lynching of two White Earth 
Reservation brothers 142 years ago. 

The plaque is located on the S.W. corner of S. 4th 
and Front Street in Brainerd, MN. 

Good things happen when courageous people come 
together to work towards repairing history and 
building a community for ALL. 

Dr. Tony Treuer will be speaking on Ojibwe history in 
our region and reconciliation efforts on Wednesday, 
November 12 at 12 p.m., in the Chalberg Theater. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The December issue deadline is November 20. 


MLCV Signs Agreement with U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers 


Partnership paves 
way for economic 
development in 
Mille Lacs area 


Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 
announced October 10 that it has 



MLCV signing ceremony. Front row (L-R): Commissioner of Corporate 
Affairs Joe Nayquonabe, Jr. and Colonel Koprowski. Back row (L-R): U.S. 
Rep. Rick Nolan, Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin, Secretary /Treasurer 
Carolyn Shaw-Beaulieu, and Tim Cossalter on behalf of Amy Klobuchar. 


signed a Project Partnership Agree- 
ment with the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to expand existing sewer 
service in Mille Lacs County, extend- 
ing service to accommodate current 
and anticipated commercial growth 
in the area. One major economic de- 
velopment project currently under- 
way is renovation of Eddy's Resort, 
which will benefit from the exten- 
sion of a sewer line to the existing 
wastewater treatment facility. 

Joseph Nayquonabe Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Corporate Affairs for the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe and chairman of the board for Mille 
Lacs Corporate Ventures, said, "When the wastewater treat- 
ment facility was built, Mille Lacs Band leaders had the vision 
to foresee a need for additional capacity in the future. Today, 
we benefit from that foresight as we sign this agreement, pav- 
ing the way for additional economic development." 

In 2013, the Mille Lacs Band began working with the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers on a sewer extension plan. Its goals 
were to eliminate the need for more septic systems, improve 
efficiency of the wastewater treatment plant, and spur eco- 
nomic and job growth. Above all, the plan would continue to 
clean and protect Mille Lacs Lake and the watershed. 

"We had a lot of support in getting this project funded," 


Mille Lacs Band Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin stated. "I 
will begin with saying Miigwech (thank you) to our two great 
senators, Amy Klobuchar and Al Franken, for all they did to 
support this project. They are by far the most effective team 
in the United States Senate and Minnesota is so lucky to have 
them in Washington!" 

On hand to commemorate the occasion was Colonel Dan 
Koprowski with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Tim Cos- 
salter on behalf of Senator Amy Klobuchar, Dan Solomon on 
behalf of Senator Al Franken, and U.S. Rep. Rick Nolan, D-Minn. 

"The Mille Lacs Band has a proud tradition of environmental 
stewardship and a proven track record of economic develop- 
ment. This agreement supports both priorities," Nolan said. 


American Indian Heritage Week at 
Central Lakes College 

Sponsored by the Office of Diversity, Central Lakes College is having American Indian Heritage Week from November 
13-19. Event details below. 


History of the Ojibwe and 
Reconciliation 

Dr. Tony Treuer 
Wednesday, November 12 
from 12 p.m -12:50 p.m. 

The Chalberg Theater 

American Indian lunch special by Prairie Bay 

Thursday, November 13 

TRIO and Diversity Club Luncheon and Crafts 

Monday, November 17 
11 a.m.-1 p.m. 

For TRIO and Diversity Club students 
In the Bridge 

Dream-Catcher Making 

Monday, November 17 
1:30 p. m.-2:30 p.m. 

Rosenmeier Room/Library E403 
Sponsored by the CLC Diversity Club 
Open to all CLC students 



% Healing the Impact of American 

Indian Boarding Schools 

Mary Sam, Director of Diversity, Equity 
f & Tribal Relations 
wE Tuesday, November 18 

9 a.m.-9:50 a.m. 

Room E354 

American Indian Student Advisory Council 

Tuesday, November 18 
3 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Room E208 

American Indian Mascots 

D D B 

Wednesday, November 1 9 
The Chalberg Theater 
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Aadizookeng 

Winter Legends 

Lee Staples Gaa-Anishinaabemod Obizaan 

ChatO Gonzalez Gaa-Anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 



Mii omaa wii-ni-wiindamaageyaan gaa-izhi- 
gikinoo'amaagooyaan ingiw aadizookaanag gii- 
tazhinjigaazowaad. Mii eta-go iko biboonagak apii eni- 
aadizooked awiya miinawaa azhigwa gaa-pangishimod 
a'aw giizis. 

I am going to tell what I was told about our winter legends or 
Aadizookaanag. It is only in the wintertime that these legends 
are told and it must be after the sun has gone down. 

Ishke dash gaye niwii-wiindamaage azhigwa oshki- 
bangishing a'aw goon f booch da-asemaakawaad a'aw 
Anishinaabe inow Manidoon omaa eyaanijin gooning. 
Mii a'aw Gaa-biboonike ezhi-wiinind a'aw Manidoo. 

I also want to tell that when the first snow falls a tobacco 
offering must be made to that Manidoo that exist within 
the snow. That Manidoo is known as Gaa-biboonike in 
our language. 

Ishke dash azhigwa a'aw goon gii-ayaad, mii owapii 
eni-naazikawind netaa-aadizooked. Booch weweni 
da-doodawind f asemaan cla-rniinind, miinawaa 
gemaa waabooyaan da- 
miinind, miinawaa aniibiish 
ge-minikwed megwaa 

aadizooked mii gaye ge- 
miinind. 

Once the snow has arrived that 
is when you approach one who 
knows how to tell these legends. 

You must treat him respectfully 
and give him tobacco, and 
possibly even a blanket, and tea 
to drink while he is sharing his 
knowledge of the legends. 

Ishke booch da-biboonagak. Ishke giishpin eni- 
aadizooked awiya megwaa ayaasinig inow goonan, 
omakakiin oda-mikawaan imaa da-wiipemigod. Mii iw 
gaa-izhi-wiindamaagooyaan. 

It has to be winter. If someone were to go ahead and tell 
these legends without there being any snow on the ground, 
that person will find a frog sleeping with him. That is what I 
was told. 

Ishke dash a'aw mindimooyenyiban gaa-nitaawigi'id, 
mii a'aw iko gaa-aadizookawid. Booch igo asemaan gii- 
miinag. Ishke dash gaye a'aw mindimooyenyiban gaa- 
izhid, "Wiikwajitoon da-goshkoziyan. Gego noonde- 
nibaaken dabwa-giizhaajimag a'aw aadizookaan, ishke 
Manidoog ingiw endazhinjigaazojig omaa aadizookeng. 
Weweni bizindaman omaa enaajimoyaan, gegoo- 
go omaa gidaa-ina'oonwewiz ge-naadamaagoyan. 
Manidoog omaa endazhinjigaazojig omaa eni- 
aadizooked awiya. Gidaa-zhawenimigoog weweni 
bizindaman." 

It was the old lady that raised me that told me these winter 
legends. I always had to give her tobacco. This is what the 
old lady told me, "Please try to stay awake. Do not fall asleep 
before I finish telling a legend. These are Manidoog that are 
being talked about in these legends. If you listen carefully to 


what I am telling, you could be gifted with something from 
these legends that will help you, after all these are Manidoog 
that are talked about in these legends. They can gift you if you 
listen to these legends carefully." 

Ishke wiin a'aw chimookamaan anooj inaajimod, 
gaawiin i'iw menidoowaadadinig odazhindanziin. Mii 
inow endazhindamaanin dibaajimowinan eyaang a'aw 
chimookamaan. Gaawiin omaa gegoo menidoowaadak 
onjikaamagasinini a'aw abinoojiinh ge-naadamaagod. 
When the white man tells his stories, there is nothing that is 
spiritual that he talks about. I am speaking of the stories that 
the white man tells. There is nothing helpful on a spiritual level 
that can come from his stories that would benefit a child when 
hearing these stories. 

Ishke dash a'aw Anishinaabe gakina gegoo ezhi- 
apiitendang, mii iko azhigwa gaa-aabita-biboong 
ingoji-go wapii maadaginzod a'aw Gichi-manidoo- 
giizis, mii a'aw mindimooyenyiban gii-azheyaajimaad 
iniw aadizookaanan gayat gaa-tazhimaajin. Mii 
imaa gii-wiindamawid wii- 
azhegiiwewinaad iniw 

Manidoon imaa aadizookaaning 
gaa-tatibaajimaajin gii- 

aadizooked weweni wii- 
azhenizha'waad gaa-onjikaanid. 
To show that the Anishinaabe has 
respect for everything, when it 
would be mid-winter or around the 
first of January that old lady would 
retell the legends that she had told 
me up until that point. It is then that 
she told me that she was returning those Manidoog from those 
legends that she had told to send them back to where they 
originally were. 

Mii dash iko apii gii-aadizooked a'aw 
mindimooyenyiban, mii imaa gii-aayaajimaad inow 
Wenabozhoyan. Nebowa aadizookaanag ayaawag eni- 
datazhinjigaazonid inow Wenabozhoyan. Ishke bezhig 
inow aadizookaanan gaa-wiindamawid, mii imaa gii- 
tazhimaad iniw gwiiwizensan. Omigiinaazens gaa-izhi- 
wiinind. Miinawaa gaye aanind iniw aadizookaanan 
gii-kinwaabiigiziwan. Niizho-dibik maagizhaa gaye 
niso-dibik gii-tazhitaa gii-kiizhaajimaad bezhig iniw 
aadizookaanan. Miinawaa nebowa imaa ayaamagad 
ani-gikinoo'amawind a'aw abinoojiinh i'iw gwayak da- 
ni-bimiwidood i'iwakeyaa izhi-bimaadizid. 

When that old lady told those legends, one those Manidoog 
she talked about quite often was Wenabozho. There are a 
lot of these legends that talk about Wenabozho. One of the 
legends that she told me talked about a little boy. His name 
was Omigiinaazens. Some of the legends she told me were 
lengthy. Sometimes it took her two to three nights for her to 
complete one of these legends. These legends consisted of a 
lot of teachings that will help a child live a good life, the way 
we should live our life as Anishinaabe. 


If you listen carefully to 
what I am telling, you 
could be gifted with 
something from these 
legends that will help you. 


Sons of Tradition 

MLB Behavioral Health 

When: Saturdays from 1 p.m -3 p.m. 

Where: The Red Brick Building, District I 

Age: Anyone who is interested! Fathers/Grandpa's/ 

Uncles encouraged to attend too! 

Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe BH, along with men/ 
elders are starting Sons of Tradition teachings with 
our male youth. The activities will include building 
a fire, tipi, and wigwam. There will also be stories 
and language from the elders. Archery is just one of 
the physical activities that is planned. 

Our hope is that our youth may learn how their own 
cultural traditions, spirituality and ceremonies guide 
their pathways for meaning in their lives. 

If you have questions, contact MLB Behavorial 
Health department at 320-532-7773, ext. 241 9 or 
email kim.sam@hhs.millelacsband-nsn.gov 


New Writer is 
Familiar Face 


Brett Larson, long-time resident and 
journalist in the area, joins the staff of 
Inaajimowin this 
month as a writer 
who will work on 
a variety of stories 
for each issue. 

"I'm excited to 
be back in the 

community and grateful to the Band for 
the opportunity," Brett said. "I've gotten 
to know many Band members over the 
years. The stories I've done on folks like 
Raining Boyd, Dorothy Sam, Mushkooub 
and Dave Matrious have been some of 
the highlights of my journalism career." 



Brett first came to the area in 1 997 
when he worked as a reporter and 
photographer for the Mille Lacs 
Messenger. He worked off and on for the 
paper until 2007, when he became full- 
time editor, a position he held until 2013. 
In that role, he says he tried to help the 
wider community see the Band's position 
on treaty rights, reservation boundaries 
and tribal sovereignty. "I've always said 
we all need to work together on behalf 
of the lake, the local communities, and 
future generations," Brett said. 


Brett has followed the development of 
the Inaajimowin over the years, from 
its inception to its redesign two years 
ago. "I'm proud to be associated with 
the paper and the Band," he said. "I look 
forward to making new friends, and I 
hope people will call or email me with 
story ideas." 


Reach Brett at 

brett@redcircleagency.com 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy November 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Floyd James Ballinger 
Carleen Maurice Benjamin 
Clifford Wayne Benjamin 
Franklin James Benjamin 
Irene Bernice Benjamin 
Barbara Jean Benjamin- 
Robertson 
Charles Alvin Boyd 
William Boyd Jr. 

Alice Elizabeth Carter 
Mary Ann Curfman 
Richard Thomas Dakota 
Michael Roger Dorr 
Donald Ross Eubanks 
Thomas Rodney Evans 
Terrance Wayne Feltmann 
Roger Granger 
Eileen Marjorie Johnson 
George Vernon LaFave 
Sidney Ray Lucas 
Darlene Doris Meyer 
Mary Ellen Meyer 
Marie Linda Nahorniak 
Elizabeth Anne Peterson 
Ralph Pewaush 
Dale William Roy 


David Wayne Sam 
Leonard Sam 
Karen Renee Sampson 
Mary Ann Shedd 
Kenneth Daryl Shingobe 
Ronald Eugene Smith 
Maria Ellena Spears 
Nora Grace St. John 
David Le Roy Staples 
Beatrice Mae Taylor 
Donald Gerard Thomas 
John Henry Thomas 
Joyce Laverne Trudell 
Lawrence Eli Wade II 
Linda Marie Wade 
Natalie Yvonne Weyaus 
Sylvia Jane Wise 
Patricia Beatrice Xerikos 

Happy November 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday RaySean on 
1 1/3 from Rachel & Waylon, 
Daddy, Gram Chick, Sissy, 
Andrei, Brevin, Nate, Marcus & 
kids. • Happy Birthday Naomi 
"Noodlez" Benjamin on 
11/4, love Mom, Dad, Dolly, 
Rhea, David, Dakota, Rheonna 
& Mason, and the rest of the 


family. • Happy Birthday Basil 
on 1 1/5 from Rachel & Waylon, 
Brad Sr., Val & kids, Brad Jr. & 
kids, Jay & kids, Bruce & girls, 
and Randi. • Happy Birthday 
Brandi on 11/9, love Mom, 
Brandon, Chantel, and Jazmin. 

• Happy Birthday Mommy on 
1 1/9 love Elias, TANK, Alizaya, 
and Rico. • Happy Birthday 
Auntie Brandi on 11/9, love 
you — Ahrianna • Happy 
Birthday Dad Floyd Ballinger 
on 1 1/1 from Rose and Shane; 
happy birthday Grandpa from 
Jake, Sagey, and Lovey Dovey. 

• Happy Birthday Arielle on 
11/12 from Rachel & Waylon, 
Craig & boys, Tony & Kids, 

Nick & Girls. • Happy Birthday 
Cameron on 11/15 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Delores "Dolly" Corbine on 
11/17, love Mom, Dad, Noodlez, 
Rhea, David, Dakota, Rheoanna 
& Mason, and the rest of the 
family. • Happy Birthday Rico 
"Swabs" Garbowon 11/19 
with all our love — Mommy, 
Elias, TANK, Sissy, Gramma 


Tammy, Uncle Brandon, Auntie 
Chantel, Jazmin and Baby Cuz 
Ahrianna. • Happy 1 st Birthday 
Freddie Boo on 11/20! Love, 
Mommy, Daddy, Gamma, Benny, 
Joshy, Caddy, LoLo, Uncle Jr., 
SySy and the rest of your family! 

• Happy 19 th Birthday Gerald 
Wade on 1 1/22 with love From 
Mom, Dad, Cedez, Levin, Levi, 
Jodi, Penny, and Baby Avery. • 
Happy 19 th Birthday Wade on 
11/22, love Maria and Erica. 

• Happy Birthday to my love 
Wade on 1 1/22, love your wifey 
Mone, Rachel, Joe, Simon, 
Sheila, Joey, and Donny. • 
Happy Birthday Lana on 1 1/26 
from RaySean, Sissy, Andrei, 
Brevin, Rachel, Waylon, and 
Adrian. • Happy Big Birthday 
Don Eubanks on 1 1/26 from 
Mara, Rafael, Gabby, Kelsey, 
Mom, and all the Eubanks 
family! 

Other 

Announcements: 

Congratulations to Darian 


Kegg and Chris Bernu on 

the birth of their baby girl 
Avery Dennise Kegg born 
on September 29th, 2014; 9 
lbs., 3 oz„ 20 1/2 inches long. 
Grand Parents are Beverly 
Kegg and Gerald Nickaboine 
and Marilyn and Roger Bernu. 
Great-Grandma Maggie Kegg. 
Avery is welcomed home by her 
Grandma B. & Papa, aunties 
Erica, Jodi, Brandi, Dena, Kacie, 
and Simone. Uncles Levin, 

Wade, Levi, Sheldon, Sean, 
and Grant. And all her cousins 
Hayden, Cayleigh, Mercedez, 
Maria, and Rico. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The deadline for the December 
issue is November 20. 


Mille Lacs Indian Museum Minneapolis Thanksgiving 

November Events Feast & Powwow 


Black Friday Storewide Sale 
Friday, November 28 
Time: 11 a.m -4 p.m. 

Fee: Free 

Mix things up this holiday shopping season, with a visit to the Mille Lacs Indian Museum and 
Trading Post. On Black Friday, everything in the Trading Post will be marked down 25 percent. 
The post has a wide range of authentic, handmade American Indian arts and crafts products, 
as well as a large collection of books, arts, and crafts supplies, and unique one-of-a-kind items. 


Thursday, November 27-Saturday, November 29 

Minneapolis American Indian Center (1530 East Franklin Avenue) 

Free admission, all welcome 
Thursday: Noon-2 p.m. Free meal 

Grand Entry: Thursday at 6 p.m. — Round Dance and Hand Drum Contest, Friday at 1 p.m. & 
6 p.m., and Saturday at 1 p.m. 

Royalty Contest: Miss, Little Miss, Brave, Grandma of the Year. First ten drums registered 
will be paid. 

For more information: millelacsband.com/calendar 




m 


MILLE LACS 

CORPORATE VENTURES 


GREAT FOOD 
DOOR PRIZES 
ENTERTAINMENT 
GOOD CONVERSATION 


Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures Invites You 

15th Annual Feast for all Mille Lacs Band Members 

Thursday, November 20, 2014 

Doors open & seating starts at 5:15 p.m. 

Invocation/welcome at 5:45 p.m. 

Dinner at 6:00 p.m. 

Entertainment: Master Hypnotist Jason Mystic, at 7:00 p.m. 

Grand Casino Mille Lacs Events & Convention Center, seating on a first come 
first served basis 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday I Wednesday I Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 



12 


13 



17 


18 


Anishinaabe College 
Registration 

See page 6 

TRIO and Diversity 
Club Luncheon 

11 a.m -1 p.m. 

Central Lakes 
College 
See page 8 

Dream-catcher 

Making 

1:30 p.m -2:30 p.m. 
Central Lakes 
College 
See page 8 


Healing the Impact 
of American Indian 
Boarding Schools 

9 a.m.-9:50 a.m. 
Central Lakes 
College 
See page 8 

American Indian 
Student Advisory 
Council 

3 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Central Lakes 
College 
See page 8 



24 


25 


Anishinaabe College 
Registration 

See page 6 


District I 
Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 


Anishinaabe College 
Registration 

Mille Lacs Band 
Government Center 
See page 6 

History of the 
Ojibwe and 
Reconciliation 

12 p.m.-12:40 p.m. 
Central Lakes 
College 
See page 8 

District I 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

District I 

Community Center 

District II 

Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Grand Casino 
Hinckley 


19 


Anishinaabe College 
Registration 

See page 6 

American Indian 
Mascots 

12 p.m.-12:50 p.m. 
Central Lakes 
College 
See page 8 

Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


26 


Anishinaabe College 
Registration 

See page 6 

District ll-A 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


American Indian 
Lunch Special 

See page 8 

Urban Area 
Community Meeting 

5:30 p.m. 

All Nations 
Indian Church 


20 


District ll-A 
Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 
Chiminising 
Community Center 


27 


Miigwech Day 

Government Center 
closed 

Minneapolis 
Thanksgiving Feast 
& Powwow 

Noon-2 p.m. 
Minneapolis 
American Indian 
Center 
See page 10 



Tab Renewal from DMV 

The Mille Lacs Band Department of Motor Vehicles will be coming to East Lake, Aazhomoog, 
and Hinckley for tab renewals in December. For more information visit: 

millelacsband.com/resources/public-notices-updates 


Urban Elder 
Luncheon/Bingo 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

All Nations 
Indian Church 



28 


29 


Minneapolis 
Thanksgiving Feast 
& Powwow 

Noon-2 p.m. 
Minneapolis 
American Indian 
Center 
See page 10 


Miigwech Day 

Government Center 
closed 

Black Friday 
Storewide Sale 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 10 

Minneapolis 
Thanksgiving Feast 
& Powwow 

Noon-2 p.m. 
Minneapolis 
American Indian 
Center 
See page 10 


Want your event here? 

Email andy@redcircleagency.com or 

call 612-248-2051. 
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Circle of Health Update 

Health Insurance Enrollment Assistance 

Circle of Health is here to help assist you and your family with 
education and enrollment in the Health Insurance Marketplace. 
If you don't have health insurance coverage, we can help you 
get covered on a plan. We help people enroll in MNsure or on 

the Healthcare.gov website. 

Most people are eligible for Medicaid or a low cost health plan. 
Health insurance is a benefit on top of the care provided by Ne- 
la-Shing Clinic. Health insurance means more choices for our 
families and more resources for our tribal health facilities. 

- Mary Kegg, Patient Benefits Coordinator 
320-532-7740 

- Jamie Rancour, Health Benefits Assister 
320-532-4163, ext. 2583 

Annual Circle of Health Enrollment forms 

All Circle of Health enrollment forms must be updated on an 
annual basis. If you need a copy of the enrollment form, you 
can find it on the Mille Lacs Band website, under Circle of 
Health. Please return the enrollment forms with a copy of: 

- A current Tribal ID or Certificate of Enrollment 

- All current insurance cards (front and back) 

A new Circle of Health card will be sent after your paperwork 
has been processed. 

Legal Name Verification 

If you have changed your legal name, please submit your birth 
certificate, marriage, divorce, or court order that provides us 
proof of a legal name change. 

HOLD Status 

If you have not submitted your updated enrollment form, as 
of September 1, 2014, your account has been put on a HOLD 
status. This means that any reimbursements, claims, or 
premiums we pay on your behalf will not be paid until an 
updated and completed enrollment form is received. This also 
means we will not authorize any DME, eyeglasses, orthodontia 
or any other benefit Circle of Health pays on your behalf. 

Medicare Reimbursement Notice 

Social Security Benefit Letter 201 5 
Please submit your Social Security Benefit Letter for 201 5 to 
Circle of Health. Please be advised that this information is 
needed before any Medicare premiums can be reimbursed for 
the next year. You will receive your new Benefit Letter in the 
mail beginning November to January. 


My Social Security account 

If you do not receive a new letter for 201 5, Circle of Health 
can help you access this information online. You will need to 
establish an online account with Social Security called "my 
Social Security." The link to this website is: 
ssa.gov/myaccount. Once an account is established, you 
have access to request a copy of your 201 5 benefit letter. 

American Indian Exemption for Affordable Care Act 

Starting in 2014, every person needs to have health coverage 
or make a payment on their federal income tax return called 
the "shared responsibility payment." The American Indian 
Exemption means that you are exempt from the tax penalty if 
you have no health coverage for 2014 and each year after. 

If you are a member of a tribe or eligible for Indian Health 
Service, you can apply for an exemption/waiver anytime this 
year. You can find the form on the band website under Circle 
of Health. 

New Tribal Delta Dental Plan 

Good news! The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe has started a new 
dental plan for tribal members. Beginning October 1, 2014, we 
have been enrolling band members that do not have a dental 
plan into Delta Dental. Premiums for the Delta Dental plan 
are paid by Circle of Health each month. You can enroll, add/ 
remove dependents, or opt out of the plan by filling out the 
Delta Dental membership enrollment form provided on band 
website under Circle of Health or at our office. 

Medica — MCHA policy holders 

Your plans will end December 31 , 2014. You should be receiving 
notices in the mail. It is important that you contact Circle of 
Health to help sign up health insurance. 

If you have any questions, contact your claims processor at the 
Circle of Health. 

- Roberta Lemieux, Claims Processor A-F, 

320-532-7724 

- Deb Smith, Claims Processor, G-N, 

320-532-8903 

- Bonnie John, Claims Processor, 0-Z, 

320-532-8904 

Please fax all completed enrollment forms to Circle of Health 
320-532-4354 or email to Pamela Spears at: pamela.spears@ 
hhs.millelacsband-nsn.gov. 

As always, if you have any questions, please feel free to 
contact Circle of Health at 1 -800-491 -61 06. 


Receive a Sharps Disposal 
Container with Free Disposal at 
Any District Clinic 

Used needles and other sharps are dangerous to people and 
pets if not disposed of safely because it could cause injury to 
people by accidental needle-sticks, and spread infections that 
cause serious health conditions. Sharps are devices with sharp 
points or edges. These include needles, syringes, lancets, auto 
injectors, infusion sets, and connected needles/sets. 

Howto Dispose of Needles and Other Sharps: 

- FREE Sharps Disposal Containers are available at all 
three district clinics. 

- If containers are unavailable, the clinic recommends 
using a heavy-duty plastic, household container 
for disposal. NEVER place full plastic container in 
recycling bin, always dispose of in a garbage. 

- Immediately place used needles and other sharps in 
container to reduce risk of needle-sticks or cuts. 

- Keep this container out of reach of children and pets. 

- Bring full Sharps Containers to any three district clinics 
for FREE dispose. 

How NOT to Dispose of Needles and Other Sharps: 

- Do not throw into the trash. 

- Do not flush down the toilet. 

- Do not recycle sharps containers. 

- Do not try to remove, bend, break or recap the needles 
used by other people. 

All sharps disposal containers should be: 

- made of heavy-duty plastic; 

- able to close with a tight-fitting, puncture-proof lid, 
without sharps being able to come out; 

- upright and stable during use; 

- leak-resistant; 

- properly labeled; and 

- disposed of in garbage or at healthcare clinic when full. 

For additional information, please visit fda.gov or contact 
Diabetes Program Coordinator, Kelsay Grams, at 320-532-7790. 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 
month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 
the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 
To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 
call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 
office at 763-391 -7433. 





COMMUNITY 
HELPS DELAY 
PIPELINE 


OPIATE 
ADDICTION IN 
NEWBORNS 


MLCV 
MAKES NEW 
ACQUISITION 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
HERITAGE MONTH IS 
CELEBRATED 




MESSAGE FROM THE 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 



Aaniin, Boozhoo! The month of Manidoo-Giizisoons (Little Spir- 
it Moon), known as December, has already arrived. Gashkadi- 
no-Giizis (Freezing Over Moon), or November, seemed to fly by. 

My month began with the swearing in of our new Commis- 
sioner of Community Development, Percy Benjamin. Percy had 
been serving as Deputy Assistant in the Office of the Chief 
Executive for the past year. He gained his knowledge of Com- 
munity Development by working up the ranks, beginning many 
years ago as a laborer. I'm excited about the new initiatives he 
hopes to begin working on. Please congratulate Percy on this 
new post when you see him ! 

As Chief Executive, I am mandated by the Band Statutes 
with the responsibility of conducting external relations with 
all other governments and political subdivisions, which takes 
up a large amount of my time. Occasionally I'm given photos of 
these meetings and I try to share those with Band members on 
Facebook. This month, I'm including a photo with this column 
of an event I that I was honored to attend in late October with 
former Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton, who will 
likely be a presidential candidate in 2016. Whether meeting 
with a local school board member or the President of the Unit- 
ed States, I'm always so humbled and grateful to represent the 
Band and advance our issues. 

Along with Speaker Carolyn Beaulieu, I attended the meet- 
ing of the Tribal Executive Committee (TEC) of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe (MCT) on No- 
vember 5-6 at Grand Portage. 

We also had good meetings of 
the Finance Subcommittee and 
the Natural Resources and Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee, both of 
which I sit on as a member. 

On November 13th, I repre- 
sented the Band at a meeting 
of the Minnesota Indian Affairs 
Council (MIAC). We discussed 
a multitude of issues critical to 
tribes in Minnesota, including 
improving high school gradu- 
ation rates, MNSure, Indian 
housing, Elder abuse aware- 
ness and we heard a state legislative update on matters that 
will impact us in 2015. The University of Minnesota represen- 
tatives also presented a proposal that I put forth to create a 
Tribal Sovereignty Institute that would be housed at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota-Duluth, with Board representation from each 
of the 1 1 tribes in Minnesota. 

My staff from the Office of the Chief Executive and I held a 
strategic planning session in November to develop a blueprint 
for completing the many initiatives we have planned early in 
2015, including an Elder Abuse Conference and a community 



Chief Executive Benjamin meeting with former 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton, at a dinner 
event in St. Paul in late October. 


conference this winter about the crisis of Native newborn ba- 
bies being born addicted to opiates. The opiate matter has be- 
come an epidemic for Native communities in Minnesota, and 
has hit the Mille Lacs Band community particularly hard. Please 
take time to carefully read the article in this month's newspa- 
per written by Commissioner of Health and Human Services 

Samuel Moose, and look for 
more information in the com- 
ing weeks. This is a crisis for 
tribes in Minnesota. We must 
begin a community dialogue to 
develop a Mille Lacs Band plan 
to protect our children and en- 
sure their mothers are cared for. 
Look for information about a 
community conference on this 
topic in early 2015. 

On a related note, a group 
of Mille Lacs Band women met 
on the evening of November 
1 9th to make plans for our local 
chapter of Women Empower- 
ing Women for Indian Nations (WEWIN). We discussed the 
opiate issue impacting newborn babies, and we decided as a 
group that we want WEWIN to partner with the Band to plan 
the community conference on this critical matter. I encourage 
all interested Band women to join WEWIN, and contact Shelly 
Diaz for more information about the next meeting. 

The commissioners and I held a day-long Cabinet meeting 
in November. Each commissioner presented a summary of their 
departmental initiatives, including a review of how each de- 
partment is doing meeting the goals of the Band's Strategic 



District I Representative Sandra Blake, Secretary/ 
Treasurer Carolyn Beaulieu, Chief Executive Melanie 
Benjamin, and Commissioner of HHS Sam Moose 
attended a Summit on the Crisis of Indian Children in 
Tower, MN in September. 

Plan. One exciting development is that we've just completed 
renovation of the old hotel south of the Marathon Station on 
Highway 169, which we have re-opened as a low-cost alter- 
native for transitional clients who are in need of temporary, 
immediate shelter. It is not connected to our Band housing pro- 
gram and has nothing to do with the Band's housing list, but is 
an extended stay program for Band members who need wrap- 
around services and part of our initiative to end homelessness. 
To learn more about this option, please call 320-532-391 1 . 

I was also invited to present with Chairwoman Karen 
Diver before the Regional Economic Development meeting 
sponsored by the McKnight Foundation on November 25. This 
was a meeting for non-profits, foundations and agencies that 
focused on how to do business with Indian tribes. Chairwom- 
an Diver and I answered questions from the audience about 
tribal governments. This was a great networking opportunity 
as far as educating funders about how they can better partner 
with tribes. 

Finally, for Native people, the Thanksgiving holiday often 
produces mixed emotions, as in many ways it signifies the be- 
ginning of the most painful period from our history, marked by 
colonialism and genocide. But it is also a time to reflect on our 
survival, and to give thanks to our ancestors, Elders and the 
Creator for sustaining us. In reclaiming this day as Miigwech 
Day, we remind ourselves how important it is to value, love 
and cherish our loved ones and our community. As we enter 
into the December holiday season, I say Miigwech to all Band 
members for all you do to sustain our families and communi- 
ties today. Have a safe and happy holiday season! 


We must begin a community 
dialogue to develop a Mille 
Lacs Band plan to protect 
our children and ensure their 
mothers are cared for. 

- Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin on the 
issue of newborn babies and opiates 




On the Cover 

The cover illustration was created by Band member artist Steve Premo. It represents the season of storytelling, which is traditionally done in the winter 
months. Ojibwe oral traditions are usually saved until after the first snowfall since, in the past, people were more likely to be gathered in 
one place. 
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Separation of Powers Provides Checks and Balances 

Brett Larson Staff Writer/Photographer 



(L-R): Harry Davis Jr. (District III Representative), 
Sandra Blake (District I Representative), Carolyn 
Beaulieu (Secretary /Treasurer), and David "Niib" 
Aubid (District II Representative). 

The Mille Lacs Band's separation of powers government was 
put in place in the 1980s to provide checks and balances so 
that no single person or group has too much authority. 

Under separation of powers, each branch — executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial — has specific responsibilities. 

The Legislative branch makes the laws and allocates reve- 
nue, which comes from the Band's enterprises, federal grants, 
and other sources. 

The Band Assembly is composed of the Speaker (who is 
also Secretary/Treasurer of the Band) and the three District 
Representatives. The current Secretary/Treasurer and Speaker 
of the Assembly is Carolyn Beaulieu, who was elected in 201 4. 

Carolyn said, "The separation of powers is an important 
aspect of our government. Without it, one person or group of 
people would have too much power and no oversight." 

The representatives for Districts I, II, and III, respectively, 
are Sandra Blake, David (Niib) Aubid, and Harry Davis, Jr. 

The Band Assembly allocates money to the Band's pro- 
grams, but the Speaker and Representatives don't have the 
legal authority to directly distribute funds to Band members. 
Those responsibilities are part of the Executive Branch. 

Band members sometimes call their elected officials af- 
ter hours and on weekends if they have emergency needs for 
food, shelter, or gas, but the people whose duty it is to re- 
spond to those needs are Kristian Theisz and Coleen Lueck, 
who are employees of the Health and Human Services Depart- 
ment, which is part of the Executive Branch. (See sidebar for 
contact information.) 

The Executive Branch includes the departments run by 
Commissioners who are appointed by the Chief Executive and 
ratified by the Band Assembly. Under the Executive Branch 
are the Department of Administration, the Department of 
Natural Resources, the Department of Education, the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, and the Community 
Development Department. 

The Solicitor General, who is appointed by the Chief Exec- 
utive and ratified by the Band Assembly, oversees the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which includes the Tribal Police. 


Andy McPartland Staff Writer/Photographer 

In 2012, the National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) pre- 
sented an Extraordinary Service Award to former Mille Lacs 
Band Chief Executive Marge Anderson. 

The NCAI award was bestowed upon Marge "in apprecia- 
tion for (her) many years of service to NCAI and to Indian Coun- 
try in (her) pursuit of the betterment of tribes everywhere. " 

The plaque was unveiled at a dedication ceremony in the 
Government Center on November 1 9. 

Speakers at the event included District I Representative 


The Commissioner of Corporate Affairs operates the Band's 
casinos and other businesses that are part of Mille Lacs Corpo- 
rate Ventures. This Commissioner reports to both the Executive 
and Legislative branches. 

Band members in need of services can call the departments 
that address their specific needs. For example, Band members 
in need of housing can call Community Development's Housing 
Department. Those needing help with health care or nutrition 
can go to Health and Human Services. A Band member seek- 
ing employment resources can go to the Department of Labor, 
which is part of the Department of Administration. For legal 
advice or assistance, they can go to Band Member Legal Aid. 

History 

The Mille Lacs Band's tripartite government was developed and 
put into place during the administration of Chief Executive Art 
Gahbow in 1981. The new government adapted the Reserva- 
tion Business Committee created by the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe Constitution in 1936. The committee Chairman became 
the Chief Executive and leader of the Executive Branch; the 
Secretary/Treasurer took on a second title of Speaker of the 
Band Assembly; and the three committee members became 
District Representatives. Together, the Speaker and District 
Representatives became the Legislative Branch. 

Tadd Johnson worked as a lawyer for the Band shortly af- 
ter the separation of powers government was put in place. He 
pointed out several ways the Band's government model was 
ahead of its time. 

First, separation of powers allowed for more effective gov- 
ernance. "They recognized that if they allowed the Executive 
Branch to implement laws that services would be delivered to 
the people in a more efficient manner because they would have 
Commissioners and staff specializing in areas,'' Tadd said. 

Second, the Legislative Branch would be able to focus on 
representing the needs of the people and express their needs 
by writing laws and appropriating funds as needed. 

Third, a Judicial branch would ensure that justice was pro- 
vided in a court that reflected the values of the Band. "The 
court was able to take some ideas from American laws while 
keeping in mind the underlying concept of compassion, which 
came from the traditional notions of justice that emanate from 
the Band,'' Tadd said. 

Fourth, the tribal leadership of the 1980s had the wisdom 
to separate out business decision making from political deci- 
sion-making, Tadd said. "The idea of a Corporate Commission 
was also ahead of its time 30 years ago." 

"Finally," Tadd concluded, "the Band in general started 
looking at itself more as a government. It held the State of the 
Band Address and wrote its laws in a book of statutes. Now 


Sandra Blake, Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin, and former 
Secretary/Treasurer Herb Weyaus. 

Marge — who passed away June 29, 2013 — served as 
Chief Executive from 1992-2000 and 2008-2012. She was the 
first woman to lead any Minnesota tribe. She also served as 
District I Representative and Secretary/Treasurer. Under her 
leadership, the Band created infrastructure such as ceremonial 
buildings, the Government Center, Ne-la-Shing Clinic, Assisted 
Living Units, and more. 


Contact Information for Band Members 

Housing on call 

320-630-2498 

Emergency food, shelter, gas services after hours 

Kristian Theisz or Coleen Lueck: 320-630-2687 

Emergency Services office 

320-532-7880 

Elder Services office 

320-532-7543 

Food Distribution Program 

320-532-7510 

Legal Aid 

320-532-7798 or 800-709-6445 (toll-free) 

Department of Labor 

800-922-4457 or 320-532-7407 

Urban Area Office 

866-746-4888 or 612-746-4800 

Family Violence Prevention Program Advocates 

24-hour crisis line at 866-867-4006 

Family Violence Prevention Program 
Administrator 

320-532-7793 or 320-630-2499 (cell) 

Women s Shelter Office 

320-495-3514 

Criminal Justice Intervention Coordinator 

320-630-6708 (cell) 

Domestic Violence Community Advocates 

District I 

800-709-6445, ext. 4780, 320-630-2691 (cell) 

District II 

218-768-4412, 320-630-2678 (cell) 

District III 

320-384-7400, 320-630-2676 (cell) 

Sexual Assault 

320-630-2426 

many tribes do an annual address; many are codifying their 
laws; and many have separate business entities. Mille Lacs 
was a regional and national leader on many of these ideas." 

The specific duties of the Legislative Branch are spelled 
out in the Band's statutes, which are available online at 
millelacsband.com/tribal-government-home/band- 
statutesordinances. 



NCAI Service Award for Marge Anderson 
Unveiled at Government Center 
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Election Results: 
Republicans Win 
Majority in MN House of 
Representatives 

Democrats re-elected in Governor, 
US Senate races 

Brett Larson staff writer 

The political landscape of the Mille Lacs region 
shifted slightly with the November elections as 
the Republicans took back the Minnesota House of 
Representatives and local communities chose new 
city councils, county officials, and school 
board members. 

Two Mille Lacs Band employees were elected 
to local office. Shawn Willis, who works with 
Band youth in Isle, is the new mayor of Onamia. 
Angel Oehrlein, who works in the Department of 
Administration, was elected to the Onamia 
School Board. 

Mille Lacs Tribal Police Chief Jared Rosati was 
unsuccessful in his bid to succeed Pine County 
Sheriff Robin Cole. Jeff Nelson defeated Rosati 
in the race. Mille Lacs County Sheriff Brent 
Lindgren and Aitkin County Sheriff Scott Turner ran 
unopposed and were reelected. 

In other local races, Linda Dahlen was elected 
Mayor of Isle and Sandy Reichel was reelected 
Mayor of Wahkon. Three open seats on the Isle 
School Board will be filled by Karen McQuoid, 
Randall Christensen, and Richard Oberfeld. Along 
with Oehrlein, Amy Willis and William "Billie" 

Hill III were elected to the Onamia School Board. 
Heather Sorensen and Larry Doten will take seats 
on the McGregor School Board, and four open seats 
on the Aitkin School Board were won by Jeremy 
Janzen, Kevin Hoge, Cindi Hills and 
David Burgstaler. 

Joe Walsh was elected to the office of Mille Lacs 
County Attorney, defeating Mark Herzing, who was 
an assistant under County Attorney Jan Jude. Jude 
came in third in the August primary, so she was 
not on the November ballot. In Pine County, Reese 
Frederickson was elected County Attorney with 60 
percent of the vote. Aitkin County Attorney Jim Ratz 
was unopposed and won reelection with 99 percent 
of the vote. 

Sondra Erickson won reelection to the House of 
Representatives in District 15A, which includes 
Mille Lacs County. Joe Radinovich, the Democratic 
House member from District 1 0B, which includes 
Aitkin and rural Crow Wing counties, was defeated 
by Republican Dale Lueck. In the Hinckley area, 
Republican Jason Rarick ousted Democrat 
Tim Faust. 

While Republicans regained control of the 
Minnesota House with a good showing in rural 
areas, Democrats won all statewide races. Gov. 
Mark Dayton, Attorney General Lori Swanson, and 
State Auditor Rebecca Otto were reelected. Steve 
Simon defeated Dan Severson in the race to replace 
outgoing Secretary of State Mark Ritchie, who did 
not seek reelection. 

Democrat Al Franken was reelected to the U.S. 
Senate, defeating Mike McFadden, and incumbent 
Rep. Rick Nolan defeated Stewart Mills III and will 
represent Minnesota's 8th District in Washington. 



DISTRICT 1 

Rep. Blake Invites Commissioners to 
Discuss Housing and Wraparound 

Brett Larson staff writer 


Over 50 people attended the District I community meeting on 
Nov. 1 2 at the community center. District Representative Sandi 
Blake, Health and Human Services Commissioner Sam Moose 
and Community Development Commissioner Percy Benjamin 
addressed those in attendance. 

Sandi focused her comments on economic development 
and community health. She talked about the revenues from the 
casinos and the need to diversify the Band's economy, and she 
praised Commissioner of Corporate Affairs Joe Nayquonabe 
for advancing that agenda. "It's good to have a corporate com- 
missioner who shares our vision," she said, noting the Band's 
recent purchase of a hotel in Oklahoma City. 

Sandi also gave an update about a forum she had attended 
at Fortune Bay Casino about children in crisis on the reserva- 
tion, especially regarding what she called an "epidemic of drug 
abuse... causing chaos in our communities." 


Percy Benjamin being sworn in as Commissioner of 
Community Development. 


"Babies are being born addicted to drugs. We need to ac- 
knowledge that we have these problems and come up ways to 
help our people to get well," she said. "Starting to talk about 
it is the first step." 

Commissioner Moose informed the community about a 
new "wraparound" model to bring the Band's various services 
to members. Five new case manager positions will be created 
to coordinate wraparound services. The plan grew out of meet- 
ings of the Band's various departments to try to determine 
what government is doing well and what could be improved to 
keep people from "slipping through the cracks." 

Wraparound service providing intensive case manage- 
ment was proposed as an improvement. Sam said the ser- 
vice would help members find out what is holding them 
back and address those needs. He said wraparound ser- 
vices are individualized, community-based, culturally com- 
petent, outcome-oriented, and based on individu- 
als' strengths and obtainable goals. The program 
attempts to build on successes rather than focus 
on failures. 

"Case managers are there to help people see the 
light at the end of the tunnel and keep moving in that 
direction," he said. 

Percy Benjamin, who was sworn in as Commission- 
er of Community Development on Nov. 4, introduced 
himself as a lifelong resident of Mille Lacs. "I've been 
around the reservation all my life, and I'm not going 
anywhere," he said. "I was really surprised that they 
confirmed me to be commissioner. I'm just a normal 
person, not above anybody else. I'm here to work for 
you and with you." He said his door will always be 
open and that he's looking forward to finding ways 
to make life better for Band members. He focused in 
particular on the problem of homelessness, which he 
experienced firsthand when he was growing up. "Our 
youth, when they're kicked out of their home, that's 
something that stays in their head forever," he said. "If 
there's anything I can do to prevent that, I will." 

The District I community meeting normally takes 
place on the second Wednesday of the month. The De- 
cember meeting will be the annual Christmas dinner 
and will be held at the Grand Casino Mille Lacs Events 
Center on Dec. 1 0 with registration for prizes beginning 
at 4:30 and doors opening at 5:1 5 for dinner. 



Family Services Department Focuses 
on Improving Process 

Health and Human Services 


Samuel Moose, Commissioner of Health and Human Services, 
has begun a process to engage consultants from Center for 
Court Innovation to do an analysis and thorough review of the 
Family Services department with a focus on process improve- 
ment. The process will be facilitated by Adelle Fontanet, Brett 
Taylor, Katherine Ford, and Rose Robinson. They will be con- 
ducting confidential focus groups and one-on-one interviews 
with people who have had experiences with the child protec- 
tion system within the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe and also with 


the foster care system. They will be seeking people who have a 
willingness to discuss their experience in a respectful and con- 
fidential way, with a goal of improving the services provided to 
Mille Lacs Band children and families. 

The work will be done in early January. People can contact 
Michelle Beaulieu at Mille Lacs Band Health and Human Ser- 
vices, 320-532-4163, ext. 2564, if they want to be involved in 
the process. 
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Opiate Addiction in Newborns 
Affecting Community 


Brett Larson staff writer 

A nationwide epidemic is claiming new victims in the Mille 
Lacs area: babies born addicted to opiates, both prescription 
painkillers and illegal drugs like heroin. 

Hundreds of babies in communities across the state have 
been born with Neonatal Abstinence Syndrome (NAS). As 
with other health problems, the impact is greater in reserva- 
tion communities than in the general population due to histor- 
ical trauma and inequities in income and access to social and 
health-related services. 

According to Sam Moose, Commissioner of Health and 
Human Services for the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibwe, the reservation is 
one of the hardest hit communities 
in Minnesota. 

"These babies are sacred!" Sam 
said. "They are spirits that come di- 
rectly from the Creator. We all need 
to make sure that their mothers and 
fathers are supportive in their care." 

Twenty-eight percent of babies 
with NAS in Minnesota are born 
to Native Americans, even though 
Native Americans make up only 
about two percent of the state's 
population. In other words, Ameri- 
can Indian newborns are 8.7 times 
more likely than white babies to 
be born with NAS. Babies of oth- 
er ethnic groups in Minnesota are 
less likely than white babies to 
be born with NAS. The first thing a 
woman should do if she is pregnant 
and struggling with dependency is 
to see a health care provider, Sam 
said, either a public health nurse or 
a doctor. He said there is medical care available that can help 
the mother and her baby. Those who don't know where to turn 
can also call the 24-hour crisis hotline at 866-867-4006. 

Family members and friends also need to step in to ensure 
that pregnant women are receiving prenatal care. 

"If you know a woman is pregnant and struggling with de- 
pendency, please reach out and offer support," Sam said. "It's 
critical for the community — mothers, grandmothers, grand- 
fathers — to look out for our next generation. And if you find 
yourself chemically dependent and pregnant, you're not alone. 
We want to be there for you." 

Long-term effects of opiate addiction on babies are not 
known, but the short-term effects are terrible in themselves. 

According to the National Institutes of Health, symptoms 
depend on the type and amount of drugs the mother used but 
may include high-pitched or excessive crying, fever, hyperac- 
tive reflexes, irritability, poor feeding, rapid breathing, seizures, 
sleep problems, sweating, trembling, vomiting, diarrhea, and 


slow weight gain. 

Drug use also increases the likelihood of birth defects, low 
birth weight, premature birth, small head circumference, sud- 
den infant death syndrome (SIDS) and problems with develop- 
ment and behavior. 

Treatment may include prescribing a drug similar to the one 
the mother used and slowly decreasing the dose over time to 
help wean the baby and relieve the symptoms. Breast-feeding, 
reducing noise and lights, gentle rocking, and swaddling can 
also help. 

There is also a great deal of ex- 
pense associated with NAS. In ad- 
dition to medical costs, babies may 
need to be placed in foster care — 
which is costly both for the tribe and 
the wider community. If drug use 
and addiction in the family continue, 
the risks to the child also continue. 

For more than a decade, commu- 
nities across the country have been 
trying to stem the tide of opiate 
addiction, which has surged with 
the increased use of prescription 
painkillers like Vicodin, Percocet, 
and Oxycontin. 

"This continues to be one our 
greatest threats to who we are as 
a people," Sam said. "How we pre- 
pare our next generation to carry us 
into the future is paramount. We 
have to take the necessary steps to 
address this issue." 

The Mille Lacs Band has been 
collaborating with tribes and the 
state of Minnesota to combat the 
problem, but more needs to be done — and soon — to prevent 
children from being born addicted. 

Unfortunately, the people most in need often avoid the sys- 
tems of support that are available, from prenatal care to social 
services that can provide nutrition, housing, and financial as- 
sistance. Everyone in the community can help by making sure 
all pregnant women are receiving the health services they and 
their babies need. 

Sam emphasized that opiate addiction and Neonatal Ab- 
stinence Syndrome are part of a larger problem with chemical 
dependency that is the result of historical trauma and decades 
of unequal access to healthcare and social services. 

"It's against everything we are taught as Aninshinaabe, 
however the effects of historical trauma and self-destructive 
behaviors continue to impact our most vulnerable: children," 
Sam said. "Our children, as with many other minority commu- 
nities, continue to pay the price." 



"These babies are sacred! 
They are spirits that come 
directly from the Creator. We 
all need to make sure that 
their mothers and fathers are 
supportive in their care." 

- Sam Moose, Commissioner of 
Health and Human Services 


Birch Bark Ornament Workshop 

The Mille Lacs Indian Museum on Saturday, December 13 
Time: Noon-4 p.m. 

Fee: $25/$20 for MNHS members and $1 5 supply fee 
Reservations: required three days prior to workshop, call 320-532-3632 

Create miniature ornaments from birch bark that can be used to decorate for the holidays or to give as gifts. A light 
lunch and refreshments will be provided. A minimum of five participants is required. Children under 18 must be 
accompanied by an adult. 


Get Prepared for 
Flu Season 

Flu season has arrived, but many of us still have 
questions. The Influenza (the flu) is a virus that 
affects your respiratory system, including your nose, 
throat, and lungs. Symptoms of the flu include fever, 
cough, headaches, and body aches. 

You can protect yourself and your family by getting 
vaccinated, avoiding others that are sick, washing 
your hands often, covering your cough or sneeze 
with a tissue or a sleeve, and not sharing drinking 
cups. If you think that you have the flu you should 
stay home, avoid contact with others, drink fluids, 
and rest. 

You should seek medical help if you have any of the 
following symptoms: 

- difficulty breathing 

- pain in your chest 

- dizziness 

- confusion 

- severe vomiting 

- flu-like symptoms that improve, but return with 
worse fever and cough. 

You cannot get the flu if you get vaccinated. Some 
people may experience a fever and a runny nose 
after the vaccine. This is a sign that your body is 
responding to the vaccine, not the flu. 

Everyone 6 months of age and older should be 
vaccinated. Ne-la-Shing, East Lake, and Aazhoomog 
Clinics all welcome walk-in patients wanting to 
get their flu shot. All three clinics have Flumist 
(nasal spray) for kids age 2-1 8 and the quadrivalent 
vaccine in the form of a shot. 

Any questions? Please call: 

- Ne-la-Shing Clinic: 320 532-4163 

- East Lake Clinic: 218-768-3311 

- Aazhoomog Clinic: 320-384-0149 


Flu Shots Available at 
Na la Shing Clinic 

Monday-Friday 

8:30 a.m.-12 p.m. and 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Mille Lacs Band members and Band 
employees are welcome. You must be 
registered at the clinic to receive the 
flu vaccine. 


Interested in submitting 
to the Inaajimowin ? 

Send your submissions and birthday 
announcements to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The January issue deadline is December 16. 
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Holiday Parties 

District I Holiday Party 
(and Community Meeting) 

- Wednesday, December 10 

- Enter for prizes at 4:30 p.m. 

- Dinner at 5:15 p.m. 

- Grand Casino Mille Lacs Events Center 

Urban Area Holiday Party 

- Saturday, December 13 

- 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

- Minneapolis American Indian Center 

District ll-A Holiday Party 

- Tuesday, December 16 

- 5:30 p.m. 

- Chiminising Community Center 

District II Holiday Party 

- Wednesday, December 17 

- 4:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

- East Lake Community Center 

District lll/Aazhoomog Holiday Party 
(and Community Meeting) 

- Wednesday, December 17, 5 p.m. 

- Grand Casino Hinckley 

- Contact Monica Benjamin for more information: 
320-384-6240, ext. 224 

Elder Holiday Party 

- Saturday, December 20 

- Doors open at 5:30 p.m. 

- Dinner at 6 p.m. 

- Grand Casino Mille Lacs Convention Center 


Jingle Dress Movie 
Premier Attracts Crowds 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 



Miigwech to all who came to the Jingle Dress 
premiere at the Grand Makwa Cinema. 

More than 600 people attended the screenings! 

As a thank you to those who attended, MLCV held a 
drawing for a Pendleton blanket. Bobby Eagle was 
the lucky winner. Congratulations! 


Band Youth Attend National 
Conference in Atlanta 


Brett Larson staff writer 

Twelve Mille Lacs Band youth flew to Atlanta in late October 
to attend the Youth Summit at the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians conference. 

Darrell Shingobe, the Niigaanidaa Coordinator for District II 
in East Lake, was one of the chaperones. He enjoyed seeing his 
group networking with other youth as well as adult leaders like 
Ernie Stevens, chair of the National Indian Gaming Association, 
and William Mendoza, Executive Director of the White House 
Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Education. 

"I encouraged the kids to go up and speak to them," Darrell 
said, "to look for what makes a leader a leader, and to think 
about the perseverance they had to get where they are now." 

The youth who attended the summit were George Crazy 
Thunder, Keenan Gonzalez, Candace Killspotted, Brandi Ski- 
naway, Algin GoodSky, Sherraine White, Kassandra Merrill, 
Meghan Merrill, Noel Kegg, Samantha Mitchell, Andrea Say- 
ers, and Amber Benjamin. 

Among the themes of the five-day event were sovereignty 
and self-governance, treaty rights, and taking care of the earth 
for future generations. Attendees participated in breakout ses- 
sions to learn about a variety of topics. 

Darrell was impressed with the students' willingness to 
participate. Two members of the District II group — Candace 
Killspotted and Algin GoodSky — sang in front of a crowd of 
250 people. "I was really amazed with their ability to throw 
themselves out there in front of all those people and not be 
afraid," Darrell said. 

Another District II student, Keenan Gonzalez of East Lake, 
a senior at McGregor High School, made an impact when he 
spoke at the conference. A microphone was passed around, 
and when it came to Keenan, he asked the audience how many 
of them knew their medicine men and participated in ceremo- 
nies, and he said he was disturbed by how few people in the 
audience raised their hands. 

Keenan took some heat for speaking out. One person ac- 
cused him of forcing his spirituality on people, but Keenan said 
he thought it was important and didn't want to "beat around 
the bush." He became a helper at a Sun Dance ceremony, and 


he takes his culture and traditions seriously and encourages 
others to do the same. 

Both Meghan Merrill and Samantha Mitchell of District I 
said Gonzalez's speech was one of the most significant mo- 
ments of their week in Atlanta. Mitchell said she was im- 
pressed with Keenan's courage. 

At the Youth Cabinet meeting, the students heard from trib- 
al leaders who talked about how tribes are working together. 
"They talked about what we need to do to prosper and make our 
nations stronger," Meghan said. "All the nations are coming 
together to be stronger." 

Meghan also enjoyed side trips to the Georgia Aquari- 
um and a dinner with her mom, Commissioner of Education 
Suzanne Wise, at a rotating restaurant atop a downtown 
skyscraper. 

She also enjoyed seeing Miss Indian World, Taylor Thomas 
of Idaho, and a player on the Atlanta Dream, a women's profes- 
sional basketball team. 

Another highlight for the group was the Youth Honor Dinner, 
which recognized members of the NCAI Youth Council. Darrell 
said he is hoping to create a local Youth Council based on the 
national model. 

Samantha Mitchell is participating in the formation of the 
new group. She's a senior at Onamia High School with a plan 
to major in business management and American Indian stud- 
ies at the University of Minnesota. She also plans to become 
fluent in Ojibwe. 

She has also attended national UNITY conferences (United 
National Indian Tribal Youth) and another NCAI conference in 
Alaska, where she met three girls who saw the problems in 
their community and tried to address them. She hopes a Mille 
Lacs youth council can have a similar positive impact. 

Samantha said she's appreciated the opportunity to attend 
the conferences. "These are great experiences for us," Saman- 
tha said. "They open our eyes to see what's going on in the 
world, and how we can help to make a difference." 
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Onamia Public School Celebrates Native 
American Heritage Month 

Brett Larson Staff Writer/Photographer 



Last month, Mille Lacs Band Commissioner of Corporate Affairs Joe Nayquonabe spoke to ninth and 
tenth graders about his career path from Onamia High School to his current position as head of Mille Lacs 
Corporate Ventures. 




Students learn about the Ojibwe language. 


Native Pride dancers entertain students. 




Onamia students learn how to play lacrosse. 


Mother Day's Fry Bread teach students culinary arts. 


The month of November brought a series of events to Onamia 
Public School recognizing Native American Heritage Month. 

- The Native Pride dancers entertained K-12 students and 
informed them about Native American music and dance. 
They even taught some of the teachers to dance. 

- Byron Ninham, Niigaan Youth Program Director for the 
Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, taught the game of lacrosse 
to Onamia students. 

- On November 14th, Mixed Blood theater present- 
ed "According to Coyote," a dramatization of Native 
American legends. 

- Language teacher/Curriculum Developer for the Mille 
Lacs Band of Ojibwe, Adrienne Benjamin, taught an 
after-school Ojibwe course, assisted by Onamia Indian 
Education Paraprofessional Tracy Opager. Ms. Benjamin 
has also been teaching ALC students Ojibwe. 

- On November 1 9th, Dawn Day came to the culinary arts 
class to teach students how to make her famous Mother 


Day's fry bread. 

- On November 19th, Mille Lacs Band Commissioner of 
Corporate Affairs Joe Nayquonabe spoke to ninth and 
tenth graders about his career path from Onamia High 
School to his current position as head of Mille Lacs 
Corporate Ventures. 

Indian Education Coordinator Chris Clitso-Nayquonabe said, 
"One of the goals of the Onamia Indian Education Department 
is to increase knowledge and appreciation of American Indian 
history, language, and culture for all Onamia students and staff. 
Native American Heritage month was a perfect opportunity to 
do so. I had very positive feedback from all students. The Indi- 
an Education Department is looking forward to bringing more 
Native American culture into the school." 

The month of November was designated Native American Her- 
itage Month in 1990 by President George H. 1/1/ Bush. 


Celebrate with Safe 
Toys and Gifts 

Tammy Moreland 

Performance Improvement Manager 



If a toy is labeled "supervision required 
make sure an adult is present at all times 
when that toy is in use. 


Here are some tips for selecting safe toys 
for children: 

- Consider the child's age, interests and skill 
level. Look for quality design and construction, 
and follow age and safety recommendations 
on labels. 

- Children under three years old tend to put 
everything in their mouths, so avoid buying 
toys that have small parts and may pose a 
choking danger. 

- Use a small parts tester to determine whether 
small toys may present a choking hazard to 
children underage 3. 

- You can use the cardboard core of a toilet paper 
roll — if a toy can pass through, it is too small 
for young children and may cause them to choke 
if swallowed. 

- Avoid toys with strings, straps or cords longer 
than 7 inches that may pose a risk for strangula- 
tion for young children. 

- If a toy is labeled "supervision required," make 
sure an adult is present at all times when that 
toy is in use. 

- Avoid electrical toys with heating elements for 
children underage 8. 

After you've bought safe toys, it's also important 
to make sure kids know how to use them. The best 
way to do this is by supervising play. Playing with 
your kids teaches them how to play safely while 
having fun. 

Parents should: 

- Teach kids to put toys away. 

- Check toys regularly; broken or unusable then 
fix or toss. 

- Wooden toys shouldn't have splinters. 

- Bikes and outdoor toys shouldn't have rust; 
store inside when not in use to prevent. 

- Check stuffed toys for broken seams or exposed 
removable parts. 

- Keep toys clean. 
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Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures Hosts 15 th Annual Fall Feast, 
Makes Exciting Announcement 

Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 


On Thursday, November 20, Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures held the 15 th annual Fall Feast for 
Mille Lacs Band members. Joe Nayquonabe, CEO of Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures, shared the 
company's year "by the numbers" and made an exciting new announcement. 

The evening started out discussing memorable numbers. Can you believe Subway made 
more than 50,000 subs last year? Or that Grand Makwa Cinema sold more than 29,000 mov- 
ie tickets? Or how about the amount of fuel we sold at our Marathon convenience stores? 
Enough to drive around the world in a Prius over 2,000 times! The numbers at the Grand Mar- 
ket increased to more than 210,000 customers and the hotel rooms sold between Grand Ca- 
sino and the St. Paul hotels reached nearly 460,000 rooms! But, the most important number 
of the night Joe said was 4,525. "This is the number of Band members we think about each 
time we make a business decision. We are thankful for your support and high expectations of 
our company." 

A short video played highlighting MLCV's year as well as sharing exciting news. "The team 
has been very busy evaluating opportunities and looking for the next potential deal," said Joe. 
"Finding the right deal can take some time because we are very particular about the little things." 
Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures knows that will lead to a very strong portfolio that will bring a 
significant return on investment for generations to come. 

The right deal he is referring to is the Oklahoma City Embassy Suites. The Mille Lacs Band is 
now proud owners of this 236-room hotel! Located only six miles from downtown and less than 
four miles from Will Rogers World Airport, the recently renovated property boasts an atrium, 
9,968 square feet of meeting space, a business center, fitness room, indoor heated pool and 
gift shop. 

"We are excited to enter the Oklahoma City market with one of the strongest performing hos- 
pitality assets," said Joe. "The quality of the suites and the proximity to key attractions around 
the city position this hotel for exceptional performance." 

In 2013, Melanie Benjamin, Chief Executive of the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe, issued a direc- 
tive to diversify the Band's corporate holdings and strengthen the tribal economy. 

This continues to be an exciting time for Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures and the Mille Lacs 
Band. MLCV began its long-term strategy to diversify the Mille Lacs Band's investments beyond 
gaming with the purchase of the Crowne Plaza St. Paul Riverfront hotel and the DoubleTree by 
Hilton in St. Paul, Minn. Since then, they have further diversified by opening Sweetgrass Media 
and acquiring 2020 Brand Solutions. Several other planned investments are in the works as well, 
including the rebuild of Eddy's Resort on Mille Lacs Lake and the development of a commercial 
laundry facility and a medical office building in Hinckley, Minn. 

"Economic diversification is critical to building a strong future for the Mille Lacs Band and I 
am pleased to see our corporate arm, Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures, acquiring assets that will 
benefit Band members for many generations to come," said Melanie. 

Joe said MLCV is continually analyzing deals in search of opportunities that meet its strin- 
gent investment criteria and will position the company for long-term success. "We're very 
pleased to add the Embassy Suites Oklahoma City to our growing portfolio and we look forward 
to discovering our next great opportunity." 



Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures acquired the Oklahoma City Embassy Suites. 



The Embassy Suites hotel lobby. 



A look inside one of the hotel's King Bed Suites. 


MLCV Coloring Contest Winners! 

Ages 1 -5: Mileena Weous Ages 6- 10: Alex Merrill 
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A Student of 
Culture, Canoeing 
His Own Path 

Toya Stewart Downey staff writer 

Great Lakes Indian Fish & Wildlife Commission 
and Mary Sam Photographers 

Ben Sam is one of those young people who has a certain wis- 
dom about life that seems beyond his years. The 20-year-old 
college junior has grown up learning and practicing the Ojibwe 
culture and traditions and says that it's the rich culture and 
history of the Anishinaabe that is innately part of who he is. 

"Although I do not participate in many activities that most 
consider traditional today, I live my life through the teachings 
of our people," said Ben. "I do not speak Ojibwe, but can funnel 
my way through any ceremonies and conversations from hear- 
ing it around my whole life." 

"The culture that I carry on is in these teachings and in the 
value of taking care of Mother Earth, in conserving the resourc- 
es I have the ability to affect," he added. "Deer hunting, fish- 
ing, maple syruping, ricing, picking birch bark and basswood, 
basket making, quilting, bead work, and now canoe-making are 
some of the things I do to keep myself grounded and keep the 
ways of our people alive to the best of my ability." 

This past summer Ben, with the help of his uncle, Don 
Wedll, a former MLB employee, built a six-foot long traditional 
birch bark canoe. It was big enough to fit a small child and was 
more of a replica than an actual usable canoe. Ben said his 
first canoe will likely never see water, but he plans to make a 
full-size one sometime in his future. 

"My goal is to make one canoe each summer, because 
without repetition, we sometimes forget how these things 
work. Making a canoe the old way is something that I hope to 
become truly great at in the future and I foresee myself some- 
day teachings others, the way I have been taught," Ben said. 

"This type of knowledge is not mine alone. There are many 
things in our culture that we are taught that we do not own — 
our language, basket making, many ceremonies, eagle feath- 
ers — but rather we are carriers of knowledge and have been 
given responsibility of taking care of these things until the time 
to share it with someone else comes along." 

"We are taught that we will know when this time comes 
and it is our duty to share with others in need, even if it is 
practical knowledge like building a canoe." 

Ben explained that it took so many hours to build the single 
canoe that he only made one. It had long been his desire to 
learn how to make a traditional canoe, but until this summer 
he hadn't seen his dream realized. 

Ben relied on his uncle Don's help and knowledge of tradi- 
tional canoe-making to get his project done. Don, who lives in 
Alaska, came for a week-long visit and was able to share his 
wisdom with Ben and provide a bit of help with the canoe. 

"Everything put into the canoe was made the old way, using 
Watubb (specific roots) to stitch the bark with the gunwales 
and bows, and the rest was made of cedar or birch bark," 
said Ben. 




A young Ben Sam fishing. This photo was a part of a Ben works on building a canoe, 
traveling exhibit on why treaties matter. 


"We had to make all of this from scratch. We even made 
the pitch, the black sealant on the ends of the canoe, from 
natural things. Even professional birch bark canoe makers 
often do not make their own pitch, rather they buy spray 
rubber sealant." 

This summer Ben also made muskie lures from scratch for 
the first time ever. He thought they went well and says he plans 
to continue making the lures to use when fishing. 

Ben's mom, Mary Sam, said she and Ben's dad, Dave, en- 
couraged their son to follow the Ojibwe culture and traditional 
ways because it's "who we are and what we know." 

She added that Ben grew up in a home that was strong 
in sobriety and with permission to learn and grow from all he 
could in the world around him. 

"Reclaiming or strengthening traditional practices and cul- 
ture is new to many Band members living today, said Mary. 
"Ben grew up on the lake and on the land, surrounded by Elders 
and teachers who loved him to pieces and then some." 

"We guess it really wasn't about encouragement but be- 
cause this is his life, and all that he knew; balancing living in 
multiple communities and striving to be a contributing person," 
Mary added. 

Dave mentioned that he and Mary are grateful, excited and 
nervous about Ben's continued embrace of the culture and tra- 
ditions of Anishinaabe. 

"We are grateful that through our values, modeling and 
participating in sugar bush, star quilt blanket making, netting, 
spearing, picking bark and basswood, making baskets, grass 
dolls and spearing decoys, ricing, hunting, participating in cer- 
emonies, serving as niiyawen'enh (namesake) and learning 
language, he is building on each of these." 

"He is a talented artist, writer, facilitator and coach," 
his dad added. "Ben knows that he is a part of this lake and 
this land. " 

"We are excited to watch as he learns more about himself, 
his gifts, our ways and balancing this with modern day expec- 
tations and opportunities to be a leader and change agent." 

"We are nervous because walking the path he is walking is 
not easy. We are well aware of that everyday. It is sometimes 
a lonely path," Dave continued. "Even our own people can be 


pretty harsh judges of how one lives their life, expresses their 
identity and traditional way of live, defined by themselves." 

Dave said that Ben defines his own path, and that he al- 
ways has and always will. He does not succumb to others' defi- 
nition of "Native Pride," or who or what is traditional enough. 

"He was not raised this way by us, Papa (Frank) Sam, Grand- 
ma Batiste, Grandma Betty Kegg, Niiawen'enh-ag (namesakes) 
Leonard Sam, Rose Noonday and Amy Day (Sam) and those 
Elders that have led his ceremonies from childhood to being a 
young adult; Jim Clark, Ole Nickaboine, Henry Sam and Herb 
Sam. We are proud of Ben; beyond words," Dave added. 

Ben says his reward from learning and practicing the 
Ojibwe culture is simply to experience it and to further his 
personal growth. 

"The reward is being able to become a teacher because I 
am a student of our culture." 

Ben says the most important thing he has learned in his life 
from anyone is simply about love. 

"My grandmother taught me that love is the most important 
thing out there because if you can love yourself, your culture, 
and others around you, then you have it all, even if you really 
have nothing at all." 

Ben attends the College of St. Scholastica in Duluth and is 
pursuing a bachelor's degree in exercise physiology and phys- 
ical therapy. When he's not working, studying or doing any of 
his other hobbies, he is learning to play golf and plays slow 
pitch softball around the state in three different leagues a 
week — in Duluth, Hibbing and Genola. 

A key message he has for other young people is that getting 
an education matters. Education, he says, is a tool that allows 
people to become more adaptable and helps people learn how 
to use their voices. 

"One of the most important things we young people seem- 
ingly don't understand nor have the support from our families 
and community is the power of education and empowering 
ourselves with the book," said Ben. "Success is not always 
measured in degrees, rather in understanding and adapting. 
Too often is the word of Native Americans lost in the wind. 
Education at even the high school level can help us be heard." 


Minneapolis Mayor Betsy Hodges Visits Urban Area Office 


City of Minneapolis Mayor Betsy Hodges and staff member Erick Garcia Luna visited the Urban Area office on Thursday, November 
6. During a tour, Urban Area staff shared information about the services and programming their office provided the community — as 
well as history of the Mille Lacs Band. Mayor Hodges presented a plaque during the visit. 

Pictured (L-R): Jamie Edwards, Mille Lacs Band Director of Government Affairs; Barb Benjamin-Robertson, 
Urban Program Administrator; Al Olson, Special Projects Coordinator; Mayor Betsy Hodges; Katie Draper, 

Mille Lacs Band Government Affairs Specialist; Erick Garcia Luna, Economic Development Policy Aide for 
Mayor Hodges. 
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Dabwaa-Ondaadizid 

Before Birth 

Lee Staples Gaa-Anishinaabemod Obizaan Chato Gonzalez Gaa-Anishinaabewibii'ang Ombishkebines 


Dabwaa-ondaadizid a'aw Anishinaabe, mii omaa apii giizhaa wii-ni-dazhindamaan 
mw bimaadiziwin. Geget gii-chi-ina'oonwewizi gii-miinigoowizid i'iw bimaadiziwin 
a'aw Anishinaabe. 

It is here ahead of time I want to talk about life before Anishinaabe is born. It was a great gift 
when Anishinaabe was given life. 

Ishke aabiding nigezikwendaan owapii gii-wiij'ayaawag a'aw mindimooyenyiban, 
nizigosiban. Namanj gaa-izhiwebiziwaanen gaa-izhi-wiindamawag a'aw 
mindimooyenyiban, "Geget nindinigaaz", nigii-inaa. Mii i'iw gaa-izhi-naniibikimid, 
"Gaawiin gidinigaazisiin. Gibimaadiziwin gidayaan," nigii-ig. 

I recall this one time when I lived with my aunt. I do not know what happened to me when I told 
that old lady "I am really pitiful," I said to her. And then she scolded me. "You are not pitiful. You 
have your life," she said to me. 

Mii inow Manidoon ena'oonigojin a'aw Anishinaabe i'iw bimaadiziwin, mii iwidi 
wenjikaamagadinig. Mii dash i'iw weweni ge-onji-ganawendang obimaadiziwin a'aw 
Anishinaabe, da-ni-minochiged megwaa imaa bibizhaagiid omaa akiing. Gakina a'aw 
bemaadizid odayaawaan inow Manidoon zhewenimigojin, genawenimigojin igaye 
megwaa omaa ayaad omaa akiing. Mii ow gaa-onji-wiindamaagoowiziyang weweni 
da-ni-doodawang a'aw giwiiji-bimaadiziiminaan. Giishpin maazhi-doodawang 
giwiiji-bimaadiziiminaan, mii inow mayaazhi-doodawimangin inow Manidoon 
zhewenimigojin, miinawaa gaa-miinigojin i'iw bimaadiziwin. 

The Manidoog gives Anishinaabe life that is where it comes from. That is why Anishinaabe 
should take care of his life and to live good while he or she is here on Earth. Everyone living has 
Manidoog that watch over them, and takes care of them while they are here on Earth. That is 
why we are told to respect our fellow Anishinaabe. If we treat our fellow man with disrespect, 
we are disrespecting those Manidoog that have compassion for him, and also the ones that gave 
him life. 

Anishinaabewi a'aw biinjina eyaawang a'aw gijichaagwanaan. Mii ingiw Manidoog 
gaa-inaakonigejig i'iw akeyaa Anishinaabeng da-ni-izhi-bimaadiziyang. Ishke 
ingiw Manidoog geget ogii-zhawenimaawaan inow odanishinaabemiwaan gii- 
miinigoowiziyang ge-ni-inweyang da-ojibwemoyang, naa gaye gii-miinigoowiziyang 
i'iw akeyaa ge-ni-izhichigeyang ani-biindaakoojigeyang miinawaa i'iw ge-izhi- 
bimiwidooyang i'iw bimaadiziyang. Mii iw ge-ni-ayaangwamitooyangiban miinawaa 
ge-ni-apiitendamangiban. Gigii-miinigonaanig ingiw Manidoog i'iw akeyaa ge-izhi- 
bimaadiziyang. Mii i'iw ge-minokaagoyang imaa biinjina gijichaagwanaaning. 

That spirit we have inside of us is Anishinaabe. It was the Manidoog that made the decision 
that we should live an Anishinaabe life. The Manidoog really had a lot of compassion for their 
Anishinaabe; they gave us a way to sound, to speak Ojibwe, and also we were given specific 
ways to offer our tobacco, and live our lives. It is that life that we should take special care of and 
think highly of. It was the Manidoog that gave us the way to live our lives that is what will make 
our spirit inside of us feel really good. 

Gaawiin gidaa-aanawendanziimin ingiw Manidoog gaa-izhi-ina'oonaawaad 
inow odanishinaabemiwaan. Gaawiin gidaa-debwetawaasiwaanaan a'aw 
wayaabishkiiwed. Geget aanoodizi wii-wayezhimaad inow Anishinaaben. Gaawiin 
gidaa-mamoosiimin a'aw wayaabishkiiwed ezhitwaad. Gigii-miinigonaanig 
ingiw Manidoog ge-izhitwaayang Anishinaabewiyang. Ishke mamooyang i'iw 
wayaabishkiiwed ezhitwaad, gaawiin imaa biinjina gijichaagwanaaning zakab 
giga-izhi-ayaasiimin. Gidaa-migwanaadizimin imaa biinjina. Mii o'ow apane gaa- 
izhi-gikinoo'amawiwaad gaa-nitaawigi'ijig; gii-ikidowag, "Ani-mamood a'aw 
Anishinaabe i'iw akeyaa ezhitwaanid inow wayaabishkiiwen, gaawiin da-izhaasiin 
iwidi eni-izhaanid inow gidinawemaaganinaanan gaa-gwiinawaabiminaagozinid 
omaa akiing." 

We should not view what Anishinaabe was given by the Manidoog to be inadequate. We should 
not believe what the white man says as being the truth. They have a strong desire to deceive the 
Anishinaabe. We should not take the white man's way of life. The Manidoog gave us our own 
way of life as Anishinaabe. If we were to take the white man's way of life, the spirit inside of us 


would not be at peace. We would be unsettled within. This is what my parents always taught me; 
they said, "If Anishinaabe takes the white man's way of life, he will not go where our relatives 
go when they are no longer seen on Earth." 

Ishke i'iw maajaa'iweyaan, moozhag nibi-noondaan a'aw Anishinaabe i'iw bakaan 
izhi-maajaa'ind. Gaawiin izhaasiin iwidi gidinawemaaganinaanan ezhaanid gegoo 
izhiwebizinid. Mii-go omaa izhi-waabanjigaazonid inow ojichaagwan omaa endaad 
a'aw bakaan gaa-izhi-maajaa'ind. Gaawiin ingoji izhaasiiwan inow ojichaagwan. 

When I do a funeral, I often hear Anishinaabe getting sent off a different way. They do not go 
where our relatives go when something happens to them. His spirit is seen in his home after he 
has been sent off a different way. His spirit does not go anywhere. 

A'aw mindimooyenyiban, gaa-nitaawigi'id, mii i'iw gaa-izhichiged azhigwa 
besho enendaagwadinig inow ikwewan wii-ayaawaad inow oniijaanisan, mii 
imaa gii-naadamaaged a'aw mindimooyenyiban. Nimikwendaan mii eta-go a'aw 
akiwenziiyiban naa gaye niin imaa gii-ayaayaang niibaa-dibik imaa endaayaang, 
gaawiin a'aw mindimooyenyiban gii-ayaasiin. Mii iwidi gii-paa-naadamawaad 
inow ikwewan oniijaanisan waa-ayaawaajin, mii dash a'aw mindimooyenyiban 
gaa-izhi-gikinoo'amawaad inow ikwewan gegishkawaanijin oniijaansiwaan 
ogii-kakaanzomaan inow ikwewan moozhag da-mamaajiinid da-anokiinid imaa 
endazhi-ayaanid. Gego da-wii-pizaanishinziiwag ingiw ikwewag. Anooj igo omaa 
da-anokiiwaad imaa ayaawaad. Giishpin apane bizaanishing a'aw ikwe megwaa 
bimiwinaad inow oniijaanisan, da-gagwaadagizi azhigwa iwapii ayaawaad inow 
oniijaanisan. Miinawaa nizigosiban ogii-izhi-gikinoo'amawaan inow ikwewan, 
"Azhigwa ayaawad a'aw giniijaanis, gego aazhikweken, gaawiin gigii-aazhikwesiin 
iwapii gii-ozhi'eg giniijaanisiwaa." 

When it was close to the time that a woman was going to have her baby this is what that old lady 
did that raised me; it was during that time that she helped out. I remember that it was only that 
old man and I who were home at night, and that old lady was not there. She would be out helping 
the women who were about to give birth, and then she would also teach the women who were 
pregnant; she would encourage these women to move often and to work during their pregnancy, 
and to not lie around. They should work on different things while they are pregnant. If a woman 
is always lying around while she is pregnant, she will have a difficult time during her delivery. 
And then my aunt would teach the women, "When you are delivering your baby, you should not 
scream; because you did not scream when you and your old man were making your baby." 
Nigii-pi-noodaan igaye aanind ingiw ikwewag ogii-nagamotawaawaan inow 
oniijaanisiwaan megwaa imaa biinjina gii-pimiwinaawaad. 

I also heard that some women sing to their babies while they are pregnant. 

Miinawaa gaye imaa maajaa'iweng, mii imaa gii-gikina'amawindwaa, gaawiin odaa- 
bi-waabamaasiwaawaan gaa-ishkwaa-ayaanijin. Gegoo daa-izhiwebiziwan inow 
abinoojiinyan bemiwinaawaajin. 

And also at the funerals, the women that were pregnant were warned not to view the deceased. 
They were told if they did, something could happen to the baby that they are carrying. 

Ayaapii iko gaye ingiw ikwewag gegishkawaajig inow oniijaanisiwaan 
ninandomigoog da-gaagiigidotamawagwaa inow asemaan miinawaa wiisiniwin 
ininamawaawaad inow Manidoon weweni da-naadamaagoowiziwaad weweni da- 
bi-dagoshininid oniijaanisiwaan. 

Sometimes pregnant women will ask me to talk for their tobacco and food that they are offering 
to the Manidoog to help them and so their baby to arrive safely. 

Miinawaa gaye nigezikwendaan gii-wiindamaagoowiziyaan; gego gidaa- 
wii-panaajitoosiinan ingiw bineshiinyag owadiswaniwaan miinawaa inow 
owaawanoomiwaan. Ingii-igoo "Ishke ingoding abinoojiinyag gaye giin gidaa-ni- 
ayaawaag, mii imaa da-bi-azheshkaagoyamban." 

I also recall when I was told not to destroy the bird's nests or their eggs. I was told, "Someday 
you too could have babies; and it is at that time it could come back on you." 
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Community Efforts Delay Sandpiper Deadline 

Brett LarSOII Staff Writer/Photographer Honor the Earth Photographer 


The Minisinaakwaang (East Lake) community and Mille Lacs Band DNR are receiving credit for 
helping to delay approval of the Enbridge, Inc. Sandpiper Pipeline Project. The 61 0-mile, 24-inch 
pipeline would stretch from Tioga in North Dakota's Bakken oil fields, to Superior, Wisconsin, 
running through the East Lake region and other native lands, potentially endangering wetlands 
and wild rice beds. 

On September 11, the Minnesota Public Utilities Commission voted 3-2 to order additional 
study of six alternate routes for the pipeline. Most alternate routes would follow existing pipe- 
line corridors or highways. 

The Honor the Earth organization, which has been leading efforts to stop the Sandpiper and 
other pipelines, sent representatives to East Lake with a dish and several gifts during the com- 
munity's fall ceremonial dance in October. Honor the Earth's spiritual leader gave credit to the 
community's spiritual efforts for helping to delay the project. 

They were especially grateful to Algin and Harvey GoodSky Jr., who participated in Honor the 
Earth's 200-mile "Love Water Not Oil" in August. The ride began at Rice Lake and stopped for 
lunch and a community potluck at East Lake Community Center before continuing west along the 
proposed pipeline route. 

Michaa Aubid has also been active in protesting the pipeline (as well as mining activities in 
the region). The East Lake rice committee has sent letters opposing the project because it would 
endanger rice beds in the Sandy Lake and Rice Lake watersheds. "Rice can't handle an environ- 
mental disaster," he said. 

Michaa describes himself as an environmentalist as well as an advocate for tribal rights. The 
pipeline is not just an Indian issue; other environmental groups have joined forces with bands to 
fight the project. "The pipeline jeopardizes everybody's fish and water," he concluded. 

The proposed pipeline route was also opposed in an August 7 letter from Mille Lacs Band 
Commissioner of Natural Resources Susan Klapel. Susan said, "The proposed route for the Sand- 
piper pipeline project borders our Minisinaakwaang (East Lake) Community and threatens the Big 
Sandy Lake and Rice Lake watersheds, in which the Band's members and their ancestors have 
gathered wild rice and harvested other natural resources for generations." 

Her letter points out that the environmental impact report on the project did not consider 
possible effects on wild rice waters or other resources of importance to the Band. She requested 
that other routes be chosen and that analysis should be conducted of all routes to determine 
potential impacts on wild rice. 

Chief Executive Melanie Benjamin has expressed her opposition to the pipeline to Gov. Mark 
Dayton and the U.S. Department of Justice. She told the Inaajimowin in August, "The level of risk 
to our water, land, wild rice and resources is simply unacceptable." 



David "Niib" Aubid and Michaa Aubid were among the East Lake community 
members who hosted the "Love Water Not Oil" riders in August. 


The Minnesota Pollution Control Agency also opposes the route, saying it crosses many water 
bodies with little to no access downstream if a spill required cleanup. The route is also opposed 
by the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, the White Earth Reservation Tribal Council, and Friends of the 
Headwaters, a group of concerned citizens based in Park Rapids. The Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources also asked that all six routes be studied. 

Bakken oil is considered highly volatile. A train loaded with oil from the Bakken region de- 
railed and exploded in Quebec in July of 2013, killing 47 people and destroying 30 buildings in 
the town of Lac-Megantic. 

Enbridge, Inc. was also responsible for the largest inland oil spill in U.S. history. A pipeline 
burst, spilling 877,000 gallons of oil into a tributary of the Kalamazoo River. Susan Klapel told 
Inaajimowin in August that Enbridge was responsible for more than 800 spills in the U.S. and 
Canada between 1999 and 2010, totaling almost seven million gallons of oil. 

The MPCA and Minnesota DNR also expressed concern that if the Sandpiper route is ap- 
proved, Enbridge will seek additional approval to expand the pipeline. If the Sandpiper route is 
eventually approved by the Public Utilities Commission, there would still be additional hearings, 
route reviews, possible modifications, and a trial-like proceeding before a state administrative 
law judge. 


A Wild Ride with the GoodSky Boys 


Brett Larson Staff Writer/Photographer 

Harvey GoodSky Jr., 24, and his brother Algin, 1 7, weren't plan- 
ning to spend 10 days on horseback this summer. Harvey had 
only been on a horse twice, and Algin only once. "We didn't 
have much riding experience," Harvey said, "but that didn't 
stop us from jumping on and saying 'Let's go!'" 

The "Love Water, Not Oil" ride was organized by Honor the 
Earth to protest the Enbridge Sandpiper Pipeline, which would 
run through the GoodSky brothers' home region of Minisinaak- 
waang (East Lake) in the Mille Lacs Band's District II. 



Harvey Jr., left, and Algin, right, are not just brothers 
but also best friends. 


The day the ride started, Algin was let out of school to see 
what was going on. He asked his mom, Tania Aubid, if he and 
Harvey could ride along for the day, but he didn't expect her to 
say they could. 

As they were putting the horses away that evening, Wino- 
na LaDuke, one of the organizers, said, "We're going to bring 
you guys with us." 

Harvey wasn't sure what she meant. "Where?" 

"To White Earth!" she replied. LaDuke and Michael Dahl, 
another organizer, liked the brothers' positive energy so much 
that they wanted them to come along. 

Harvey wasn't sure what they saw in him, but he felt some- 
thing pushing him to say yes. "I didn't bring much to the table," 
he said. As an afterthought he added, "I can sing I guess." 

And sing he did, both in the saddle and at evening events 
along the way. "As much as my voice permitted me, I would 
sing," Harvey said. Harvey plays a hand drum and sings songs 
by Pete Gahbow and Skip Churchill of the Little Otter Singers. 
"I also have one I composed," he added. 

The brothers sang at Pine River, at Bemidji, and at an arts 
festival at Zerkel on the White Earth Reservation. At the festi- 
val Harvey Jr. and Algin performed a few songs for the head- 
lining artists, who were so amazed with their performance that 
they stopped painting to take pictures. 

Harvey said they work hard at their singing and try to do it 
"the right way." 


At night they camped at campgrounds, but one night they 
were turned away. Harvey thinks it was because of their eth- 
nicity. It was 7 p.m., and the riders and horses were tired, but 
they all had to pack up and find another place to sleep. 

Another memorable experience was when a herd of hun- 
dreds of horses came thundering over a hill to greet them. The 
riders' horses talked back and forth with their penned up coun- 
terparts fora while. 

By the end of the 1 0-day ride, LaDuke and Dahl wanted the 
brothers to stick around, but Algin had to get back to school. 

Algin hopes to pursue a career in the performing arts, and 
the ride helped him to connect with people who may help him 
along the way. 

"The ride gave me a look at things to come in the future," 
Algin said. "It also gave me a strong insight on independence." 
He said it made him think about the kind of world our ancestors 
wanted to leave us and how the current generation can protect 
the water, land and animals. 

Algin wants to be a musician or actor and a positive role 
model for young boys. "They need people to look up to who 
aren't into smoking and drinking," he said. "It's all about love. 
Without love, we have nothing." 

The experience was clearly life changing for Harvey as well. 
His eyes light up and his smile widens as he talks about it. "I'm 
just glad I'm doing stuff like this instead of being another sta- 
tistic," he said, "another young Native man getting in trouble." 
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Child Support Enforcement Update 

Child Support Office 


The Child Support Office would like to stress the importance 
of attending child support hearings. Being present will reduce 
the questions and the "what ifs" after a child support order is 
ordered by the judge. Being present will also allow both parties 
the opportunity to raise their concerns and ask any questions 
they may have. As always, we encourage both parties to obtain 
counsel from Band Member Legal Aid for band members and 
Mid-Minnesota Legal Aid for non-band members. Below are 
some basic questions on how child support is calculated and 
what happens at initial court hearings. 

How is the amount for basic support figured out? 

Once a petition to establish child support is filed, the Child 
Support Office will send out financial affidavits to both parties 
requesting information about the parties' income. To calculate 
basic support, we look at both parents' gross income from all 
sources. This is income before any pre-tax deductions such as 
a pension plan. Income may include potential (imputed) income 
if a parent works less than full-time but could be working full- 
time. If a parent gets spousal maintenance (alimony) or bene- 
fits because of a disability or retirement (other than SSI) that is 
also included as income for child support. 

If a parent is paying spousal maintenance in a different case 
or ordered to pay it in the instant case, the amount of support is 
deducted from the income. If the parent is paying child support 
in another case, that amount is deducted. There may also be 
deductions for non-joint children living in a parent's home. 

Each parent's share of the combined income is calculated. 
The parents' combined incomes are applied to a guidelines 
chart, and together with the number of joint children they have, 
a number is calculated by the chart. That number is divided by 
each parent's percentage of combined income. 

For the parent without primary physical custody of the chil- 
dren, there may be a deduction for costs that come up during 
parenting time. This is called the "parenting expense adjust- 
ment." The amount of the deduction depends on how much 
parenting time the court orders. For example: 

- If the court sets parenting time less than 10 percent of 
the time, there is no deduction. 

- If the court sets parenting time between 1 0 percent and 
45 percent, there is a 12 percent deduction. 

If the court orders parenting time of 45.1 percent or more, 
that is equal custody and a different formula is used. 

What you should bring to the hearing 

1. Proof of your income (bring a recent pay stub or other 
written proof of your income) 

2. The amount of child support you pay for other children, 
if any (bring a copy of the most recent order if you 
have one) 


3. The amount of spousal maintenance (alimony) you pay 
or get (bring a copy of the most recent order if you 
have one) 

4. Your monthly expenses (make a list of your average 
monthly expenses and bring it with you to the hearing) 

5. Whether or not you can get medical and dental insur- 
ance through your employer or a union and how much 
it costs 

6. Medical or dental bills for the children that are not cov- 
ered by insurance or public assistance and that you want 
the other parent to help pay 

7. How much you pay for child care (bring a statement from 
your day care provider or other written proof of how 
much you pay) 

8. If you are on any form of tribal or public assistance, it 
may be helpful to bring any supporting documents. 

If you used the online child support calculator at 

childsupportcalculator.dhs.state.mn.us you can also bring 
the worksheets from the calculator to the hearing. 

What happens at a child support hearing? 

At the start of the hearing, the Child Support Magistrate will 
explain the purpose of the hearing and the way the hearing will 
proceed. The Magistrate will check to see who is present and 
if the parents agree on any facts or issues. It is a good idea to 
talk with the other parent before the hearing to see if you can 
agree on any part of the proposed child support order. 

Presenting your case 

Next, each parent will have a chance to present information to 
the Judge or Magistrate. You can do this by testifying yourself, 
by having witnesses testify, and by giving written documents 
to the Magistrate. 

Note: If you plan to call witnesses besides yourself, you 
must notify the other parties in writing at least 5 days before 
the hearing. The notice must give the name and address of 
each witness and a brief summary of what the witness will 
say. If you plan to bring any documents, make sure you bring 
enough copies for the Magistrate, other parent, and the child 
support office.. 

The Magistrate will then call upon each parent individually. 
First, one parent takes an oath to tell the truth and provides in- 
formation to the Magistrate. The person testifying is a witness 
and the Magistrate may have questions for the witness. When 
the witness is done talking, the Magistrate will give the other 
parent a chance to ask the witness questions. That parent then 
calls any other witnesses he or she might have. 

When the first parent is done, it will be the other parent's 
turn to testify, answer questions, and call witnesses. The same 
procedure is followed. The other parent is sworn in and be- 


comes a witness. He or she will have a chance to give infor- 
mation to the Magistrate, answers questions, and call other 
witnesses. Do not talk or interrupt when it is not your turn to 
talk. This will only irritate the Child Support Magistrate. 

Do not raise issues other than child support, such as custo- 
dy or parenting time (visitation). Remember, the Child Support 
Magistrate doesn't have authority to decide issues other than 
child support, medical support and child care contributions in 
these hearings. You will only waste everyone's time by raising 
issues that the Magistrate can't decide. 

Summarize the information in writing as much as possible. 
That way, you can give the information to the Magistrate quick- 
ly and you won't forget it. 

The decision 

The Magistrate will either make a decision orally at the hearing 
or take the case under advisement. Sometimes, the Magistrate 
will leave the record open for a limited time to permit one or 
both parties to submit additional information before making a 
decision. Once the case is decided, the Magistrate mails each 
party a child support order that contains the Magistrate's de- 
cision. The Magistrate must issue the order within 30 days of 
the close of the record. 

What if I am unhappy with the order? 

If there are mistakes in the order, either parent may bring a 
motion for correction of clerical mistakes, typographical errors, 
or errors in calculation. This motion may be brought at any time 
and must be served to the other parent and filed with the Court. 
The Child Support Magistrate who issued the order reviews 
the case and generally there is no hearing. 

If either party is unhappy with the order, they may bring 
a motion for review with the Court. A motion for review also 
must be brought within 20 days after receiving the order. The 
parent requesting review of the order can choose to have the 
Child Support Magistrate or a District Court Judge review the 
order. Again, there is generally not a hearing and no new infor- 
mation may be submitted unless the Child Support Magistrate 
or Judge requests it. 

Either parent may appeal the initial order directly to the 
Mille Lacs Band Tribal Courts or the Minnesota Court of Ap- 
peals. You may need an attorney to do so. 

Contact Us 

Mille Lacs Band member Legal Aid Office 

Phone: 320-532-7798 or 1-800-709-6445 

Mid-Minnesota Legal Aid 

Phone: 320-532-0121 or 1-888-360-2889 


Small Business Development Help Available 

Brett Larson staff writer 


Have you ever dreamed of starting your own business? Many people 
have but don't know where to begin. 

John Gunstad, a consultant with the Small Business Development 
Center in Brainerd, is ready and willing to help Band members who 
are thinking about going into business for themselves. 

At part of Commissioner of Administration Catherine Colsrud's 
economic development efforts, Gunstad will attend the District III 
Community Meeting on December 17 at 5:30 p.m. in the Grand Casino 
Hinckley ballroom. Interested Band members can attend the meeting 

John Gunstad 
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to find out more about the services Gunstad offers. 

Young people are especially encouraged to attend. The adult program is for anyone 18 
years of age and older, but there is also a youth entrepreneurial grant for youth under 18. 
Even if you don't have a concrete idea yet, you are welcome to come and start dreaming of a 
successful future. 

Additional opportunities to meet and work with John may be scheduled for other districts in 
the near future. If there is interest from Band members, John can be available before and after 
the community meeting. Contact John at 218-828-2002 or jgunstad@charter.net if you are 
interested in spending more time before or after the community meeting. 




I Will ALWAYS Be Your Friend 

Arne Vainio, M.D. Family Practice Physician Stephan Hoglund Photographer 


In March I was asked to 
travel to remote reserves in 
Ontario, Canada. This was 
a beautiful and powerful 
experience and I will never 
be the same. I was asked 
to go again and was in Ontario for five days in October. I trav- 
eled with Charlene from the Northwest Community Care Ac- 
cess Centre, Thunder Bay and Florence Highway, an elder from 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Florence and her sister were force- 
fully taken away from her family when she was a little girl and 
put into a residential school. Her father was gone at the time 
and her mother didn't speak English and couldn't understand 
why her children were being taken from her. She was driven 
far away from her family, her braids were cut off and she was 
forbidden to speak her language. This was the beginning of a 
downward spiral that would span decades. "I was always told 
before that that I was a beautiful little girl inside and once I 
was taken away I was told I was stupid and ugly. When I got 
older I fell in with the wrong lifestyle because I couldn't go 
back home and I just wanted someone, anyone to accept me." 

We started the first day with three different presentations 
in Thunder Bay and the first one was at the Indian Friendship 
Center. Every seat was full and Florence told her story first and 
I could tell many of the elders there connected with her story. 
We had lunch and then I showed "Walking Into the Unknown" 
and the questions for Florence and I went well over the time 
allotted for them. I was asked questions about heart disease, 
diabetes, chemotherapy and cancer. For some reason, I can 
never seem to give a short and direct answer. I felt it was 
important to explain the basics of cancer and when and why 
surgery, chemotherapy and radiation were used as treatments. 

This made us late for the second presentation and we 
walked into a room full of health professionals who had al- 
ready exhausted their business meeting objectives and small 
talk. The room was totally quiet when we walked in and the 
main reason we were there was to try to help everyone un- 
derstand why they weren't connecting with their First Nations 
clients the way they wanted to. Florence's story hit them hard 
and many of them were totally unaware of the things that hap- 
pened to children in those schools and the burden they carried 
for the rest of their lives. They were unaware of what it meant 
for an entire culture to lose a generation of parents. I showed 
the suicide segment of the film and talked to them about is- 
sues of power in the dominant culture and how they didn't 
even understand the imbalance when they walked into any in- 
teraction with their First Nations clients. We were video linked 
to another packed conference room and six remote sites. We 
went over our time and there were lots of questions afterward. 

We were almost late to our final visit of the day. This was 
the Canadian Diabetes Association conference and Florence 
again went first and I showed the diabetes segment of the film 


and spoke after that. The questions for both of us spilled into 
the hallway afterward. 

The next day we took a small plane to one of the remote 
communities and we spoke to about fifteen elders and twenty 
some high school students. I was watching the elders as Flor- 
ence told her story and I could tell many of them had similar ex- 
periences and had kept it to themselves this entire time. I talk- 
ed to the students about becoming a physician and told them 
we needed them as much or even more than they needed us. 

I talked to them about not listening to anyone who told them 
they were incapable of doing something and that it only meant 
the person telling them was incapable of it. It was snowing 
hard when we left and the streets in the village were mud and 
the side of the plane was covered with mud from landing on 
the dirt airstrip in the heavy, wet snow. We got back to Thunder 
Bay in time to try to make it to one of the high schools with 
a high First Nations student population. The remote villages 
don't have the resources to have their own high schools and 
they only go through the ninth grade. After that the students 
go to city schools and have to be apart from their families and 
they live with host families. One of the students was murdered 
in the weeks before we got there and we were hoping to be 
able to talk to the students. School was almost out when we 
finally got there and we were unable to talk to them, but we 
did spend time with the guidance counselor. Fie immediately 
knew what we were hoping to do and he invited me to come 
back to speak to the students at one of the schoolwide events 
and we will be setting that up. 

By this time, Florence and I were very close. 

The next day we flew to Sioux Lookout and had two presen- 
tations at the hospital. For the evening presentation it looked 
like we weren't going to have many people attending and we 
moved everything to the hostel where patients from remote 
communities stay when they have extended treatments or 
when they're first getting dialysis set up. We had a makeshift 
DVD player balanced on top of the TV on the wall because the 
cord was too short, but we made do with what we had. There 
was a man in the back of the room in a wheelchair. Part of his 
foot was missing and I could tell this was the reason he was in 
the hospital. He was pretending like he wasn't really watching 
the film, but at the end of it he came up to me in his wheelchair 
and extended his hand to me. He never said a word, but I could 
tell it was important to him that we touched like that. 

I made sure he knew it was just as important to me. 

The next day we drove to one of the remote villages and our 
community presentation was at 1 :00. Charlene is never one to 
let an opportunity pass and we went to the school to talk to the 
students. The vice principal gave us a tour of the school and 
arranged to have us talk to the seventh and eighth grade, then 
to the fifth and sixth grades. 

Florence talked to them first and we were running out of 
time to show any film segments to the students and I told them 


briefly how exciting it was to be a doctor and how I was able to 
travel and work with smart and caring people every single day. 
One of the fifth grade boys had question after question for me: 

"What it the flu? What is pneumonia? Why are people afraid 
of needles? What happens if you get bit by a pregnant spider?" 

I answered all of them and told him in front of his class 
that maybe he should think about going to medical school. We 
were getting ready to leave the room and he came up to the 
front. "Thank you," he whispered as he hugged me. 

As we were getting ready to leave the school, he came up 
to me again. "Dr. Vainio, can I show you something?" 

He sat down at the beat up old upright piano in the entry- 
way of the school and he started to play. And he played. No 
sheet music, no mistakes. We were supposed to be leaving for 
the community presentation, but I knelt next to the piano and 
he played for me and he played and his small hands danced 
over the keys. He was playing his own music and he was play- 
ing from somewhere deep inside and he was playing simply for 
the love of playing. 

"Thank you," I whispered to him when he finished and I gave 
him one of my cards. He got up and ran back to his classroom. 

I had to go talk to the vice principal and tell her I gave a fifth 
grader one of my cards and that I didn't want that to seem 
inappropriate. I just didn't want him to fall through the cracks 
and I really do think he should go to medical school. I wanted 
to stay in touch with her so she could let me know how he's 
doing. She told me he wanted to paint that old piano someday 
and that she was going to help him with it. 

Florence and Charlene and I had our last meal together that 
night as the next day I was flying on to Kenora to be the key- 
note speaker at the Kenora Diabetes Expo and they were driv- 
ing to one of the most remote communities that can be driven 
to. We had dinner overlooking one of the lakes and the sunset 
was spectacular over the snowy shoreline. 

Florence gave me a beaded brooch for Ivy and she gave me 
a beaded key ring for me. She once beaded a medallion and 
hung it around Prince Edward's neck when he was in Canada 
for a state visit. I gave her a copy of the film and I wrote on 
the front cover: 

"Florence- 

Your story will bring healing wherever and whenever it is 
heard. You still are that beautiful little girl you thought you left 
behind. I will ALWAYS be your friend." 

She cried when I gave it to her. 

Have I ever told you I love my job? 

Arne Vainio , MD (Mi lie Lacs Band of Ojibwe Member) is a fam- 
ily practice physician on the Fond du Lac Ojibwe reservation 
in northern Minnesota. Fie has been writing health articles 
for News From Indian Country and other tribal and non-tribal 
newspapers , for over 4 years. 


MLCV IT Department Wins TribalNet Award 


Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures 

The Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures IT Department was award- 
ed an Industry award from TribalNet at their 15 th Annual Con- 
ference in Las Vegas, NV. 

The award recognizes deserving Information Technology 
teams for some of their outstanding accomplishments. There 
were more than 40 tribes from across the U.S. who sent in 
nominations for this year's award. There are only two awards 
given each year, so this recognition for MLCV is significant. 


"We are thrilled to be recognized with an Industry Award 
from TribalNet," said Ned Weizenegger, IT account manager 
for Mille Lacs Corporate Ventures who accepted the award. 

"It's paramount for the gaming and hospitality industry to con- 
tinue to innovate and this recognition is a direct endorsement 
that reinforces our continued commitment. It's also a tribute to 
our talented team that works together to advance our company 
through innovative technology." 

Ned Weizenegger with TribalNet officials 
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TRIBAL NOTEBOARD 


Happy December 
Birthday to Mille Lacs 
Band Elders! 

Judith Louise Beaulieu 
Gayle Marie Bender 
Pamela Jean Bixby 
Henry Benjamin Bonga 
Loann Dana Boyd 
Phyllis Ann Boyd 
Vicki Marie Burton 
Kyle Matthew Cash 
Lawrence Churchill 
Frances Davis 
Marilyn Ann Davis 
Winifred Marie Davis 
Delsie Louise Day 
June Louise Day 
Randy James Dorr 
Rodney John Dorr 
Timothy Craig Foreman 
Bernadine Louise Garbow 
Ruth Elaine Garbow 
Diane Marie Gibbs 
Rosalie Marie Gopher 
David Darryl Granger 
Dale Herbert Greene Sr. 
Angeline Hawk 
Viola Mary Hendren 
Michael Ray Hensley 
Carole Anne Higgins 
Frank Hill Jr. 


Esther Marie Johnson 
Peggy Lou Klapel 
Larry Allen Koeppe 
Renda Lynn Leslie 
Michael Allen Mager 
Daniel Rae Matrious 
Gordon Wayne Matrious 
Kim Alane Modaff 
Debra Jean Morrison 
Richard Raymond Mortenson 
Linda Lou Moxness 
Dale John Pindegayosh 
William Richard Premo Jr. 
Herbert Sam 
Susan M. Shingobe 
Laura Ruth Shingobe-Garbow 
Louis Franklin St. John 
Vanette Louise Todd 
Carol Ann Turner 
Anita Louise Upegui 
Kenneth Laverne Wade Sr. 
Maureen Cynthia Weyaus 
Yvonne Cecelia Winiecki 
Douglas Alan Wistrom 
Lucille Mabel Woyak 

Happy December 
Birthdays: 

Happy Birthday Pickle on 12/3 
from Waylon and Rachel. • 
Happy Birthday to my sister 
Delsie Day on 12/6 with lots 


of love, your sister Joanne and 
the Weyaus/Boyd family. • 
Happy Birthday to our daughter 
Danni Jo Harkness on 12/7, 
love Mom and Dad and the 
Weyaus/ Boyd Family. • Happy 
20 th Birthday Jordan Anderson 
on 12/8 with Love from Shyla, 
Destanie, Bella, Dal Jr., Papa, 
Mom, and Gramma Gina. • 
Happy Birthday Clayton on 
1 2/1 0 from Waylon and Rachel. 

• Happy Birthday Delaney 
on 12/11 from Waylon and 
Rachel. • Happy Birthday Baby 
Gabe on 12/12 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Grant Garbow on 12/12 with 
love from your son Rico Harvey, 
Mom, Gerald, Cedez, Sean, 
Sheldon, Levi, Wade, Jodi, 

Levin, Erica & Maria, Penny & 
Baby Avery, Kc, Hayden, and 
Cayleigh. • Happy Birthday TJ 
on 12/1 4 from Dad, Craig & 
Boys, Arielle & Girls, and Rachel 
& Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
Manuel on 1 2/1 5 from Rachel 
and Waylon. • Happy Birthday 
old man Dale Pindegayosh on 
12/15! From your #1 daughter. 

• Happy Birthday Wesley on 


12/16 from Dad, Payton, Eric, 
Brae, Bryn, Bianca, Papa, Randi, 
Rachel & Waylon, Val & kids, 

Jay & kids, and Bruce & girls. 

• Happy Birthday Marcello 
on 12/16 from Rachel and 
Waylon. • Happy Birthday Tiny 
on 12/16, love Dad, Braelyn, 
Payton, Eric, Brynley, Bianca, 
Papa, Auntie Val, Pie, Kev, Jay, 
Taylor, Adam, Bruce, Jayla, 
Lileah, Randi, Rachel, Waylon, 
and Adrian Jr. • Happy Birthday 
Beater (Jeremy Jr.) on 1 2/1 7 
from Mom, Dad, Nam, Papa, 
Juice, Lily, Deonna, Morgan, 
Chazzy, Chandler, and baby 
brother Justice. We love you ! • 
Happy Birthday to our daughter- 
in-law Raenelle Weyaus on 
12/17, love Dan and Joanne 
Boyd, and the Weyaus/Boyd 
Family. • Happy 51 st Birthday 
Lyle Woyak on 1 2/1 9 from 
your family. • Happy Birthday 
Beverly Kegg on 12/20 with 
love from your kids: Kacie, 

Grant, Sean, Sheldon, Erica, 
Penny, Levi, Gerald Jr., and Jodi 
& Levin. We love you, Mom! • 
Happy Birthday Gramma B on 
12/20 with lots of love from your 


GrandBabies: Nikkia, Hayden, 
Cayleigh, Mercedez, Maria, 

Rico Harvey, and Baby Avery. • 
Happy 1 st Birthday Baishauna 
Morrison on 12/22! Love the 
Boyds, Gramma Nae, Grampa 
Jeremy, and Uncle Damz. • 
Happy 41 st Birthday Grampa 
Jeremy Boyd on 12/23, love 
Jasyn and Baishauna. • Happy 
Birthday Nikkos on 12/24 
from Rachel and Waylon. • 
Happy 14 th Birthday Tourrie 
Thompson on 12/29! We love 
you, from Dad and Mom! • 
Happy 38 th Birthday Chilah 
"Baybush" Brown on 12/29 
from your Mom, Son, Dezy, Xavi, 
Jayden, and Jordan in Dll-A. 

Submit Birthday 
Announcements 

Send name, birthday and a brief 
message that is 20 WORDS OR 
LESS to Andy McPartland at 

andy@redcircleaqency.com 

or call 612-248-2051. 

The deadline for the January 
issue is December 20. 


Dealing with Dementia 


Donna Hormillosa rn Tiffany Bolk Photographer 

December is often a month full of holiday celebrations and 
wrapping up the old year. But for many of us the challenges 
of the past year will carry over and even get more difficult in 
the coming year. For those who are providing care for an el- 
der, one of those challenges may be the increasing symptoms 
of dementia. 

According to Mayo Clinic, "dementia isn't a specific dis- 
ease. Instead, dementia describes a group of symptoms affect- 
ing thinking and social abilities severely enough to interfere 
with daily functioning." Dementia is often progressive, mean- 
ing that it develops slowly over a number of years. We often 
think of dementia in terms of memory loss. However, it can also 
include difficulty with coordination or motor function, paranoia, 
personality changes, changes in social behavior, impaired judg- 
ment, and an inability to perform daily activities such as paying 
bills or driving. 

The most commonly known form of dementia is Alzhei- 
mer's. This condition got its name from a German psychiatrist 
and neuropathologist who first described it in 1906. There are 
several other types of dementia and dementia symptoms can 
also be associated with conditions like traumatic brain injury 
or head trauma, HIV infection, vascular conditions like stroke 
or others. 

The number of people with dementia is growing as the pop- 
ulation ages and lives longer. According to 201 0 census data, 1 
out of 9 people over the age of 65 have some form of dementia 


and 1 out of 3 people over the age of 85 have 
this condition. In the coming years, more and 
more people will find themselves impacted 
either by the condition itself or in the role of 
caregiver for an affected elder. 

In the early stages, dementia has few vis- 
ible symptoms. The biggest impact is to the 
change in family roles and responsibilities. 

Caregivers and elders may feel lonely and 
have difficulty expressing feelings. Elders of- 
ten have difficulty accepting the changes in 
their mental and physical abilities. Caregivers 
may be resentful, overwhelmed or uncomfort- 
able providing personal care. 

It is important to get support early on in the development of 
dementia. An early evaluation could mean that a medical con- 
dition causing the symptoms is treated. Also it is very helpful 
for planning for the future. A good place to start is with your 
primary care medical provider. 

Some tips for dealing with dementia include: 

- Safety checks: keep medications, cleaning supplies, and 
dangerous items secured with childproof locks; remove 
area rugs to prevent tripping or falling; install grab bars 
in the bathroom; adjust water temperature. 

- Paperwork: keep all important papers such as medical 
and financial records well organized. 



As a caregiver, take time daily to care for yourself, like exercising. 


- Legal advice: seek advice regarding the healthcare and 
financial decision-making process. 

- Routine: maintain a simple daily routine with lim- 
ited choices for clothing and foods. Provide finger 
foods frequently throughout the day and drinks with 
spill-proof cup. 

- Support for the caregiver: as a caregiver, take the time 
daily to care for yourself — time with friends, medi- 
tation/prayer, exercise, support group, spiritual rituals 
or practices. 

Further information is available from mayoclinic.org/patient- 
education or aizfdn.org. 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


7 8 9 


10 11 12 


District I Community 
Meeting and 
Holiday Party 

4:30 p.m. Enter 
for prizes 
5:15 p.m. Dinner 
Grand Casino Mille 
Lacs Event Center 


14 


15 

District II 
Sobriety Feast 

5 p.m. 

East Lake 
Community Center 


16 

District ll-A 
Holiday Party 

5:30 p.m. 
Chiminising 
Community Center 


17 

Grocery Bingo 

5 p.m.-6 p.m. 

Nay Ah Shing 
Upper School 
Call Rosella Eagle 
at 320-532-4695, ext. 
2303 to reserve 
your space 

Dll Holiday Party 

4:30 p.m.-7:30 p.m. 
East Lake 
Community Center 

D-lll/Aazhoomog 
Community Meeting 
and Holiday Party 

5 p.m. 

Grand Casino 
Hinckley 
Contact Monica 
Benjamin: 320-384- 
6240, ext. 224 

Chiminising Bingo 

6 p.m. 

Chiminising 
Community Center 


18 

District ll-A 
Sobriety Feast 

5:30 p.m. 
Chiminising 
Community Center 


19 


13 


Urban Area 
Holiday Party 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Minneapolis 
American Indian 
Center 

Birch Bark 
Ornament Workshop 

Noon-4 p.m. 

Mille Lacs 
Indian Museum 
See page 5 

Sons of Tradition 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

Dl - Red Brick 
Building 


20 


Sons of Tradition 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

Dl - Red Brick 
Building 

Elder Holiday Party 

5:30 p.m. 

Grand Casino 
Mille Lacs 
Convention Center 


21 


22 23 


24 25 


26 


27 


Government Center 
Closes at Noon 


Government Center 
Closed 


Government Center 
Closed 


Sons of Tradition 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

Dl - Red Brick 
Building 


28 

29 

30 

31 


Want your event here? 

Email andy@redcircleagency.com or call 612-248-2051. 
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Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 


Summary of 

Expenditures and 

Financing Uses: 

Approved 
Budget for FY 
2015 

Expenditures 

through 

10/31/2014 

% of Budget 
Expended 

Administration (1) 

13,788,402 

696,538 

5.1% 

Workforce 

20,349,437 

411,067 

2.0% 

Judicial 

1,203,503 

53,811 

4.5% 

Department of Justice 

5,139,850 

333,325 

6.5% 

Education 

15,147,500 

962,857 

6.4% 

Health and Human Services 

21,718,887 

1,016,247 

4.7% 

Circle of Health Insurance 

10,555,180 

506,813 

4.8% 

Natural Resources 

5,542,425 

674,534 

12.2% 

Community Development 

13,708,261 

1,342,220 

9.8% 

Gaming Authority 

5,324,748 

324,067 

6.1% 

Bonus Distribution 

5,178,088 

2,629,900 

50.8% 

Economic Stimulus 
Distribution 

3,100,000 

0 

0.0% 

Total 

120,756,281 

8,951,379 

7.4% 


(1 ) Administration includes chief executive, administration, finance, legislative, government affairs, 
and district operations. 

(2) The amounts above do not include casino operations. However, they do include government 
operations funded by casino distributions. 

(3) The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe has its financial statements audited every year by an 
independent public accounting firm. Audit reports from previous years are available for review 
at the government center upon written request. 

(4) Economic Development appropriations have been excluded as of October 31, 1997. As of 
October 1, 1997, The Band has separated accounting functions for the Corporate Commission 
from the tribal government. 


Circle of Health Update 

Health Insurance Enrollment Assistance 

Circle of Health is here to help assist you and your family with 
education and enrollment in the Health Insurance Marketplace. 
If you don't have health insurance coverage, we can help you 
get covered on a plan. We help people enroll in MNsure or on 
the Healthcare.gov website. 

Most people are eligible for Medicaid or a low cost health plan. 
Health insurance is a benefit on top of the care provided by Ne- 
la-Shing Clinic. Health insurance means more choices for our 
families and more resources for our tribal health facilities. 

- Mary Kegg, Patient Benefits Coordinator 
320-532-7740 

- Jamie Rancour, Health Benefits Assister 
320-532-4163, ext. 2583 

Annual Circle of Health Enrollment forms 

All Circle of Health enrollment forms must be updated on an 
annual basis. If you need a copy of the enrollment form, you 
can find it on the Mille Lacs Band website, under Circle of 
Health. Please return the enrollment forms with a copy of: 

- A current Tribal ID or Certificate of Enrollment 

- All current insurance cards (front and back) 

A new Circle of Health card will be sent after your paperwork 
has been processed. 

Legal Name Verification 

If you have changed your legal name, please submit your birth 
certificate, marriage, divorce, or court order that provides us 
proof of a legal name change. 

Temporary or Permanent Legal Guardianship 

If you have temporary or permanent legal guardianship of 
children, please submit a copy of the document to Circle of 
Health. This allows Circle of Health to place the children on 
your account; process claims for the children; and reimburse 
covered expenses to the legal guardian. 

HOLD Status 

If you have not submitted your updated enrollment form, as 
of September 1 , 201 4, your account has been put on a HOLD 
status. This means that any reimbursements, claims, or 
premiums we pay on your behalf will not be paid until an 
updated and completed enrollment form is received. This also 
means we will not authorize any DME, eyeglasses, orthodontia 
or any other benefit Circle of Health pays on your behalf. 

Medicare Reimbursement Notice 

Social Security Benefit Letter 201 5 

Please submit your Social Security Benefit Letter for 201 5 to 


Circle of Health. Please be advised that this 
information is needed before any Medicare 
premiums can be reimbursed for the next 
year. You will receive your new Benefit 
Letter in the mail beginning November 
to January. 

My Social Security account 

If you do not receive a new letter for 
201 5, Circle of Health can help you 
access this information online. You will 
need to establish an online account 
with Social Security called "my Social 
Security". The link to this website is: ssa. 
gov/myaccount. Once an account is 
established, you have access to request a 
copy of your 201 5 benefit letter. 

American Indian Exemption for 
Affordable Care Act 

Starting in 2014, every person needs to 
have health coverage or make a payment 
on their federal income tax return called 
the "shared responsibility payment". The 
American Indian Exemption means that you 
are exempt from the tax penalty if you have 
no health coverage for 2014 and each 
year after. 

If you are a member of a tribe or eligible 
for Indian Health Service, you can apply 
for an exemption/waiver anytime this year. 

You can find the form on the band website 
under Circle of Health. 

New Tribal Delta Dental Plan 

Good news! The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
has started a new dental plan for tribal 
members. Beginning October 1 , 201 4, we 
have been enrolling band members that do not have a dental 
plan into Delta Dental. Premiums for the Delta Dental plan 
are paid by Circle of Health each month. You can enroll, add/ 
remove dependents, or opt out of the plan by filling out the 
Delta Dental membership enrollment form provided on band 
website under Circle of Health or at our office. 

Medica — MCHA policy holders 

Your plans will end December 31, 2014. You should be receiving 
notices in the mail. It is important that you contact Circle of 
Health to help you sign up health insurance. 

If you have any questions, contact your claims processor at the 
Circle of Health. 


- Roberta Lemieux, Claims Processor, A-F 
320-532-7724 

- Deb Smith, Claims Processor, G-N 
320-532-8903 

- Bonnie John, Claims Processor, 0-Z 
320-532-8904 

Please fax all completed enrollment forms to Circle of Health 
320-532-4354 or email to Pamela Spears at: pamela.spears@ 
hhs.millelacsband-nsn.gov. 

As always, if you have any questions, please feel free to 
contact Circle of Health at 1-800-491-6106. 
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Heating, Water, and 
Maintenance Problems? 

During normal business hours: tenants in Band 
rentals and Elders living within the service area 
should call 800-709-6445, ext. 7433, for work or- 
ders. After business hours: tenants with mainte- 
nance emergencies should call 866-822-8538 and 
press 1 , 2, or 3 for their respective district. 


Free Hearing Evaluations 

Evaluations take place on the second Friday of each 
month at Ne-la-Shing Clinic. Call 320-532-4163 to 
schedule an appointment. Walk-ins are welcome — 
we will do our best to serve you. Ask us about the 
$1,000 in hearing aid benefits you can receive from 
the Circle of Health. 

Hearmore Hearing has offices in Saint Paul and Osseo. 
To schedule an appointment Monday through Friday, 
call the Saint Paul office at 651 -771-401 9 or the Osseo 
office at 763-391 -7433. 




